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Freface 


The justificatioti for writkig this book is tba!^ <;o the best of oui 
knowledge, no similar volume einsts—at least m the English laa- 
guage+ This puts us m the comfortable positiofl of knowing that, 
though It may well be criticized^ it will not be compared unfavora¬ 
bly with its competitorst 

Our hope is that this small study of ours will fill a gap. As we 
have moved back and forth between East and West, we have be¬ 
come a^^e of a complex of misundearstandings that exist on each 
side about the other^s culture. In certain areas the misconceptions 
have become acute and present a serious threat to mutual trust 
and co-operatEom One of these areasp we believe, is that of the 
relationship between men and women. 

This is a field so vast that no one could possibly possess all the 
qualifications necessary to speak authoritatively about it. We cer¬ 
tainly make no claim to do so. But we have at least given the 
subject careful consideration and tried to leara what we could 
from four separate visits to Asia and the reading of about 90 books« 
This means that we know something more about it than the aver¬ 
age reader does. We can lead such a reader by the hand and carry 
him a little furthff than he was when he started. We can raise in 
his mind some questions about manlage in the changing world of 
today—questions not remote and academic, but often very per¬ 
sonal and deeply concerned with the Future happiness of man¬ 
kind. And we can indicate where he can him for further 
knowledge if he desires it. 

We wish this book to be fudged, therefore, not as a work of 
scholarship, hut a$ an impressionistic picture painted on a very 
broad canvas. We believe such a picture is needed by many peo¬ 
ple who have neither time nor inclmation to consult scholarly 
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works. We do not claim that the picture is acxTurate in every de¬ 
tail. Though we have striven to avoid errors, both of fact and of 
interpretation, we cannot hope to have succeeded entirely. We do, 
howcveTp faeheve tliat the picture we have given is on lie whole 
a true ope. 

To make the picture as vivid as possiblcp we have ranged widely 
in our search for illustrative material. We have made use of ao%^els 
and poems as well as of technical worts, travel records, and 
volumes intended for public enlighteumeDt. Wherever possible, 
we have allowed the authorities, and the people with firsthand 
experience-both ancient and modem-to speak for themselves. In 
this way we have tried to convey feeling as weU as cold facts, 
atmosphere as well as mformatiun. 

We have not been concerned about reaching conclusions so 
much as with presenting the facts and discussing them. Naturally 
we have a few opinions and convictions of our own, and they wdl 
be obvious to the reader- But the purpose of the book is to ask 
questions, and to put these questions in dieir right context, rather 
than to answer them^ 

When we began this study, we had to decide what we meant 
by East and West. Both terms are loosely used. When we speak 
of the West, we mean European culture together with its products 
outside the continent of Europe, That is dear enough. But when 
we speak of the East^ we do not meau all of Asia. We found this 
too large, and too complex, to be treated as a single cultural unit 
So we had to limit it to something reasonably manageable in size 
and reasonably uniform in pattern. 

We felt it best, for example, to omit those cultures, largely 
Moslem, which are found in what we call the Near East and the 
Middle East All of Asiatic Bussia was also omitted. Our study 
was therefore confined mainly to the three great civil izatious of 
India, China, and Japan, and the cultures outside of these coun¬ 
tries that are essentially derived from them. These make up the 
vast bulk of the population of Asiaj and their cultures, being of 
considerable age, have deeply infiuenced their own and each 
other's ways of living. 

bi terms of Kistera religion and philosophy^ pur interest has 
been focused mainly on the ffindu, Buddhist and Gojibidan tra^ 
ditions. We recognize that Islam has some strongly established 
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posiHons in the areas we have studied. But, rightly or i™ng|.y, we 
f onned the imjoession that its ioBueuce has been relatively recent 
and pmpheraL So we have decided, not without rehictanoe. to 
give Moslem marriage patterns only incidental attention. 

Another problem we had to face was bow to mate effective con¬ 
trasts between East and West when both are in a state of t omi- 
mesnt and change. Both have traditional marriage patterns from 
whid) they are moving away. An accurate comparisou between 
tile two cultures as they exist today would sec tiiem both m 
transitional. We decided that our objectives would best be mrt by 
placing side by side the very old and the very new, and so she¬ 
ening the contrasts that we wished to make. We therefore ^ose 
deliberately to emphasisse not the process of ^ange itsdf, but 
what seem to be the respective ends of the continuum. 

In the East, therefore, we have portrayed the tradition^ mar¬ 
riage patterns of the three great civiliiations-.the point of depar¬ 
ture of the transition now in progress. In the West we ^ve gene 
to tfae opposite extreme and portrayed^ as far as possiblep the 
suits to date of the transition^ process. This device has its disad¬ 
vantages, as we are fully aware. But we justify our choice on the 
basis that the detailed stages of the transitional process are not 
our primary concern. What we are concerned with is the broad 
direction in which marriage palteros are moving, arid we beheve 
that this will be best seen by looking in turn at each end ot the 

process of movement. . i- j 

We have written primarily for people wifliout specialized 
knowledge, either of marriage or of the East-W^ edtme con¬ 
trasts. We have therefore adopted a style of writing designs to 
make the book interesting and readable. Our material is based on 
personal observation during three CKtensive visits to the ^sts on 
tile knowledge and experience of Asians from many countries; and 
on our reading of the books listed in the bibUography. We wished 
to avoid the use of footnotes, which are distracting. Yet we de¬ 
sired to acknowledge the many sources from which our material 
ramp Wc havc tried to compromise by putting the references 
separately at the end of the book. We assume that roost readers 
wiU not bother to look them up. But they are there for those who 

wish to do so, , t . j 

Now a word about oui joint authorship. This book is a product. 
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as it should he, of the thinldtig together of a meitied couple. The 
division of labor has been based on out diversities of gifts, and 
out separate contributions need not be enutoerated. In recording 
a few personal expHiences that happened only to one of its, we 
have recounted them, to avoid confusion, as though we had both 
been involved. 

In condusion we wish to thank the many people who have 
helped to make this book possible. It is practicable to name only 
a few of these-Dr. Glora Wysner and Dr. lima Highfaaugh, of the 
Intematiouai Missionary CouneiJ; our Chiengmai delegates rep¬ 
resenting eleven Asian teitilories; Lady Rama Rati, Dr. Sushila 
Gore, and Mrs. Avabai Wadia, of India; Dr. Frank fVice and his 
assistants, Mr. John Ma and Miss Lucy Ann Dunlap, at the Mis- 
sionaiy Research Library, New York; Dr. and Mis. Floyd Shadc- 
10 ^ formerly of Japan, now of New Yorfej and Mr. Clement 
^eatandr^ of Doubleday* To thes^ and a host of other^s^ our good 
friends, we express our gratitude. 


Frohgue 


TWENTY ASIANS AT CHlENGMAl 


The suD saiik slowly, like Ijali of fife, over the rim oi the far¬ 
thest rice field. The harvesters, weary of the long day's toiJ. slack¬ 
ened their pace, straightened their aching hacks^ and began to 
tmdge contentedly homeward. As the train from Bangkok 
chugged its way northward through the sea of golden-yellow 
grain, across the skyline the silhouettes of men, women and chil¬ 
dren in their broad-brimnied hats, of lurching ox wagons, of tn- 
peringj feather-topped palms, grew dim and dissolved into die 
swifdy gathering darkness. Suddenly in the railroad train the 
lights came on. the outside world vanisbed, and the attendant 
appeared through the sliding doorway with a tray bearing two 
cups of sickly sweet, lukewarm tea. 

A railway journey in Asia is an experience of unhurried leisure. 
The arrival in each station is an event Crowds swarai in and out 
of the train, vendors of endless varieties of food and drink skirmish 
hopefully along the platform, shouting their wares. Passengers 
descend, walk* talk, brush their teeth, perform their ablutions, 
plenish their water supply, OffidaJs move tentatively about, wi^ 
or without any discernible sense of purpose^ fraternizing wth^ e 
amiable, and arguing vociferously with the Tecalcitrant+ C^ous 
children gaze and gambol and get in everybody's way. FinaEy, 
after what seems an in terminable delay* a sense of the train ® 
pending departure somehow comniiinicates itself to the ' ' g 
niultihide. The passengers find their way back to tJieir cotnp^- 
meots, the vendors pack up their unsold wares, the officials be¬ 
come purposeful, and the lookers-un realiae that the show is ovi^. 
Slowly the train be^ to move. The last straffilers nonchalanOy 
cLambex on board, the doors slanig the engine picks up speed, an 
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all is calm until the next station is reached^ when die whole per¬ 
formance Ls repeated. 

When we had drunk the insipid tea, our bunks were made 
ready, and we stretched qiit for the ntghL Eddying dust soon set¬ 
tled on the cifean while sheets. Flying insects, infiltrating through 
the tattered window screen, scorched themselves on the lights 
Overhead and fell writhing in the dusL The train luidied and 
rumbled on through the sulbty night- Soon^ we reassured ourselves, 
we would be clear of the plain and climbing Into the mountains- 
Then it would be cooler. There would be fewer flies. And fewer 
stadons- 

Drifting fitfully between sleeping and waldng, we thought of 
the proud city of Bangkok that we had left behind—Krung Thep^ 
the City of Angels* the Thais call it. And we thought of Cluengmal 
—the ^'New Town"—five hundred miles uortb among the moun¬ 
tains. Once it tijns ^ new town. Bnt that was long;, long ago. The 
ancient capital of Thailand's Northern Kingdom, it has $tood 
guard through the centuries behind its massive walls, now crum¬ 
bling to dust, and defied invaders across the great moat where 
now the ducks swim idly and the water bufialoes wallow in the 
soft, Dozmg mud- Our journey would take some twenty hours. 
Tomorrow Dr* Chinda would meet us at the station and take us to 
his home for lunch. Then we would look over the buildings and 
make our plans. We fervently hoped Chiengmal would come up 
to our ejcpectatiQn3+ 

Drowsing, we reviewed the long coirrsc of ev^ents that had led 
up to this journey into the mountains of northern Thailand. 

« * * 

The interior of the church was in darkness. With hands joined 
in a wide circle the two hundred delegates waited. In each band 
was a small candle. The was grew soft and malleable in the warm 
night air. 

At the far end a fight appeared. Someone carried a taper to Dr. 
Charles, and fit his candle. He held it steady while his neighbors 
to light and left ignited theft wicks over the fiictering flame. 
Slowly the fights increased in both directions, creeping round the 
circle as each used his neither s candle to fight his own. Shadowy 
forms took more definite shape, features became recognizable as 
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the lines of moved steadfly oii. In the silence we thought 
of the crowded days we had spent together. Scanning the faces 
we saw the characteristic lineaments of the Eastern races—of 
India and Ceylon. Burma and Thailand, China and Japan. Eleven 
countries had sent representatives to Manila to study family life 
In Southeast Asia. Tomorrow the delegates would scatter and re¬ 
turn to their homes. 

The line of light moved steadily on. The circle of faces grew 
wider. Almost all of them were Asian faces. Just an occasional 
Westerner was included, as a consultant. Otherwise, this was an 
Asian conference. It was about Asian family life—something no 
Westerner know, except from the outside^ 

The invitation to the Manila Conference had come to ns unex¬ 
pectedly. Half of the year 1954 had been spent in a strenuous trip 
round Africa, helping to develop marriage guidance services to 
meet the rising threat of family disiDtegration, To this work we 
had begun to devote ourselves, back in our native Britain, soon 
after our own marriage in iQ 03 - said we were willing to ^ 

anywhere to work in the cause of making marriage and family 
life happier and more stable. 

The lifted candles were now twinkling like a galaxy of stars. 
The dim outline of the church was becoming dearer. We held our 
candles expectantly, waiting for the light to reach us. 

Less than three months after returning from Africa we had set 
off again on the long flight to the PhUippines. Our plane had come 
down over Tokyo at sunrise. Earlier that year, we had first srt 
foot on the Asian cotKtinent—away at the Western end of it, in 
Aden. The vast area between Aden and Tokyo was to us, before 
November 1954, mysterious and unknown. But it seemed to 
beckon ns. Asian faces were, to us, friendly faces. 

The circle of light was now swiftly closmg. Expectantly we 
waited. The hundreds of candles gave the church a festive air. 
SUU the delegates stood in silence. No one could move, the 
mony could not proceed, until the line of light was complete arid 
unbroken-a perfect drcle; like a wedding ring, the symbol of end¬ 
less devotion. . „ 

It seemed to ns, that night in Manila. symboUc that we. ot alJ 
those hundreds of delegates, should close the ring of light It was 
as if we had a part to pby that enabled the conference to be com- 
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pletedj and its purposes ta be fully achieved. We did not know 
what that part was then. But later it became clear, 

« * • 

Imta Highbaugh was made aware, in her work as a missJoiiary 
in western China, that the people she tried to serve needed help 
in their family relationships. The breaking down of the old pat¬ 
terns was leading to infusion. Nothing stable was taking their 
place. Western influence was in part responsible for the giving up 
of the old ways. Representing the West* she felt vagudy uneasy 
about what was happening. She wanted to do something to make 
amends. 

On her furloughs, instead of resting, she worked. She studied 
family life. She learned about the new techniques with which the 
West was striving to meet its growing problems of marriage break¬ 
down, of juvenile delinquency* of family disorgaiii2atiom By per¬ 
sistent effort, by diligent use of her furloughs, she completed the 
requirements first for her M.A.^ then for her Ph.D. degrees. She 
was now equipped to serve Chtna at the point where she felt the 
need was greatest. She could teach the Chinese about marriage 
counseling, about family life education. She could train the 
pastors, instruct the parents, guide the youth. 

Then the Communist armies swept victoriously across the laud. 
The missionaries had to leave. Irma Highbaugh was ready to 
serve; but the door was dosed. 

She could not believe thnt she had toiled and studied and pre¬ 
pared herself to no purpose. In other Asian countries there were 
the same needs, the same problems. What she could not do for 
China she could do elsewhere. 

Dr. Glora Wysnear is the only woman staff member of the In¬ 
ternational Misstonary Council with full executive status. With a 
womans insight she saw that Irma Highbaugb's frustration could 
become fruition. She planned a program to promote new emphasis 
on family life throughout the Christiao churches of East Asia. She 
created the organixation, and found the money, to send Irma 
Highbaugh campaigning into country after country. 

The propam was a success. In Japan, in Korea* in Thaifand, 
in Indonesia* in Ceylon, the people came in crowds. Religion that 
concenied itself with the d^y life of the home, that helped to 
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improve family relationships^ was the Idnd of religiozi that touched 
human need at a vital point The movement grew* In country after 
country the churches set tip organizations to foster better family 
life. 

The Manila Conferenoe was organised to bring together Asian 
Christians who were pa^rt of this growing movement They set up 
a committee with Dr. G. P. Charles, the Tamil pastor of St 
Gabrieles Church in Rangoon:i. as chairman^ They drafted plans for 
the extension of their work—for the training of professional lead¬ 
ers, the holding of conf erencess the publication of literature^ 

But in all this planning there was one great weakness. There 
was plenty of enthusiasm, but no trained leadership. Irma High- 
baugh had behind her many years of disciplined study and train¬ 
ing in the West. These Asi^ leaders had had no similar oppor^ 
tunities* Many of them were ignorant, rnitrainefi poorly equipped, 
often confused. 

So the Manila Conference passed a resolution, asking the In- 
tematioual Missionary Council to find ways and means to provide 
the East Asian churches with better trained native leadership. 
Some time later, we received a request from Dr, Glora Wysnex, 
asking us if we would assume the responsibility of carrying out 
this braining program. 

As we considered this request^ we remembered how the circle 
of light could not be completed till we had done our part. Wa$ 
this a symbol? We did not know. But we accepted the invitation. 

* « 4 

In 1956 we went to Anstralia. For four months we traveled from 
state to slate, visiting the marriage guidance centers, bolding 
public meetings and professional conferences^, and finally report¬ 
ing Our conclusions to Mr. MenzieSj the Prune Minister, in his 
office in Canberra. 

This task completed, we flew to Singapore. Our plans for the 
training of the Asian Christian leaders had taken shape. As a first 
step, we would hold a three-month Study and T mfn m g Institute, 
and bring together picked people from twelve countries. It was 
important to find the right place to hold this. It must he oentnd 
for countries stretching across the continent from Japan to FaM- 
Stan, It must be in a country that would exdude none of our dele- 
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gates on polftfca] grounds. It must be reasonably pleasant and 
secluded* with a tolerable climate^ And it must provide a buyding 
where <3ur group could live and work together for a three-month 
period without intemjption. 

This proved to be a taD order^ We made inquiries m Singapore^ 
throughout Malaya, in Bangkok, and southern Thailand^ We fol¬ 
lowed up every suggestion that was made. Ail to no purpose* Our 
time was running out We were due within a few days to start a 
program for the Indian GovermneuL 

When our spirits were at low ebb, someone asked if we bad oon- 
^idered Chiengmat We hadn't even heard of itj As we made In- 
qtddeSp it sounded hopeful. A twenty-hour train journey from 
Bangkok was involved. There were planes—but not when we 
could travel AH right, we would go hy trakip and fly back- 

Cbiengmai exceeded our wildest hopes. It had everytlung. 
Back home later we called it oar Shangri-la* A fertile plain ringed 
with mountains; a dry and bracing climate, iri contrast with 
Bangkok’s enervating heat and humidity; a friendly community, 
with considerable missioDaiy enterprises—schools, hospital, leper 
colonyp and a theological senunary. To crown it alh the seminary 
had a vacation covering the exact three-month period we had 
planned for our Lnstitutet And it had all the accommudaticins and 
facilities we neededl 

« * * 

In February 1958 snow fell m Thailand for the first tune on 
record, ft feU only in the hi^ mountains. But in Chiengmai the 
nights were so cold that we had to collect extra blankets for our 
delegates—especially those who had come strajgh=t from the 
Equator. 

No one complained. We had come prepared to work haid^ 
to live a strictly disciplined life. The program was tou^. We our¬ 
selves found it so. Asians in general do not easily adapt to closely 
rimed schedules. Yet for our purpose everything had to be strictly 
scheduled* It speaks volumes for our group that they accepted it, 
day after day for twelve long weeks, unfaltering loyalty. 

They came from eleven territories—Japan, Korea, the Philip¬ 
pines, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, C^lon, In¬ 
dia, and Faldstaji. There were twenty in aJl^leven men and nine 
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women. All were picked leaders, of graduate status, and profes¬ 
sionally qualified. _ i. j 

Living a close community life with our twenty Asians had a 
deeply pervasive effect on iis- The Asian food we shared with 
them was an unmitigated hardship—before the end our reactions 
against the inevitable dish of rice became intensel At every other 
point, we found ourselves slowly undergoing a process of assumln- 
tion. This was obviously accelerated because our delegates wctc 
of such high caliber. Our discussions with them were intelleetually 
stimulating to the point of being erdting. We be^n to see old 
truths from completely new angles. With gentle persuasiveness 
they laid bare prejudices in us of which we had been unaware, 
and tenderly exposed stupid foibles we bad never before rec^* 
mrM as such. They readily admitted that we were eha ^ging 
them; but no mom, we had to confess, than they were challenging 

la this atmosphere many of out Western institutions and tradi¬ 
tions look on a new light. Some were enhanced and made us ieel 
proud of out heritage. Others looked pitifully threadbare and 
shamed us. What went deepest was out Increasing awareness that, 
after all our world travels and font visits to Asia, we bad still pte- 
served intact an unconscious attitude of superiority that we now 
saw to he whoUy unjustified by the facts, and quite “tmojuous. 
We had regarded it as an unassailable presupposition that the 
West is better Oian the East Actually it was merely an unex¬ 


amined prejudice. , 

It was a startling fact that in those three months in Chiengmm 
we lived closer to these Asians than we had ever done for a simile 
period with any Western group. We were de^ly involved ^tb 
them in a total experience of group living, and at the same time 
were perstmaUy involved with each of them in a coumelmg rela¬ 
tionship, We have asked ourselves what would have 
we had gone through a similar experience with a Western group. 
We seriously wonder whether any Western group 
remamed intact throughout such a t«t Asmns 
greater capacity for involvement and mteidependence than wa 

*“cmt of all these experiences there came an awareness that we 
must re-evaluate our whole Western philosophy nf marriage and 
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family life. Seen through Eastern eyes, much that vte had taken 
for granted showed grave deficiencies. At the same time, many 
Hastem institutions took on new meaning and significance when 
viewed from the point of view of the Asian. 

During om many hours of discussion we tried to take notes. 
These in the end ran to a hundred dosely written pages. We had 
hoped to Summarize them in time to lodude the material in the 
printed report of the Chiengmai Institute. But we had to give up 
this idea. Many of the issus were too subtle and complex to be 
categorized. Much of what we had learned needed to be thought 
ont at leisure, so that its full implicatioBS could be understood. 
Sometimes we could not grasp the relevance of what we had been 
told, and wanted to check our facts with the findings of other 
obsovers. Our Chiengmai group repeatedly warned us that they 
were not necessarily, in relatoig their individual experience and 
observation, speaking for their cultures as a whole. We therefore 
put our notes away for closer examination later. 

• * * 

On the bumpy little airfield we clustered together under the 
wing of the ancient DC*3, seeking shelter from the sootdiing mid* 
day sun. Over toward the west rose the mountain, crowned with 
its Buddhist temple, three thousand feet up, to which we had 
climbed one Saturday. Eastward the trim rice paddies stretched 
to the edge of the tosvn^the “new town" that was old a thousand 
years ago. 

Many Thai friends had come to sea us off. We chatted and sang 
gaily together. But our heartmess was forced. It covered a deep 
sadness-the sadness of our final farewells. Never again on this 
earth would our little band be assembled together in one place 
We had lived in a fellowship so dose that its tenaination was for 
us like the dying of a part of ourselves. 

Now the plane was ready. One by one wc climbed aboard and 
took our seats. The motors spluttered and roared. The waving lig- 

on the airfield below became liny specks, then melted into 
the landscape. 

It was dl over. Two years of planning and preparation. Three 
months of learning, training, studying. Chiengmai, whieh had 
wrought m us sudi depths of new experience, would henceforth 
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be only a name on the ol Asia. The c^de of light is which 
we had lived together was broken and scattered. 

Yet each of us held in his hand a tiny candle. Our circle of light 
was broken. Yes—but only in aider that new light might be shared 
with others. Our delegates had pledged themselves, before they 
parted, tp initiate training programs in their own countries within 
twelve months. Each would go back and from his candle start a 
new circle of light. 

And we, who had gone to Asia to take the light to these others 
what would we do? We would go back to the West. But not with 
complacency. Not with empty hands. We^ too, had a candle^a 
new candle whose light had been kindled in the East. And now 
we had to take that light to the West. So the light from the East 
and the light from the West could mingle, and together make a 
greater bght than either could mate alone. 
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Chapter i 


THE REIGN OF THE PATRIARCH 


Sou-mai was wrapprf in the fobs of apple-blossoro silk which was 
her marriage-bed mghtdress. She held the child egairt^ her breast 1 
Saw her smile as her husband came near to her. Before he took the 
child she oUered, or looked on its face, he put on her piQow, as ihanhs- 
giit» a gold hairpb such as each mother of a son weara in her nape 
knot. In his wife^s pm he had set an oblong of clear green jade. 

Then he took the child in Its waTm wrappinss of rosy satin in the 
palms of his two hands^ He keek to his own mother. He knelt to his 
Viife s mother. He carried his son through every court in the homestead^ 
making the new Lin*s airfval known, with ceremony, to aUi the Family 
—men* women and children—and to the Cod of the Hearth, Standing 
under the lamp of continuotis life, he told the glad tidings in the Hall 
of the Ancestors. 

Then be gave his son back into his wife^s keeping for the "three days 
of quietness" when her own mother and her serving woman were the 
only persons pennitted to enter the court of her dwelling.^ 

Here i$ the supreme drama of life in the East. The details may 
vary widely, Nora Waha fs describing an old-fashioned, pristo- 
cratic Chinese family, where oeremooy was of great importance. 
In a peasant home, the same occasion would have been more sim¬ 
ply celebrated. But with or without the brimmings, we are here 
at the very heart of Asian family life* 

Nothing that a mnn ever achieves—wealth, honor, famei eveo. 
sainthood—is more profoundly sigaificant titan the event in which 
he becomes the father of a son. This is the fulfillment of his 
destiny—religious, social, personal. 

Nothing that a woman ever achieves is remotely comparable to 
the proud moment when she ^ves her hushand a male child. This 
is her khiniag hour of glorious triumph. The Chinese character for 
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good Is coiripoiin ded of the two chaitictors for "^womaji” and 

hoy, A woffiEXn. with a son is as good a thing as cao possibly be 
imagined. 

In the birth of a first son the life of the family is renewed^ The 
torch is handed on for another generatlaii. The continuity of the 
line IS assured. This is a moment of profound human satisfaction 
and of divine blessing. 

Failure to produce a son is the greatest disaster that can over^ 
take any mamed couple^ Of the three unfilial acts, says Mendus, 
the most serious is to leave no descendant. This is the supreme act 
of ingratitude to a man^s piareuts. In no way can he do them 
greater damage. The Sanskrit word for a son, pwfrflj means lit¬ 
erally, One who saves from put, or heU—the hell for parents who 
have DO sons. 

other duties must therefore yield place to the alhimportant 
obliption to beget an heir. In the thirteenth century lin Fu-yi, 
at eighteen years of age, was commanded by the Emperor KubUi 
Khan to go north from Canton to Peiping, to use hk skill in work¬ 
ing os the canal system. A command from the Emperor was never 
questioned. Yet when it was m^de known that he was the only 
son of a father who had “plucked the flower of life^ (died), he 
was aUow^ed to delay hk departure till it was certain that his bride 
had conceived. When the child turned out to be a girl, an order 
was secured releasing him to make the long journey home in order 
to beget another child. Again a daughter was bom. A second or- 
was secured, and he returned home again. This time his wife 
tore a son. He never returned to Canton. His obligation to the 
family was at kst fulfilled.^ 

From early childhoH^d, a boy knows that life's greatest goal is 
to have a son. From early diildbood. a girl knows that unless she 
mames and gives her husband a son, her life will be without 
significance. 

in tlie Hindu mflrriagu lituaJ, the bridegroom prays: 

Oh God of Fire from whom emanate all good actions, bestow 
upon us abundance of sons. 

Oh God of Indra, bestow upon iny wife worthy sons and all 
glory, I pray to you that ten sons be bom to me,"* 
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From the Fertile Crescent^ Japped by the gentle waters of the 
tideless Medileminean, to the rocky eastern shmes oF Nippon, 
where the great PaeiEe breakers crash in foaming surf—nesirly six 
thousand mQes of land mass inhabited by well over half of the 
world's population—the patriarchal family reigns supreme. For 
full four thousand years of recorded history it has held undisputed 
sway. The odd and fascinating family patterns of some island peo¬ 
ples and hill tribes—polyandry, matrilmeal descent, Tnatrilocal 
marriage:, and the like—have captivated the anthropologists. But 
these are, by comparison with the patriarchal family system, of 
little account in the great stream of human cultureH Th^ are hkc 
epherneral bubbles on the surface of the moving walers^ They 
are the oddities produced by gene mutations. The hereditary pat¬ 
tern that has dominated the humim family^ that has hcen passed 
down through countless generations, in East and West alikep is 
solidly^ unvaryingly patriarchal. It is impossible to comprehend 
human culture and human history without grasping clearly this 
central fact. Patriarchalism has shaped, and has been shaped by* 
all the great civilizations that have been the cradle^ the nurseiyi 
and the hnine of man. 

What is patriarchalLsm? It is the authority, the rule, the domin¬ 
ion of the male as father* In mamage that is patriarchal^ the hus¬ 
band is the head. If, as usually happenSp it is also patrilineal, the 
children take their father's name. If it is also patrilocal, the son 
takes his bride into his father*s home, which becomes her home 
also. 

Why this dominance of th« male? Because he was stronger? Be¬ 
cause he was believed to be more intelligent and resourceful? 
Because he had seized the money and the power? All these rea¬ 
sons have been given, and aU are valid. But these are not the basic 
reasons. Again and agialOt discussions of male dominance seem to 
have missed the essential point. The real reason is biological. To¬ 
day it is known to be bad biologyj inacotirate biology. But i^ly 
our modem scientiSc knowledge has brought this to light Ancient 
wisdom found its own interpretation logicnl mid obvious. 

When we find life good, we want it to continuCr Even if it is 
not so good^ we do not desire It to end. We crave for the co^ 
tinuity of the things we value, first our life, then our clierished 
possessions^land, homC:. the frmts of our toil, onr creative achieve- 
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ment When the mexor^^bb demands of nature insist that personal 
life must end, Ave still wish to live on in our children—those who 
hear our likeness^ and ore flesh of our flesh, bone of our bonep 
blood of our blood, 

So a man $ee5 in his son the continuation of himself into the 
future that he must personally relinquish. Therefore he Avants 
sons. And to get sons^ he needs a Avoman. The process of repro¬ 
duction is hhe the ageless miracle of the harvest* The grain of 
rice is planted in the earth. It lies buried out of sight for a time. 
Down in the darkness^ it draws sustenance from the soil. Then, 
in the fullness of time^ it emerges and becomes fruitful, multiply- 
ing itself as ncAv grains of rice. 

So it is with a man* He plants his seed in the woman. This is 
the ancient language of reproduction—the seed planted in the soiln 
The seed is the whole gelatinous mass of the seminal fluid. An¬ 
cient man knew nothing of the sperm and the ovum. This knowl¬ 
edge belongs to the era of the microscope. For him the seminal 
fluid Avas the subs^noe that grew into the child—drawing suste¬ 
nance from the womb of the pregnant woman, absorbiug the 
blood that issued periodically from the womb when there was no 
child there. The woman's body nurtured the seed, as the soO 
nurtured the grain of rice. But the seed avos the man s seed and 
the child was the man's child. It was his ongoing spirit, his 
cuutinumg life. 

To the Elastem mind> therefore^ the difference between the man 
and the woman was a basic difference, a fundamental difference 
of function. The woman could never be as important as the man, 
any more than the soil could be as important as the seed. By her 
very nature she was secondary, auxiliary. This is the very root of 
aU the discriminatiou betweou man and woman that has charac¬ 
terized the history of the East, and, in earlier rimes, of the West 
as well. This explains everything. No other explanation does so. 

Fatiiarchalism is the enthronement of man as father* As father 
he is the bearer of the torch of life. It is passed on, that precious 
torch, from generation to generation-thnough the medium of a 
womb. To have a womb you need a woman. A woman is, su¬ 
premely, a womb, as a man is, supremely, the bearer of the seed 
of life. That is their destiny. Their destiny decides their function. 
Their funcrion defines their relationship. 
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* * * 


In the shady Lind of ghosts the ancisstors dwelL 

When Sou-mai’s husband had carried his infant son (riima- 
phantly through the courts of the homestead, and proclaimed his 
biith to the members'of the family who dwelt there in the flesh, 
be then made his aimotmcement to the unseen members of the 
family group—the household gods; and the ancestors. To them, 
the news was even more welcome than to the others. 

What the ancestors do in the spirit-life i$ not made dear in de¬ 
tail. But their main preoccupatioa is not in doubt With loving 
Care and anxious concern they brood over the cxintiniiing life of 
the family. And theii major interest is in the arrival of sons to 
continue the line. This Is their main topic of conversation when 
they get together with other spirits, the ancestors of other 
Those whose descendants are bringing forth a goodly crop of bo^ 
have great prestige. Any hapless spirit whoso current heir is m 
out a son is in a pitiable state—he knows no peace and he wi ers 
like a flower cut off from its roots- For if an ancestor s line dies out 
he has lost his continuity on earth. His name is forgotten, his Ian 
and goods are devoured by strangers. He leaves the abode of the 
spirits and becomes a lost, wandering ghost. 

The ancestors are thought of as being in every sense mrabem 
of the family, except that they Hve on the other side rf the veil. 
“Never in the House of Lin or of Wong" Nora te Is uj 

“have 1 heard anvone speak of any ancestor as dead. On all feast 
davB they send him, by fire, gifts symbolic of wishes for good for¬ 
tune in Heaven. On all days he is very mneh f^ve on the lips ol 
his family, who speak of him as having a keen interest in n 


affairs."* 

In the old aristocratic families, the stories of the anc^oir. ^ 
not allowed to he forgotten. "Our family history is long. Su^ng 
explains, “but there are none among our clan who do not taw* 
its principal events, it is the custom ^ 

gaiealogy committed to momoty by «.ch child dumg the ^ 
year m to atoohwm; for to Family to repeat to g=.> o.l°gy 

aloud in imison in the Hall of Ancestors ^ ^ i™ men 

saiv; and for each Family Elder to gather the homestead worn™ 
and children about him for the relation of family incidents, 

axioms, and life stories**^ 
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In simple peasant homes where life is a relentless struggle 
against famine, pestilence, and disaster, there fa no room for 
ancestral halls and little time for storyteUing. But the ancestors 
are not forgotten. They are remembered at the family altar. In 
Buddhist and Shinto homes this is a small shelf or shrine, located 
at some central point in the house. On tablets of wood are rviitten 
the names of the deceased, with the dates of their death. Family 
members are expected to bow to the altar, to light incense sticks 
at appropriate times, to make offerings of rice and tea on special 
occasions. On anniversaries and religious festivals, special rites 
arc observed. At times of crisis the ancestors and the household 
gods are implored to intervene. In these ceremonies, the male 
head of the household, usually the son of the most recent ancestor, 
assumes the mle of priest, and offers the sacriffces. 

The worship of ancestors seems to lie behind all the great 
patriarchal civilizah'ons. There are traces of it in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. showing that it was a feature of early SemiBc family life. 
Undoubted evidences are found in the Hindu family. In China 
and Japan it has survived down to our own time. 

In Roman society ancestors were worshiped along with house¬ 
hold gods- At a patrician wedding the approval of the unseen 
members of the family, who dwelt in the spirit world, had always 
to be sought Bride and bridegroom toot part in the sacramental 
^ting of a special cake that had first been offered to the gods. 
The wading cake in our modem marriages is saM to be a direct 
survival of this andent 

• * • 

So Wang Lung sat, and so his age came on him day by day 
year by year, and he slept fitfully in the sun as bis father had done. 

. . . But still one thing remained to him and it was hfa love for 
Ids land , . When Spring came each year he must go out on to 
the l^d; ^d now although he could no longer hold a plow or do 
Mything but see another drive the plow throng the earth, still 
he murt needs go and he went , . , In the dawn he went out and 
wito his trembling hands he reached and plucked a hit of budding 
r^llow and a spray of peach bloom and held them all day in hfa 
^nd. . He came to the enclosed place upon a low hill where 
he had buried hfa dead. He stood trembling on hfa staff and he 
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looked at the gjBves and he remembered them every one. They 
were more de-ar to him now than the ions who lived in his ox%ti 
house, . + * .^nd he looked oarehiUy and he saw the place where 
he would lie below his father and his unde and above Ching and 
not far from O Jan. And he stared at the bit of earth where he was 
to lie and he saw himself in it and back in his own land forever."^ 

The patriarchal family w'as rooted in land tenure. The land ws 
life. It yielded season by season the means of sustaining life, it 
provided the only earthly possession that moth and rust could not 
corrupt that thieves could not steaL So long as the family kept 
its land^ the future was assured. So long as its members gave their 
labor to cultivate the land, it yielded its fruits in due season. Land 
was security. Land ^vas survivaL And when life came to an end^ 
the land» like a patient and compassionate motherj gathered tired 
bones and weary flesh into its embrace* 

The land gave the family stability and continuity^ and this 
pleased the ancestors. But sharing the land called for co-opcration 
and harmony among the family members. Discord could be 
disastrous. The work could not be done if the workers were con* 
stantly disagreeing' The labor of all was needed if all were to 
prosper. 

At this point the ancestors made their coiatribution. They held 
the family together in a common loyalty. Fear of their wrath, and 
of the powers they could invoke, prevented factions from break¬ 
ing Out, and enabled the family members to live peaceably 
together. 

All families in the East did not own land. Feasants were often 
tenant farmers. Artisans lived by their craft. But the core of 
patriarehalism is the famfly that owns land. Uprooted from the 
land, the patriarchal family loses its stability. 


The patriarchal family existed in many forms. Where there w^ 
enough land or wealth to sustain all* the extended famuy me 
desired pattern. In theory this meant that the patriarch and 
wife, aU their sons and th^ wives^ their gr^uidsons and the wyes 
of such as had th^m. and even their great-grandsons, would live 
together in one large eommiinity. The greatest blessing a man 
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might enjoy was to see his house extend to five geaet^tions before 
he died. It was a blessing rarely vouchsafed. 

An extended family could he a large group. In additton to 
family members it might include servants^ apprentices* employ- 
ses* lodgers* and visiting guests. The Tin family home in North 
China, where Nora Wain lived* and which she has so vividly 
described in The House of Exile^ comprised a total of eighty-three 
porMns. We have ourselves been guests in such a home. The 
dining area was lile a public restaurant, the kitchen like that of 
a hotel, with its staff of cooks and kltchenmaids. At night, when 
the children had gone up to bed* their shoes lay in dozens at the 
font of the stairs, of all sizes and shapes—some tidily placed to¬ 
gether* others carelessly thrown down. 

Traditionally, this kind of home was run as a joint This 

means that there was no individual ownership of property^ The 
family resources were owned in common. All contributed what 
they had lo give, in skill and labor and service. Each was entitled 
to what he^ needed, so far as the family resources were able to 
provide it. AH for each, and each for all" was the motto. 

A famdy community of this kind required efficient organization. 
There had to be rules. Someone had to exercise authority. 

TIat someone was the patriarch, or family elder. He was usu- 
but not necessarily, the oldest male in the family. Bui he must 
be old enough, and experienced enough, to command respect. The 
paWarch might be a tyrant. He bad a good deal of power-^though 
seldom in the East, as much as the pefesias of the Roman patri- 
sentence his ou-ti children to death without 
outside inteiferen^. The patriarch might be benign and kindly, 
and often be was. Rulers m evety sphere of life vary a good deal, 
m^oir persoualitie and in the methods they employ to keep 

What_’^s e^ntial was that he should have undisputed au^ 
thonty* As ^peror should have a fathers love for his people, 

“ should have a sovereigns power over the family.- says 
an old Chinese wax™ Jin various ways the prestige of the patri^ 
arch was emphasized. This was especially true in Japan. 

.1^ through external impressions the 

mratal attitude of filial obedience, the head of a family f generally 
the father) enjoys markedly privileged treatment in everyday 
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iife* The famfly head does not do \vith his own hands 

things—or rather is prohibited from doing snch things ^ ^ ^ 

is thought to eompromise his authority* He must ^ serv m _ 

erything by his wife, childien w others subject to 

power. For instance, he should get his wife Or servant 

anything which is right under his nose, ^e fa y ica f 

better fed and must not eat the same things as o er 

his family (especially children), for it V ^*ated 

such. When entering or leaving bis house, he should 

with special ceremony. In his house the heads ’■j'”*' . 

Bt for his authoiTity. In all other trifles of every ay e ^ _ 
of a family should enjoy special treatment hewing ^ ^ 
as absolute ruler* A paienfs. especially a fathers, position 

majestic and supreme."* ... . „ kjer 

Under its undoubted head the extended family famflv 

archy. The patriarchal system creates widim the ^ 

group a complex balance of dominance and su mis^n, a ^ 
and obedience. We see this particularly at _ 1^7 of the 

thority of the in-laws over the junior couple; the au o , _ 

husband over the wife; the authority of the parent over , 

In other, less clearly defined relationships the gui mg pr __ _ 
usually were that a junior is subservient to a senior and a woman 

subservient to a man. * -wrv 

When chickens are closely observed, it is 
group living together there is an established j . ^ 

Sg hum the seLssured boss, who can bully any 
yard with Impunity, right down to the scrawny an m ^ ^ 

dividual who is pushed around by everyone e se. . ^ 

new chicken is Inlroduced into the group, it as ^ 
place in the peck order by a series of encounters with the old 

The patriarchal family likewise h^ its peck i 

an inappropriate word. The old Chinese , , ^^ijj^ut 

senior relative to hit a junior relative as hard as he liked, witho 

risk of penalty as long as he did not ^tuw w ■ jj,. 

The order L not. as in the case of the 
dividual valor. It is defined by the person s p ^ ^ obce 

The rules are clearly understood by all and 

and has to accept it There is no such thing as competitive gettmg 
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ahead"—at least so fai as recogni 2 ed status M the family group is 
concerned. Individual worth can be recognized and rewarded in 
other waySp but the rules that determine the hierarchy are sac¬ 
rosanct Only for v^jry strong reasons^ in very onusu^ cireuin- 
stanees, can they be set aside. 

The security that the patriardid family offers is therefore pur¬ 
chased at a pricep That price is the severe UmitatioD of individual 
aspiration^ Ambitions and rebellious persons are doomed, unless 
they have tlie good fortune to inherit positions of power and pres^ 
tigCp to suffer acute frustration. Fortunately the age-old philoso¬ 
phy of the Elas% embodied in its religions^ does not encourage 
ambition or rebeUion, but inculcates resignation and acceptance. 

As the family^ so goes the community. “The state,“ said PlatOp 
is the family writ large." Society in the East was E>ased upon the 
same kinds of hierarchical systems as we find in the patnarchal 
family group. In Japan, for instance, the whole nation was con¬ 
ceived of as one large family, with the Emperor as the Arch- 
Patriarch to whom complete filial obedience was due from all. A 
rigid social system kept mdividuals in their appointed stationSp 
vigorously discouraging any movement up or dov^n in the scale. 
The most rigid of all was the caste system in India. 

Through the interplay of family and society in the maintenance 
of a hierarchical order* life in the East has been kept stable 
through long ages. Within this order each individual has had his 
role assigned to him according to the circufnstances of his birth 
and the rules of succession, and not on the basis of individual 
merit+ This concept stands in complete contrast with the princi¬ 
ples that govern society today in the West 

* t * 

The estended family has been, for the vast majority of people 
living in the East, the theoretical ideah The principles that govern 
its operation have been the bads of the teaching of the lawmakers 
and the sages—of Manu, of Confucius* and of many others. These 
principles have deeply affected the life and thought of nearly 
all East Asians. 

Yrt the idea that all Eastern people live, or have lived, in such 
families is quite mistaken. Olga Lang, studying census returns 
used for taxation purposes, estimates that during t}'pieal periods 
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of Chinese history the aveiage faniUy oouW ™>t have ooMisled of 
locHre than six to eight persons.* So large exten ^e$ 

have been only a small minority, Most of them were fcimd m 
the wealthy aristocratic class—the gentry—and among v, 

f^umers. . t ’ * 

The obstacles have been formidable. The first is poveij*. Joirf 

ownership of land, property or wealth b^mes ® 'evco 

the resources are inadequate to provide for the en e ^ 
desperate expedients like infantid.de, the selling o surp lu .i 
ters, and the sending of surplus sons into the 
labor—even such measures have not always * break 

is nut enough to support everybody, ibe fam m ^ _ 

up and some members seek their fortune elsew ere. _ 
Carhural was at first measured by acres, , 

poles, then by yards and feet, tiU they all left the ^ 

today distributed aU over the country as dom^tic seiyants. 
The same excessive subdivision of the land may be s^n 
today. Similarly, it is forcing young people to leave e 
family look for work in the dties. 

Often severe famUy quarrels would break ^ ^ 

The ideal was complete harmony. The tnwn of 

achieved by the famous Ch'en family, in the Cbm^ tov^ 
Chiang Chou, whose seven hundred rncml^ aU « 

without a trace of discord. Even the family dogs wem so 
behaved that if one was late for diimer dm oUict nmety-mn po 

litelv awaited his arrival before begin^g to Mt famous 

Needless to say, this ideal was seldom achieved fc«ous 
Chinese classic. Dream of the Red Chamber, _ 

tocratic homestead and portrays a dismal se^uen , , _ y 
and quarrels. S. C. Dube's carebd study of family relationships 

among Indian villages tells a similar story. ftnaUv set ui> 

separate establishments oi tlieir o ^ 

“L. pr«u,^ Jhe 

away until aU that was left was the stem j y 
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those in the direct successioo remained tn the patriarch's 
home-the first-hom tn each generation, together with the chil¬ 
dren who were as yet unmanied. The eldest son was bound to 
remain and take care of the family property, to assume respond- 
'ly for the care of his aged parents, and to perform the ancestral 
ntes. If he abdicated, another son would be appointed in his 
place. Sonj^es, however, the property was didded up among 
aU the brothers, the eldest receiving a double portion. 

When ^e extended joint fatruly became nnwoikahle, the result¬ 
ing situation was handled in a variety of ways. If the brothers 
separated, they might continue to live in the community, on good 
terms with each other^better, perhaps, than if they had stayed 
in fte same householdl Each, except the eldest, would live alone 
wrth his and children. This small unit would constitute the 
famtly. As the sons grew up, this new family unit might 
develop mto an extended family, or a stem family, according to 

rh^ j'l iirvi c+^p%® 


patterns have, in the long hktory of the 
East, been fluid and interchangeable. All can coexist without dis- 
mptio^f the patmrchal system of which they are varied expre^ 
SIOIK. Th^ fa^er m each case is the head of the family. What 
varies is merely the size and structure of the group over which be 
exercises his authority. 

The pa^ch acts as family head in the making of aU major 

fZZ; T divore«, for 

adt^bom for tbo eipubioD from Iht family „f recalcittaBt mem- 

^ for tbo family proporty a„d for tho 

fulfills its 

lagil„.“ =11 » 1 » l»v. 

Somatlmm a cornitj) helps the patriarch to deal with a 
tomplr^ted problem. 11 amy rrtorejy mdte sbESesdoos which 
Wy h^de^ptoor rejeets. or it mayha,e“we, to act 
tasis of a laaionty doelsioii. In Japan the powers of Ibe tamav 

SS'i.TtoX"’' =“ 1“ Louisa^ 3 
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Whilo dis^igreeineiits and quarr^b w€ro not lacking in the ^last- 
em family^ the membeis always closed ranks to meet a threat from 
the outside. Their common kinship put them under obligation to 
stand by one another in times of trouble. A wrong done to one 
was a wrong done to A kinsman in trouble must always be 
given succor—this was a sacred obligation. 

“Wang Lunges uncle returned suddenly without explanation of 
where he had been and what he had done. He stood at the door 
as though he had dropped from a cioud» bis ragged clothes uu- 
buttoned and girdled loosely as ever about hini+ and his face as it 
always was but wrinkled and hardened with the sun and the 
wind. . * , He sat hfmsnlf down, then, and he drew a bowl and 
chopsticks to him ^nd he helped himself freely. - * ^ Wang Lung 
knew' very well that now his uncle would never be driven 
again> now that he knew Wang Lung had wherewith to feed hinii 
And Wang Lung thought of thL and thought of his unde s wife 
with great fear because he saw that they would come to his house 
and none would stop tbeTri.--And he was exceedingly angry and 
the more angry because he must bury it all in his heart and an¬ 
swer with smiles and welcome his relatives."^ ^ 

Regardless of a man*s feelings^ the duty of hospitality must 
performed. Therefore, in the East, none but those who have vi> 
bted the law and put themselves outside the pale need evw be 
destitute. In a society where the joint family func±ions there ism 
need of orphanages or asylums^ of social or welfare services. The 
needy go to their kin and are received. After the great fire of 184^ 
in Hong Kong, it is said that not one of the victims needed to seek 
charity. All ivere taken in and tended by their relativeSi^^ 

We knew a man in Bombay whose dream it was to become a 
lawyer. He began to attend law school, taking an even^g jo 
support his family. Then a kinsman died, ^ 

six children. No other relative ^vas able to help. Wiiiou ^ n 
tion, this man abandoned bis personal plans. 
daytime job as well as an evening one and supports 
It never occurred to him that his own fnmilJ 

least in comparison with his family obUga^ons. ™ , 
sacrifice the individunl" expresses good Hindu . 

The obligations to help a kinsman may ,, ^ 

lengths. In one of the Liao-chm stories. Mi. Chn finds himself e 
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demned after death to be a wandering ghost. He is not unduly 
disconcerted. He reflects that his maternal cousin works as a sec- 
retmy in the office of the ting of the underworld. With such in- 
&eiice nt court, he is sure he can get his relative to arrange for 
him to he reborn into a nice family, and so get back to earthl 
The members of the patriarchal family stand together because 
they are knit one to another hy strong bonds of Jdnship. They are 
of the same seed, grafted to the same stem, the same blood flow- 
mg in their veins. Above and beyond all other differences, their 
final obligation is to tbe unity of the family. 


TTie ptKition of privilege goes always to the first-bom sen. He 
K given the best food, tbe best mom, the most expensive presents. 
He IS destined fw an important tok. so it is proper to foster in 
him a sense of self-miportance. 

After him, in order, come the other sons. Then come the daugh¬ 
ters^ order of bhth-but all of lesser importance than the youngs 
The proper priorities must be carefully observed E. H, 
Cre^desmb^ the taking of baths in a Japanese family. Father 
has fi^ tom; then the eldest son. followed by other sons in order; 
then tbe mother, followed by the daughters in order; and finaUy 

^ly to be detached kter and grafted on to another family stem, 

® ™ piglings. If space is congested, 
meml^r^ ^ permanent family 

As the children reach the age of marriage a process of inter- 

lucmbers. One hy one 

lop ^1?* T' borne. One by 

one fte^ughters l^ve to go to the homes of their bridegrooms 

^the Eastern motfer keeps her ^ns and loses her daSe«* 

^aw T^r“*^ flaMgbters am taken by her daughters- 

m-law. They come as strangers into the family jost aa she herself 
once did years ago. wrseu 
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My mother is ^iooing her spinmog wheel, 

For whom do you my mother? 

For whoED do you put the spools m yOiiT baisket? 

We^ the dau^ters will be goLog away for ever 
To hoiD^ of our husbands. 

For whom do you spin now? 


For whom do 1 spin, my daughter? 

For whom do I put the Sjpwh in the basket? 

You, my daughters, shall leave me for evefi 
You shall go to the other lands. 

1 spin these spools for the brides of my sons* 

For them I put the ^oois in the basket 
Brides of my sons who wiU oome to this my home, 
Their home.** 


Normally all girls mairy m the East. So* in the course of a gen¬ 
eration, all of the women bom into a family leave it^ and all of the 
women who become established members of the family are those 
who entered it first as strangers. This is the patriarchal system. 
The family continues, generation by generation* as an endless line 
of males, passing ori the seed from father to son, from father to 
sod^ The women's function is a secondary one—to receive the seed, 
to nurture it, and thus to build up the family of their husbands 


and their sons. 

The family assumed the duty of finding wives for its sons* ^d 
husbands for its daughters. Marriage was a family coacemp be¬ 
cause it was the means by whidi the family s future was assure . 
Individual wishes were not ignored, but they could not be allow 
to clash with the interests of the famUy. Caie was exercised in 
matching hrides and bridegrooms, because iBuch wm at sta e. 
The couple themselves, however, had little choice in the wrange- 
ment of then marriage. In Chiim their signatures were e™ 
required on the certificate, which was an agreement concluded 

between the family eldersi ^ ^ 

There is no evidence to prove that this system has led to more 
conflict in marriage than any other method of bringing husband 
and wife together. The East has certainly had its share of truly 
happy TQUiTiages. 
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One fa^r m fitness for marriage was emphasized above all oth^ 
^-the chastity of the bride. By contrast, there was little inquiry 
mto the seaual past of the bridegroom. This "double standard" has 
been bitterly attacked in tlie modem West as an evidence of un¬ 
just discrimination against the woman. 

T^e cxplanarion is simple when we remember the all-important 
function of the ^man^to give her husband sons. A man wanted 

T ^ not those of some 

mani m womb in which he planted his seed must not he 
^teminat^ by any alien seed. This might lead to falsification 
of the family line, which would bring down upon all concerned 
the curse of the ancestors. 

alii ^ ^g^ts over the sexu¬ 

ality of the woi^ he mairied. He must be able to rely upon her 

relaUoL beT ^ would consent to have sex 

^atioiB before marriage rendered hersdf unfit to be any man's 

^e^S^ priced heself ineapabie of the self-control needed to 
^ard her inlegnly. What she could do before marriage, it was 

maiTiage. Her husband would 

the bearer of 

m l^ki ^ ^ he willed. He needed a wife 

^ bego^XrlulX^: 

If the woman concerned is a harlot, however, he is not normally 
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tespoDsible for any childr&a she may bear. The fact that she is 
sexually available to mmy men means that the paternity of her 
children cannot be established, and the responsibility therefore 
cannot be laid upon any one of them. 

A ttian in the East does not, therefore, wrong his wife by having 
sex relatioixs with another woman. The functional difference be- 
tween them makes what would be heinous for her harmless for 
him. He ram give her the life-giving seed just as effectively, ff he 
also distributes some of it elsewhere. There are times—when she 
is pregnant, for instance—when she has no use for it What be 
does with another woman need not interfere with discharging his 
duty to raise 50 ns by his wif^ and cannot falsify the family line^, 
It therefore does not violate his integrity as a husband. Tech' 
nically he cannot be unfaitbfiil to her In the sense that she can be 
unfaithful to him* The difference is not one of discrimination bs"- 


tween the sexes. It is biologicaL 

In practicCj however, the man does not have unlimited sexual 
freedom. In a society where every w^oman is expected to many, 
sexual license would have disastrous consequences. A man may 
not be sinning against his wife in having relations with anoffier 
Woman. But he is very definitely sinning against the woman and 
her husband or potentia] husband. If she is married* he is doing to 
another man the worst thing that any other man could do to hiiafi- 
He is conspiring with another man's wife to cheat him, to mb him 
of his exclusive sexual rights over his wife, and to endang^ the 
integrity of his family hue. This makes the adulterer as guilty as 
the adulteress, but for a different reason. The woman has violated 
her own marriage. The man has viobted another man s marriage. 

If a married man has sex rclatioDS with a woman who is not mar¬ 
ried or betrothed, be does not wrong her husband, bemuse she has 
none. Yet he wrongs her, in that he renders her unfit for mamage. 
He Wrongs her father and her family by bringing disgrace upon 
them; and he wongs the prospective husband who rnight other¬ 
wise have had her as his wife, by removing her from the mamage 

Though ia the East the basis of sex morality is <^erent 
that in the modem West, it is logically derived from the prinapla 
that govern the patriarchal family. Its demands upon 
are absolute-^not because of discrimination, but m ac^^re 
vnik the bJological concept of functioiml diffe^ce. WhUe rts de- 
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lauDds upon the man are theoreticany very light, in practice his 
behavior is more strictly controlled than is that of the Western 
man. 


« 


• * 


Historically the patriarchal family has been a magnificent insti¬ 
tution. It has given the £!ast stability and order for four thousand 
years. It has given purpose and direction to the life of the indi¬ 
vidual. It has defined and shaped the life of society. Sometimes 
its demands are harsh. Always the self-interest of the individual 
must be sacrtficed to the welfare of the group. It is intolerant of 
variety and stubbornly resists change. When its rigid rules arc 
broken it can be ruthless and itnplaoable. 

Vet it has given great benefits to its members. Life in the ex¬ 
tended joint family could be rich and good. Consider what it has 
to offer. 

In such a family group you are unlikely to feel lonely or re¬ 
jected, Vou are sectire among your own lath and kin. You have 
no worries about personal finances or personal property', because 
you possess neither. Tbeio is no fragmentation of life; old and 
young, men and women, live together in a fully rounded com* 
muftity. As the years pass there is little change to disturb or uproot 
you. Life Is placid, and events follow their logical and predictable 
course. You are accepted for what you are. Provided you contrib¬ 
ute yow quota of labor, obey the rules, and are reasonably co¬ 
operative, no harsh judgments will fail upon you, no unreasonable 
dewnds will be made, You are not encouraged to compete, to 
strive to get ahead Your role is to accept your appointed place 
and to live the life for which you are destined. This is your fate, 
ai^ A u of no use to challenge it. So the years peacefuny pass, 
^en old age and infirmity approach, there is nothing to dread 
With mcreasmg years come increasing hoiKW. In the bosom of the 
famjy you will be provided for and protected. W’hcq death finally 

comes, you will take your place with the ancestors in the abode of 
Spirits. 


In our med™ Western culture, some would say that life offers 
Aem decidedly more than this. On the other hand, some would 
have to admit that it off ers them decidedly less 
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The largest available hall in the biding to Colom^. 

the capital of Ceylon, v/as cfowded to capacity. The tit e 0 e 
lecture was “MaTTiage in the Modern World. This was one a 
Dumber of meetings at which we were scheduled to speak unng 

a visit to the “Pearl of the East." 

The audience listened attentively. They were em y 
ested. At the condusion a dark-skinned gentleman m on 
white robes dimbed onto the platform. From t e amp e _ 
his gannent he brou^t out some crumpled ® ^ * 

Smoothing them, he read out many facts ^d 
United States—divorce rates; figures about juven e ® 

and sexual crimes; data from the Etosey iriv™ due 

and extramarital sex relations. Each new fact was given due 

emphasis. 

When he had finished, he folded up die pa^rs. 

“Ladies and gentlemen.- he said, “that » how 
in the part of the world from which our e ^g^^h us 

think that people who behave like that have anything to tea 

about how to a leveaUng one. 

The gentleman in the flo^g other Asians 

He was speaking not only for himse , _ courtesy to 

too. The fact that he violated the 
visitors revealed the depth of his feelings. Asmns a 

sp^ ta ,»d. pl»ta b a fa (h. W«t 

But this IS how they f^J- 1 ne speaking 

will not say so. Even to the E^t, b » ^aiis exnress their real 
to a WestLer. But among themselves. Asians express 
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feelings. And one of their strongest feelingjs is the horror with 
which they regard the mess" we have made of our familv life in 
the Wet 

In Calcutta we conducted a two-day seminar for professional 
leaders in the community. We told them about our programs of 
marriage counseling and family life education. They listened at- 
tenttvely, asked many questions. On the second day a small group 
or them took m aside. 

We are very interested in what you have been saying,^ th^ 
told Ds. “These programs you have described are very good. We 
need these services for our people. But wo are afraid to take over 
the Western ways " 

^Why?'' we asked innocently. 

Betsauie,” they repli^, “if we copy the West, we a« afraid we 
may be con taminated by their immorality " 

They spoke almost naively. They did not mean to offend. Thev 
were gwumely puzzled. But to us. the words they used were full 
ot st^ificance. Contamination by our immorality. That was what 
they fe^ed. And this was India, of whose sexual customs Kath- 
enne Mayo had written in searing words. The East shrinJdBg away 
trom the contaminating touch of die WestI 

The picture of the West that has been built up in the Eastern 
mind « very complex. It is compounded of many elements. These 
we tried, we gained the confidence of our Asian Wends to dis¬ 
entangle. First, Hollywood movies. Then, the morals of Western 

Then, omr sex-ridden 

magazines r Then, the Kinsey Bepfjrt 

I®*™ 

^t Alfred ^eys name is more widely known, beyond the 

KmlT contemporary 

wST- u penetrated where 

^ IS otherwise negLgibJe. And with it, a garbled. 

Here am two Indian assessments. One describes a man who ex- 
^ed Ae that “the West was incredibly immoral and that 
^ a chaste white woman. He based his 
ofc^^n^gdy on the fact, shocking to him, of seeing svhite 
women m mdrscnminate society with men, in witnessing their dis- 
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graceful inodem dances in the dance-halls of the hill stationsTi and 
in watching American films with their sensational sex content, the 
very worst of wliich are siire to be shown, even in sinall towns* 
Then the retaliating answers to an American book accusing Inia 
had served to acquaint him with the darkest side of American life. 
He quoted Judge Lindsey as incontrovertible proof of typical 
American licentiousness and sex degeneracy. ^ 

The odier is a comment from on Indian woman, the Rani of 
Sang war: “You^ masahjb, and your beautiful daughter did not in¬ 
dulge in the vices of Western women. You did not run about balf 
naked, showing your leg^ and yonr back to any tnan who hap¬ 
pened to be around, as in this country^ even the lowest dregs of t e 
whores would bo ashamed to do. You did not practice Western 
dancing, as the vice of rubbing your bodies against a strange 
man's is being misnamed.”^ 

We shall not begin to understand the East today nnbl we 
ognize the contempt and disgust with w'hich many Asians view 
what they consider to be our standards of man/woman rclatioi^ 
ships. They have a mental picture ol the United States ^ 
of lecherous men, shameless women, sex-mad youth, and ^ 
beyond all control. Unfortunately, among those who hold this 
view are some who have visited the \Vest+ 


* * » 

Kansas City is a coirununity with many institutions of which its 
inhabitants have good reason to be proud- It might ^ 
gaided as a typical city, exemplifying the American way o e^ 
Invited to participate in a program in this comm^ty a 
years ago. we aslked for the marriage and divorce stotistics for the 
preceding five years. We discovered that, during those years, for 
every' two couples who vient to church, synagogue or justice o 
the peace to be married, one couple already married went to 

court to he divorced- , -i 

These figures surprised us. They surprised even rnore 

worthy inhabitants of Kansas City to 

Indeed, they could scarcely believe that the a s _ 

As one lady remarked. ^Well, I sup^e when 

its all done in pubUc and everybody knows about .L But when 
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people get dix'tJTced it's ail doae privately smd only those- closest 
lo the couple get to know " 

The Kansas City figures just quoted are about twice those of 
the United States as a whole. This is no reflection on Kansas Cit>'. 
Urban areas generalK^ have the highest divorce rates. The rate for 
the United States as a whole is one divorce for every four new 
marriages. 

This sounds more reassuring. But it compare badly with rates 
elsewhere. Brofi^or Jam« Bossard has discovered that half of aU 
the reported divorces in the entire world arc granted in tiie 
United States.* One out of two in the entire worldl 

Of course, many divorces are never reported. When an African 
tribesman sends his wife back to her parental home, this doesn't 
become a statistic. 

But all broken marriages are not recorded In the United States 

each other, drift apart. In 1951 
the Federal Census Bureau made a count of the husbands and 
. who were living apart because of marital discord. The offi- 
dal figure was one and three quarter miUionl^ 

And what about the remainder? Those who do stay together— 
me they happy? ^ 

This u very difficult to estimate. Several studies have been at¬ 
tempted to find out Clearly people are not going to admit they are 
unhappy unless they reaUy are. Any figure arrived at in such an 
inquiry is Kkely to be an underestimate. 

Vet the average proportion of acbiowledged unhappy mar¬ 
riages among couples living together, as shosvn by four different 
Sadies, IS at»ul m per cent. And an additional 15 per cent three 
ot the studies reveal, are only moderately happy. Tota]^>; per 
^t, or over one third of the functioning marriages, not entirely 


T^ese ^ rough indications only. But they add up to a picture 
that could justify Eastern cynicism. First, one quarter of all mar- 
nag^ are imlten off as total failure. Then a million and a quarter 
additional husbands and wives are in such bad trouble that they 

are h™g apart. Finally, only two thirds of the remainder are 
reaUy happy. 

It doe^'t require aptitude in higher mathematics to arrive at 
the condusion to which these figures lead us. The conduslou is 
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llipt the average married couple fri the Unit^ 

less than a chance of being happy their life g 

* * • 

At Cblenginai there ^ivere long and earnest 
state of ramUy life in the West. We made no attempt to 
or defend our predicament We gave our Asians 
figures. The library included the two volumes of the Kms^ Ho- 
port that had so far appeared, and they were cosey s 
especiahy by the delegates from the PhiUppmes, where these 

volumes are banned. . . 

The note that was sounded in nur earlier disw^ions 
criticism. The fact that we welcomed frank 
aged polite evasiveness, was readily accepted. virjrfprn 

spoke of the evil effects upon their people of many o _ _ 

inBuences, of their pride hy cotnparrson in their own s n 

stable family life, » j - 

Then came the questions. Why were ttogs so ^ ^ . . 

Had it always been so, or was this something new? This led to we 
lealizatian, new to many of our delegates, that in o 
the patriarchal family was once supreme. 

This is true. The three great ancient 
roots of Western culture-the Hebrew, the Greek. 

were all completely patriarchal m their , \fi,eT stioneer 

comparable human culture was the position ^ 

than in ancient Rome. The patria j^testas hterally gAve hun the 

power of life and death over bis children. in most 

Homan law, w^ch rJ?bierSUicaJ family 

European countries, was based ^ , ., , , 

and 

fectly fitted the conditions of Japanese peasants 

^™.ghou< .h. MiM. "sr ^ S 

and gentry in Europe was Ut^e ^ ^ country as enlight- 

Asian civilizations. Until as Uto ^iJnwn uroperty in her own 

enedasEngland,a^coiJduot^^y^^^^^^^ 

tight AU she possessed^ until * Mongiiig to her husband. 

Property Act* was legally rec 
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Once they saw this dearly, our Asians najrrnwed down the scope 
of their inquiry* Why was it, they now asked, that in compara¬ 
tively recent times the West had broken away from the tiadition 
it shared with the East and set up new and dangerously unstable 
patterns of family life? 

Gmdually, as they examined the que$tiom a picture emerged 
that, while it was famtUaT enough to us, took on new meaning as 
we saw it through Eastern eyes. 

We saw the world divided roughly into two major camps, based 
on two major ideological concepts of human society. The first con¬ 
cept held that the way to make society work successfully is to 
create hierarchies—to put the majority of the people under the 
domination of a few leaders who would run their lives for them, 
tell them what to do, and see that they did what they were told. 
To try to tun either the family or the community on any other 
basis than this authority-obedience, dominance-submission pat¬ 
tern would, it was believed^ result in chaos and disorder. In one 
form or another, this is the concept of society that has been basic 
throughout human history, m East and West alike. 

The second concept, however, challenges this It declares that 
the best way tn make human society work successfully is to give 
to each individual the maximum amount of personal freedom, 
autonomy and self-determination that he is able to handle re- 
sponsibly, and to increase bis freedom progressively as be leams 
to accept more and more responsibility for himself. It is this dar¬ 
ing doctrine upon which the Western world of today has staked 
everything. One of the phrases used at Chiengmai was '*tbe great 
gamble the West is ruakin^-the gamble of operating a culture, 
and the f^y life upon which that culture Is h^ed, on the prin¬ 
ciple of the freedom of the individual 

When the Asians spoke of it as a gamble they meant that there 
was no certainty that it would succeed. Already it has led to 
^otic disruption of family life. Can a society go on taking thut 
M of punfe^ent without disintegratiiig? Time alone, they con- 
duded, would provide the answer. 

But once they had seen dearly the ideas, and the ideals, that 
were behmd our great Western “gamble,- their cribcisoi gave 
way to admiratiod. For they peieeived that at the root of the 
whole concept lay a belief in the sacred worth of the mdividual. 
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This resulted in a ciianged attitude in our Asian group toward 
some of die defects in Western culture diat had troubled them* 
They dow saw the cbnos and i^nfxision in om family life not as 
ruin and disaster, but as the price v?e were having to pay or oi^ 
tremendous venture in seetiiig to create a society of men an 
A^omen free to find themselves and to be themselves. 

Finally, they wanted to know by what process® all this 
come about, and whether these same process® might not already 
be at work in the East also. Since it w® now dear that Eajrt and 
West had started with almost identical family patterns, was it 
sible that the diSerence between East and West was simp y a 
the West had traveled further along a road that the East In its tnm 
would soon be treading too? 


In human history there have been innumerable minor social 
changes. But there have been only two major mutations. 

The first came when simple nomadic peoples, hunters and 
collectors, discovered that they could live better by se g o 
and cultivating the laud- When this happened it brought about 
la*;,. ,*« natterns of the people concerned. 



around them. By the use 
tear up their roots and cr€ 
patterns that have led us 

'ilm nlwiiW^WiA nrf<^ 
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of life so radically that it is a$ jf we were ail being caught up in a 
vast net^ lifted off the planet on which we have lived hitherto, and 
put down On a new planet where we have to adapt ourselves to 
profoundly different conditions* The result is that, right in the ver¬ 
tex of the process of change as we now are, it is hard to retain any 
sense of security or stability. Everything around us is in a state of 
movement. 

^ This is having a profoundly disturbing effect upon all our estab¬ 
lished human institutions. Someone has remarked that whereas, 
before the Industrial Revolution, the quality of an institution 
guaranteed its permanence was stability, now the desirable 
quality is ffedbility, adaptability. Cbnsequeutly institutioiis that 
were strong under the old order are found to he weak, unahle to 
survive, under the new. One institution for which this is particu¬ 
larly true is the patriarchal family. Its magnificent, rock-like 
strength and infleiibilfty become, under the new conditions, the 
cause of its doom. Resistant to change, it proves, in an era 
when all is changing, incapable of survival. Unvielding it cannot 
^nd and so ride out the storm. With dogged but fatal resolution 

storm and is pounded to pieces. 

This, m greater or lesser degree, is happening all over the world 
t^ay If you were to draw a map of the world to show, by de^ 
ot shading, those areas where urbanfaation and indusbialiiation 
have been furthest advanced, you would also be drawing a map 

to show the extent to which, in the areas concerned, the patri- 
archaJ family is in decay, ^ 

The evidence is overwhelming that the patriarchal family can¬ 
not lUtunately survive in the new kind of industrial sodely that is 
coming mto being in the modern world 


old-fashibned rural family in the West was remarkably 

wiT?? neighbors, the membeis 

bmlt then- o\^'n bouse and made their own furniture. They found 

^ water supply and disposed of their own sewage. The 
^r of man and^t provided aD the power they employed. 
Vj grew most of their own food, and the women mLLs 
m^e most of the necessary dolhes and furnishings. They organ¬ 
ized their own recreation, undertook most of the education of the 
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children, Men^ women and children worked together in si oo- 
operative enterprise to cultivate the lanil and to provide what was 
needed for the weU-being of the group. Tasics too large or too com¬ 
plex for the family alone were carried out with the help of other 
families nearby. 

The family was an economically sound producing unit, A man 
without wife and children was at a great disadvantage, and 
ally he had to join up with a family group. Wife and children a 
pbyed their part in the organized labor that made the life of the 

home run smoothly. fi.fi j 

The coming of industry changed all this. Families left their land 
to live close to the factories and mills. At first, men, women an 
children nil contributed their labor, as had been their custom. But 
abuses led to legislation preventing child labor. Women. unabJe 
to combine factory work with child-bearing and home dutiCT. 
gave homcmaking priority. The man became the ™le rea wm 
tier of the family. His wife and children, formally his ^workers^ 
uow became his dependents. AH their needs had to Tne ou 

of his wages. ^ w u j * r,,. 

Increasingly what the family had provided for itself had to be 

bought outside the home. Building and furniture-making ^ame 
ipeciaUaed trades. Food and clothes were 
store. Water, then gas, finally electneity wwe P'P^ ^ 
companies which billed the family- Standards o ving im _ _ ’ 

and yesterday's luxuries became 

were invented to perf orm routine household tas .grea y _ 

ing comfort and STnvenience, but costing mon^ 

maintain. The family, previously an «ouom>callyj^und p^uc 

ing unit, became an economically 

man’s wife and children became \without 
children he had, the heavier the burden, 
and children, who could spend all lus 

the advantage. «eriouslv imdennined. The 

The family-, ™mpid Ere»th of 
men went out of the home w _ 

towns and cities, they had to travel _ ^Jiildieo were out 

W«h .h.o«nlnB.r to 

of the bomfl for most of the day- 
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husbands and labor, Incroasmgly freed from household 

chores, md leisure time to enjoy. 

m-operation of neighboring families also declined. They 
had little need of each other's help. In the impersonal life of the 
dty people spUt up into special interest groups, and often scarcely 
toew their next-door nei^bors. Increasing mobility of families 
(one in five moves every year in the Urated States today) made 
ter mme and more superficial involvements with each othW. Mod- 
OD cities became places where a person might, in the midst of 
crowds, feel completely alone. 

Not lmoi™g one another, people ceased to care what others 
thought of them. Freed from the social pressures that had imposed 
^ morality of the group on the individual, men and women often 
be^e careless of their family obligations. Unhappy husbands 
and Wives sought escape in extramarital adventures. The public 
Mn^ of divorce was weakened. Young people could no longer 
be cl<Mdy supervised, and the chaperone became an anachronism. 
The old conventions concerning the relations between men and 
women were considered old-fashioned, the taboo on discussion of 
sex was swept away. 

tvVf I^P'Jwmtion of sdentific contraception coincided with 
the dwline of the old morality. Women, released from unremit- 
tmg household toil and the burden of rapidly successive child- 
• ‘*®^*ided soaal and economic emancipation, and equal 

n^ts wth men-mcluding tights to sexual freedom. 

^ the economic burden of maintaining a 
^dy b^e heainer and heavier for the husband and father, 
it Th^ta'S^^^r^ point at which he could no longer shoulder 
IvnT -f to could be reached 

Thfa oontrib^cd her labor outside the home. 

r i workaday world. It 

Aefcmily members lived a closer self-contained life 
t^^er Mchored to the ^nd that provided for their needs, now 
berame the place to wUch they returned periodically, from pur- 

Zp. ^ite^rises, for fo<i rest. Z 

transiti^mal pro^ the power and authority of the 
father began to wane. His mabiUty to provide alone for 2e fam- 
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il/s needs, his long periods of absence from the home, the grow¬ 
ing independence and freedom of wife and childreiij with their 
many outside assoeiations—these made him a person of greatly 
diminished Lmportaiice+ The father in the West today^ as one 
American sociologist put it, is no longer an august and commaud- 
ing figure—he is "a sap and a dope * 

In broad outline, this is tie process, extending over roughly 
hundred years, that has brought the patriarchal family to irretneY- 
able ruin and collapse in the West 

* * * 

The widespread disintegration of our family life has not been 
accepted with complacency. A few Jeremiahs have interpreted 
it as the Impending eolbpse of an institution tfiat was rotten any¬ 
way- George Bernard Stew described our traditional family as 
**an Augean stable^ SO filthy that it would seem more hopeful to 
bum it down than to attempt to sweep it out.^ But most people 
were filled with constematioii at the thought of family life coinmg 
to an end, and considered &at this would mean the end of our 
culture too. 

These observers interpreted the collapse of the patriarchal pat¬ 
tern as the demise of the family institutioru This is not surprisiog, 
because we have never in our ctilhiral heritage known any other 
kind of family pattern. So the gloom spreads One wntcr even 
Worked out an approximate date when the family would probably 
teve ceased to exist. Someone eke wrote a book entitled Con the 
Surofoe? 

It was the American family sociologists who b^an to challenge 
this pessimism. Chief among them was Ernest Burgess of Chicago. 
He and others began bo stress the fact that what was bap|«iiing 
m the West was not that the family was collapsing, but that it was 
undergoing a change of pattern. The institution of the family was 
too precious fundamental to be dispensed ^ith. But in the 
new Cultural order, a new famJy system was rei^uirei \ t was 
happening was that the new systeiu was taking shaj^ ^ 

The phoenix was a legendary bird which had this in common 
vdih old soidiers; it never died. Or rather, its dea ^ was a 
process of rebirth. The old bird perished in a funerfd pyre^from 
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the ashes of which a new phoenix arose to take the place of the 
old. Its d&stb was a process of renewal iJid rejuvenation ^ 

So it was. said Burgess and others, with our VVestem families. 
The patriaicKaJ pattern^ pounded and beaten by the titanic forces 
of our vast eulhiral change, was indeed dying. But its death 
agonies did not spell doom and disaster. They were at the same 
time the birth pains of a new family system* more appropriate to 
the new life of the new age+ 

The family and society ore, and must be, inextricably interde- 
iwadcnt. The family shapes the personalities of those who will 
shape the sode^. The values and standards of the society are 

mtrojected through its citizens into the living patterns of the 
family. 

Wh^ the Industrial Revolution did was to set the individual 
free. The hierarebical system in which he had lived, with its io- 
HeziWe authority/submission pattems, collapsed lilce the walls of 
^ * en by an earthquake. From the mins the prisoners 

walked out and w«e free to go where they wished and to io what 


at like freedom m its early days. As we look back on England 
m the early nmeteenth century, the lUe of the workers looks more 
hke skv^ than hbe^. Yet it does stand for personal freedon^ 
even if it is only the freedom to choose the location and form of 
ones enslavement. When mdnsliy develops, and the smoking fac- 

T ® l^d and fiock to the towns! The 

^ may be dark and satanic. as Blake described them. Yet a man 
s^ them ^ the way to a better life, a chaimel leading to ultimate 
ireedijiTtp if be can hut contrive to navigate it. 

Increase of individual freedom in a society spells disaster for 
LS -s ^pported by the community. Once an in- 

^nd, once broken, that power 
u m decay. P^hal power ts very difficult to exercise It eenerallv 

“i? r to the end of the power system ^ 

Not only does a free society corrode and underlie an^lhori- 
tanan family system. It is also hindered in its growth by such a 
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system. Life in a hierarchical family ideally trains and equips peo- 
pie for life in a hierarehical society. But in a society that grants 
to individuals the liberty and the opportunity to define and seek 
their o^vn personal aulhorittiriaii families produce social 

misfits- The personality trained to ohe^' orders without question 
lacks the initiative and flexibility to exploit opportunity and to en¬ 
joy freedom of choice. The patriarchnl family system cannot serve 
a free and fluid social system. It becomes a hindrance, a drag on 
progress, an anachronism. In the end* it has to go. 


The new pattern emerging in the West has been called the 
democratic family. What this means is that it tries to reflect, and 
to mculcate, the values enshrined in the new concept of human 
Society to which the West* in its “^eat gamble,^ has committed 
itself. 

Democracy may be a misleading word, with many meanings. 
MfTiat it means as a description of a family system can be roughly 
spelled out in four words—freedom* independence, equality, and 
fuIfiJImenL 

1- The heart of the idea is freedom. We have seen that the free- 
dom of the individual is the basic distinguishing feature of Weri- 
em culture today. To inject this idea into a hierarchical family 
system is to plant a time bomb under the floor. 

When the bomb goes off, the immediate result is wild disorder. 
When a wife refuses any longer to obey her husband, or to subrnrt 
to his authority, the marriage becomes a battlefield. When chil¬ 
dren rebel against parental domination and demand the right to 
immature self-espression* disciphne collapses in the home and the 
community is filled with young dclinqueote. When young people 
^vill no longer have their maniage partners chosen for them, but 
insist on making their own selection, aU the confusion bom of 
ignorance, inexperience and emotional unbalance combines to 

vitiate the choice. , 

The new pattern carmot, however, be judged on tli^e, its 

immediate, consequences- Freedom is a heady ™ 

draughts play havoc with the system uoaccustomed to it, J he 

h^\ wl.» t™.«y .nd sodcq- »lfc l«n, 1»» (o .j» ch 

ftKdoin with 1 uutuie sense of fcsponsibiUty, these Brst esplosivc 
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results will dimmish, aod a new and higher order of human rela¬ 
tionships wiD emerge. 

z. The desire for independence is the natural corollary of at¬ 
tained freedom. In the W^tem family of todayp it shows itself in 
the rebellion against family ties and obligations^^ in particular the 
rebellion against in-law daminatian+ 

Under patrlarchalisnij family contmuity was pammounL The 
young married ccniple had to conform to the family traditions and 
give unquestioning obedience to their elders. This often led to 
conflict Such conflict could be resolved only in one way^the 
youngsters had to sacriflcc their wishes to the senior generation. 

In the modem Wtst th^ refuse to do this any longer. The 
young couples of today refuse to live with their in-lawg. They re¬ 
fuse to allow their in-kws to dictate to them, to tell them how to 
mn their homes or how to raise their children. Main t amin g the 
family traditions has become far less importaot than keeping up 
with the peer group. The mobility of population has scattered 
famihes widely, and in many instances the links betweoi relatives 
have grown tenuous and have perished. 

Much has been lost in this process. The conjuga] family of the 
West today has no roots, and withers easily m adversity. It has do 
^ chorage in the past, and no tried principles to guide its affairs. 
The old solit^ty has gone, leaving the aging couple lonely and 
pm^eless in an unheeding world where the bonds of kinship 
hardly matter any more. 


g. The principle of equality derives inevitably fifpm the 
iosophy of Western democracy. The assertion that all men 

oreat^ equal under God is written into the American 

ftitutiozi. 


The interpretation that this makes men and women equal in 
human society has been wmewhat gnidgmgly conceded. But with 
i^istent pressure fiem the female section of the community, it is 
^mg mcre^ngly accepted today. Only the last stronghold of re- 

The inv.don tta family by thi, ne* concept strita, et the 
very .cot of peb^lim, which Is b«ed on the hoUef tbet the 
Ijoncn . »hs,d.o.y m.d .nrihey. The btologiod fonndetion of 
tlns.dee.no,th«tsc.eoc.has introdnood nsnoloidylolhospcm. 
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and the ovunij but also to the chromosomes and geneSi has been 
blown sky-high. In addition^ the freedom and flexibiKty of Tnodem 
society in the West has killed the myth that woman is inherently 
weaker, and naora stupid and more sinful than man. Once this 
happened, the demand for the **Bfty-fifly marriage was in¬ 
evitable. 

This demand has ended the authority/ohedience concept of the 
husband/wife relationship. The result has not proved to be alto¬ 
gether an iinmixed blessing. I^oblems have been created for the 
wife that she has not yet soived^ The old system^ at least in its 
benign manifestations, aided and supported her in her reproduce 
tive task, and seemed to meet many of her psychological needs- 
The modem wife in the West has made tremendous gains in the 
direction of freedom^ and is flushed with victory. But her lot is not 
easy, and she is deeply confused about her new roles. 

4- The reason why freedom is so much desired is that it appears 
to offer greater possibilities of /td/ERmenf, The pursuit of ha;^ 
piness'* is a goal deeply cherished in American society, where it is 
cultivated with unrivaled intensity. 

But if freedom is a heady wine, happiness is an elusive goal. 
Tile state of intoxicatioo engendered by the one does not en¬ 
courage the keen perception required to attain the other. Con- 
sequently^ the idea that freedom necessarily leads to happiness 


is one of life's grand illusions. 

Once wc TCcogniate this, we shall not be surprised to find that 
the modem quest for fulfillment has contributed a good deal to 
the wreckage of family life in the West A narrow preoecupatlpn 
with one's own desires and wishe$ ^ generally destructive of farn- 
ily values, which rail for a good deal nf self-denial C^osequently 
the '"mess" that Eastern observers see as the distinguishing feature 
of our Western family life can properly be attnbnt . to an un 
restrained orgy of seif-seeking which the new freedom o our 

democratic society has made possible. 

This is particularly true of our divorce rates. In an nnent^ 
and highly mechanized society where luxury' g ^ ^ 

in abundance* the restless urge to disc^ird mat^a poss^^o 
in the hope of replacing them mth better m e s mevi a . 
fects the way in which husbands and 

This is certainly not the only factor that esplami the very high 
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divorce rates of the United States. But It is one factor, and possibly 
quite an important one. 

Blit there is smotlier way of looking at this. It may seem strange 
to attribute a high divorce rate to idealisni. Yet that is true. It is 
because people in the West have come to expect so much of uiar- 
liage that they are so hard to please, amd are so ready to discard 
their spouses and replace them with others. If divorce spelled 
disillusionineat, the divorced would not seel remarriage. The 
fact that the vast ma|c(iity of Americans do remarry after divorce 
indicates dint they believe in marriage, but find it hard to attain 
through it the fulfillment they are seeldng. 

Undoubtedly many of them are seeking the unattainable, and 
expectabons need to be scaled down to the level of reality. Othera 
are baffled in their quest and need guidance and help, because 
the free, fluid, equalitarian type of marriage is much harder to 
oi^te than the stereotyped pattern with its fixed, predeter¬ 
mined roles. If this guidance and help can be adequately given, 
the hope is that the high divorce rates will prove to be only a 
manifes^ition of a transitional phase, and will ultimately decline. 
There is already evidence enou^ to enoouiHge cautious hope 
that this is beginning to happen. 

Certainly the principle of fulfillment in maniage and family life 
is not one we wish to discredit. There is in the West today a 
determined belief that marriage, parenthood, and family living 
can ^d should be satisfying and rewarding experiences. We 
would subscribe to this belief , The task before us is to make this a 
reality for mmeasing numbers of men and women. 


The best manif^ations of the new democratic family pattern 
are impressive. The relationship of husband and wife, based on 
inutu^love. d^elops in depth into a rich and fruitful comrade¬ 
ship. The sadsfai^ons they find in the shared task of parenthood 
are genume and lasting. The children growing up in these homes 
prove to be ablsi to a remarkable degree, to devebp self-reliance 
and socm] poise at a relatively early age. They grow up to be 
matoe ^ young people, weU equipped to face life in a 
society that off^ them a tetTifylng degree of liberty* The family 
groups to which these parents and chUdren belong show signs of 
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being dynamic, healthy, flexible, and well-developed units of 
htitnaa society. They are producing individuals well equipped to 
handle freedom responsibly and constnjctivoly^ ^ 

No assessment of the present confusion ip the family life of e 
West can afford to igoore the best products of the new democratic 
pattern. In the high quality oE the life lived among these families 
lies the hope that the "great gamble” could succeed- 
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WHAT IS A WOMAN WOBTH? 


The Empress Jingo is a legendary figure in Japanese history. 
After the sudden death of her hushed, the story goes, she took 
over the government herself. Following what she believed to be a 
divine command, she united the warring faclians within the na¬ 
tion, invaded Korea at the head of an army, and personally led 
her troops to victory. At the time of her death she was the ruler 
of the l^est empire Japan ever acquired until World War 11. 

• This half-mythical tale of the third century a.d. portrays a pic^ 
tore of Japanese womanhood that is a far cry indeed from the 
fragile creature pf later ages. Yet it is interesting that all the great 
cultures seem to have similar stories of bygone days when women 
were strong and masterful, free and self-assured. The Greeks im¬ 
mortalized the fighting Amazons; the ancient Britons had their 
warrior Queen Boadicea. The Semitic peoples have their tradi¬ 
tions of an ancient era oE matriarchy. There are similar traditions 
in the Indian, Chinese, and Korean culf un"; 

Why this persistent belief (hat prehistoric women enjoyed 
power and influence such as patriarchal society has never ac¬ 
corded them? The heroic females of the past may be fantasy 
figures, created and preserved to console their less fortunate de¬ 
scendants. But it seems equally possible that the tradition grows 
out of a racial memory that recaOs the true fads. 

It seems that the cringing wife of the caveman, prostrated in 
her leopard skin before her tyrannical, dub-swinging mate, is a 
fiction. The evidence pf anthropology is that on the whole wom¬ 
an's status is good among primitive peoples. They enjoy consid¬ 
erable freedom, and work dosely with their men on a basis that 
often approximates equality. In the rough-and-himble struggle for 
existence they are well able to hold their own. 


WHAT 13 A WOMAN WORTH? 

It Is when eivilizatiOEi develops that the woni&iis status is de^ 
pressed. Over and over again in human history, tliat has been the 
story. The comrade wife of the nomad hunter becomes the sub¬ 
servient slave or the pampered plaything of the civilizefl man of 
propertyi Only when patriercbalism decays can the women re¬ 
volt and regain their andent freedoin* 

So the history of woman's status is not a long steady ascent from 
the leopard skin to the mink coat. It is first a descent into thralldom 
(not always intolerable, and mot without Its satisfactions), a long 
period of relative helplessness, and finally a triumphal emergence. 
For most of human history, women have had to accept the con¬ 
ditions imposed upon them in a world created and dnminat^ by 
mexi. Even the woman herself, according to a Japanese saying, is 
man-made; but it adds whimsically that in this case the creation 
excelled its creatorl* 


*How sad it is to be a womanl Nothing on earth is held so 
theap " So wrote the poet Fu Hsuan, in the third eentuiy b c- By 
that tune, Confucian influence had had time to make its mark on 
Chinese culture. Everyone seem$ to agree that in the degradation 
of woman^s status Confucius played a leading role. 

About the year 552 h,c^, when the Golden Age of ancient Greece 
had not yet dawnedp a young mother of scarcely eightem pre- 
^ted her seventy-one year-old husband wiA a man cbil<h The 
father was overjoyed, boc^ause his form^ wife had borne im a 
loog succession of daughters and only one sickly, 

The boy was called Kl^nng. Later in life be was accorded the 
title Fu^tse-“the Master." Although he k known to have wntt^ 
™ly (ue l»ok. he edited the principal Chtoesa c^ 
existence, and many of his sayings were re«r y _ ^ 

hides of disciples he gathered ronnd hi^ His "f 

he became the founder of a philosophical system t 
nate Chinese culture for nearly tv;euty-Bve oenttiries. ^ 
K-ung Fu-tse, later became fcno™ to the West m ib Latnmmd 

forn), Confucius. , n. . u,. 

Confucius had little enough to say about based his 

did say was decisive and far-reaching in its ^ familv 

whole teaching about human society upon the pa 
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ancestor worship, and the dufy of filial piety. The function of the 
woman within this s^'stenr was simple and clear. It could be 
summed up in one four-letter word—"obey,” Woman is a creature 
hom to obedrence. Throughout her life her duty is to follow three 
simple rules. In childhood and early youth she obeys her father^ 
when she is married she obeys her husband; in widowhood she 
obeys hex son. The <]uality of her obedience is to be unquestion* 
ing and absolute. 

Once planted, this seed produced abundant fruit. Hundreds of 
Writers and commentators, in China first, later in Korea and J apan 
also, elaborated upon the theme, and drew up detailed rules for 
Woman s behavior. All were based on the inferiO'r status she was 
required to accept and maintain. 

The patriarchal view of woman's inferiority was reinforced by 
Chinese cosmology. The creation of the world was brought about 
by the interaction of the two fundameutal elements—pvng, the 
male principle, and t/in, the female. The male elements were the 
positive and superior ones-heaven. sun, height, light, strength, 
activity. The female elements were the negative and inferior 
counterparts of the male—earth, moon, depth, darloiess, weakness, 
passivity. It can easily be seen that these ideas powerfully rein¬ 
forced the Confucian teaching about the status of woman. 

Biology, as then understood, helped to round out the picture. 
Man was the giver of new life, woman merely the receptacle that 
received and nurtured it. The man was by nature active, aggres¬ 
sive; the woman was the one acted upon, the one who received 
Md responded. The man was concerned with the erierior world, 
The^irum's concern was with the interior-the womb, the home. 

While these ideas were deciding the destiny of the Chinese 
woman, new religious influences began to penetrate from India, 
About a decade before the birth of Confucius, a son was bom into 
the home of a wealthy prince, who ruled a stretch of territory 
close to Nepal. The boy, Slddhartha Gautama, grew up at first in 
eisuied ease. Later he began to ponder deeply the meaning of 
life, and at twenty*nine left hLs home, wife and infant son to be. 
come a w^denng teacher. Meditating under a tree, he received 
^mhial aiuminalion and became Buddha, the "EriUchtened 

Onc.'^ He ^ was destined to become one of the great teachers 
of maskLDci, 
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Buddhism is a Teligion of abstract Jdcast not a phUosophy of 
daily living like Copfucianism. Yet in their influence on the status 
of woman they joined forces* The former taught that woman was 
basiodly inferior to man, and the latter that she was “the personi- 
flcatioo of all evil,"*^ “Woman,'* the Buddhists said, “is a creature 
with the look of an angel on its countenance^ but with a diabolical 
spirit in its inmost heart." And again, **Woinan is full of sinj noth¬ 
ing is to be dreaded so much as a woman 
So the stage was set for the degr^Jation of the woman s status 
in Chinese culture* The united influence of these ideas succeeded 
in depriving her of every basic human right 


* « 


* 


The sacred writings of the Hindu religion wcb estimated to run 
to at least fifteen thousand pages4 All the books are not of e<3ual 
importance. In deciding what is right and wrong in human be- 
havior* the L*aws of Manu occupy the position of supreme au¬ 
thority. 

Nobody knows who Mauu was. Describe as the Lawgiver, he 
has not been portrayed with the same vivid characterisiation as 
hioses, the Law’gfver of IsraeL Yet the Law of Mann, for the 
Hindus, was just as important as was the Law of Moses for the 


Jews* 

Like Moses* Manu claimed that he received the laws directly 
from the Creator. His book begins, "Manu sat reclined, his atten¬ 
tion fixed On one obi’ect—the Supreme God^ \Vben the divine Sages 
approached him, after mutual salutations in due form, he deliv¬ 
ered the following address*" Later, it is explained &pt in is 
book appears the system of law in its full extent, with the good 

^md bad properties of human nature.'" 

Manu has a good deal to say abflut women. His fundam^tal 
concept seems to be very similar to that of Ganfuciu^ by 
ideas he is obviously influenced, for he quotes the t 0 - 

enecs. How'ever, he spells out hb meaning in much greater detail 
than Confucius did Here, gathered together in one continuous 
statement, are most of the teadxings about the status c women 
that are scattered throughout the code; 

It is the tiature of women, in this wodd to 

for whl=b lb. »li. »«.r to >!>• »< <«■ 
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males. A female^ indeed^ is able to dn^w from tJie riglit path m this 
Ufe not a fool only, but even a sage, and can lead hi-m in subjection 
to desire or to wrath. Let no man, therefore, sit in a sequestered place 
even with his nearest female relations. 

A girl, or a young woman, or a woman advnnced m years, miisl do 
nothing, even in her own dwelling pbee^ to advance her mure pleasure:. 

In childhood a female must be dependent on her father: in youth, on 
her husband: her lord being dead, on her sons: a woman must never 
seelc Independence, 

A woman must always live with a cheerful temper^ While her hus* 
band lives, let her obsequiously honor him: and when he dies, let her 
never neglect him. A virtuous wife must constantly revere her husband 
as a god—thou^ he fail to observe the approved usages, or be enam- 
cured of another woman, or be devoid of good qualittes- 

No saciiiicc is allowed to women apart from their husbands^ no le- 
ligiotis rite: as far as a wife honcis her lord, so far is she exalted in 
heaven. A faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion 
of her husband, must do nothing unldnd to him, be be living or dead. 

A married woman who violates the duty which she owes to her lord, 
brini^ infamy on herself in this life, and in the ne^t she will be af¬ 
flicted with elcphantiasEs and other diseases,, as a punfrhinent for her 
crimes. But she who beeps her mind, speech and body devoted to her 
husband attains his heavenly maorion, and by good men Is called vir¬ 
ions, Ves, a woman whose mind, speech and body arc hept in sub- 
jiectlon, acquirer high renoivn in this world, and, in the nexL the same 
abode with her husband. 

No man of sense will take an oath fn vain. To women, however, ot b 
time of dallisnce, or on a proposal of marriage, it is no deadly sin 
to take a light oath. 

A svifc may be corrected, when commit! faults, with a lope or the 
small shoot a cane; but on the back part of h«r body, and not on 
a noble part by any means. 

Day and night must women be held by their pmtectort in a state of 
dependence. Th«r fathers protect them in childhood; their husbands 
protect them m ymith; their sons protect them in age; a woman is 

never ut for indcpendeuce. 

No man. inde^. can wholly reftrato women by vkdent measures; but 
by these expedients, they may be lestraioed. Let the husband keep his 
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wife employed in the coQectiOD and expenditure cf wealthp in purifica¬ 
tion and female duty, in the prepaialiou of daily fofKip and the super¬ 
intendence of household utensilsp By coufinemenl at honiep even under 
afiecdonate and observant guardians^ they are not securer hut th(^ 
wonien are truly secure, who aie guarded by their own good in¬ 
clinations, 

Drinldug spirituous liquor, associating with evil persons, absence from 
her husband, mmbluig abroad, nnseasonable sleeps and dwelling in 
the house of another* are aix faults which bring rnfamy on a married 
womau. Such women exanriuie not whether their lover be hariEfcome or 
ugly. Th^y think it enough that he is a man, and pursue their pleas¬ 
ures. Through theb: passion for their mutable temper, their i^ot 
of settled affection, and thdr perv^erse nature, they soon became alien¬ 
ated from their husbands. Yet should their husbands be dihgently care¬ 
ful in guarding them* though they well know the disposidon^ with which 
the Lord of Creation formed them. 

Such Women have a love of their bed, of their seat, and of Impure 
appetites, wrath, weak ffexibility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct 


Women have no business with the texts of the Veda; having therefo^ 
no evidence of law^ and tio knowledge uf expiatory texts* 
women must be as fool as falsehood itself; and this is a fised mien 

The picture is clear. Woman is a creature inherently weak* sin 
ful, stupid, and iirespoosible. Only by abject obcdjence to the wj 
of maup her lord and protector* can she save herself from disaster, 
in this world and in tbe next* 

Id fairness to Manu a further stetement must be added. Where 
females are honored,” he says, "the gods are pleased. Where they 
are dishonored, there all religious acts become fruitl^s. On what¬ 
ever houses the women of a famUy. not being duly honored* pro¬ 
nounce a curscj those houses* and all that belong to them, utter y 

perish." , », 

Tliis may appear to express a different view. What Mann is say¬ 
ing, however* is simply that women, because they are so 
stupid, are easily exploited by men; and that men m 

this account take advantage of them. _ 

Tbe Laws of Manu, like tbe teachings of 
the inspiration for later writers and interpreter^ that 

lavior of a Hindu woman was elaborated m the literature that 

accumulated with the years. 
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It i5 A sad picture of a pitiable creature—abject and sinfuL A 
picture fasluoned in the minds of men, A picture aeocptedt too, 
by women theniselves. For Gangadevi wa5 an Indian poetess. 
And tliLs is what Cangadevi says of her own sex: ""Shady places 
where all evil blossoms; snares that trap, as a deer is trapped, 
minds blinded with passion; weapons wielded by the deceiving 
emissaries of Desire;—how can the wise have confidence in 
women?”* 

* * * 

In the trousseau of a traditionaJ Japanese bride, if she came 
from a good home, there would probably have been a copy of the 
marriage manual of Kaihara. This Confucian scholar of the fif- 
teenth century took it upon himself to write a little book for the 
guidance of the new wife, so that she might understand ckiirly 
what was e3(pected of her. The hook proved very popular with 
parents, since it summarized clearly what they were expected lo 
teach their daughters. The following extracts are typical 

It is a girrs desUny, on reaching womanhood^ to go to a new homCj 
and to live in submission, h. , . Should her parents allow her to grow 
up self-willed, she will infallibly show herself capricious in her bus- 
band's house, and thus alienate his affection. The end of these domestic 
dissensions will be her dismissal from her husbaDds house and the cov¬ 
ering of herseff with ignominy. 

The Only qualities that befit a woman are gentle ohedienco, chastity 
mercy and quletne^. 

From her earliest youth a girl should observe the line of doftiarcation 
sepanting women from men* and never, even for an instant, should 
she be Rllowed to see or hear the least impropriety. The cusloms of 
antiquity did not nllnw men and women to sit in tSie same apartment, 
to keep their wearing apparel in the same plac?c, to bathe in the same 
pLacOi Or to transmit to each other anything directly from hand to hand. 
... A woman must observe a certain distance in her relations even 
with her husband and her brothers . . * she must form no friendship 
and no intimacy, except when ordered to do so by her parents. , . . 

A woman must consider her husband's homo her own, . . . Howe^^er 
low and needy her htisband s position imy be. she must find no fault 
with him, hut consider the poverty of the household which it bos 
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pleased heaven to give her as the ordering of fate. Once moiried, she 
must never leave ber husband^s hoiise. 

Never should & woman Fail, night and momiiig, to pay ber respefi^ 
to bet Father-iD-Liiw and mother-in-Law. Never should ^ m 

perfonniDg any tasks they may require of her. She should aban on 
self to their direction^ Even if they be pleased to vilify ber+ she s on 
not he angry with them, 

A woman most look to her husband as her lord, and must serve him 
with all worship and reverence^ The great lifelong dnty ol a woman is 
obedience. In her dealings with htsr husband^ she should be courteous^ 
humble, and conciliatory. , . . When the hosbemd his instruo- 

tions, the wife mtisl never d™bey th™. . * . She should look on ncr 
husband as if he were Heaven itselfi^ 


A wife should never dream of jealousy. It will render her countenanw 
frightful and her actant repulsive, and it can only result fe Kimplet^y 
alienating her husband from her, and making her intoleiabk m ey 
Should her htisband act ill and unreasonable, she must compose ner 
Gountenance and soften her voice to remonstoatB with him. 

A woman must keep a strict ^vatch over her own conduct. . * + She 
should be intent on the duties of her household, and must ^ ”1. 

weaving, sewing and spimimg. Of lea and wine slw m no 
Overmuch* nor must she feed her eyes with theatrical pe 
ditties and ballads. To temples aiKl other like places where tL^e n a 
great coticourse of people, she should go but spanngly tiU she has 
reached the age of forty. 

A woman should not be consbmlly occupjed in pmyiiig, ^ 
peifonns satisfactorily her duties as a human ben^, e mny 
alone without ceasing to enjoy the divine ptoteetion. 

While yoimg, a girl must strictly adhere to the rule of 
tween the sexes; and on no account should she enter m coriespon 
with a young man* 

The Sv. wont inBnmties th>t 

from the standard of man's nature, the foolishness ^ 

derstand the duties that lie before her very blames 

Bon, 

and accuses she does not see tmit sne 
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Others and incurring their hatred. . . . Such is the stupidity of her 
character, that it is Incumbent upon her, in every particular, to distrust 
herself and to obey her husband. 

A woman should yield to her husband the first, and be herself content 
with the second pkee^ It Is necessary for her to avoid pride, even if 
there be in her actions aught deserving praise ... to endure without 
anger and indJgnatioq the jeers of others^ 5u0erifig such things with 
patience and humility. 

We may well winder what the proud and gallant Empress 
lingo, surveying her descendants from her place among the an¬ 
cestors, thought of all this! 

The picture is by now all too dear. In China, in India^ in Japan, 
it IS the saine story. The thought of the great Eastern cmltures 
about the nature of womao shows little vamtion. And if that wa^ 
what the East believed about her, we can only expect these ideas 
to be reflected in the way she was treated. 

=* « * 

It is the law of nature * Confucius said^ "that woman should be 
held under the dominance of man." Let us consider how in the 
East men set about implementing this principle. 

It was clear that a woman could never be trusted to take of 
herself. For her own protection, she must always bo under the 
complete control of her male guardian. The best way be could 
pr^erve her from evil was to lock her up. 

Under the purdah system of India, this was done quite hteraUy^ 
Women were shut away in crowded, airless and isolated rooms at 
the back of the house, or screened in by shuttered devices through 
which only faint glimpses could be obtained of the life outside. 
These rooms were usually ovemowded, poorly lit and ventilated 
—the barest and ugliest in the whole housCp Under such anwded 
conditions, shut awsty from all cultural life, with no stimulation 
from outside, how could women preserve a sense of beauty? It 
grew to be an envied boast for ^ Hindu woman to be able to assert 
that not even the eye of the sun had ever beheld her face."'' 

The number of Indian women who, as a result of this system, 
never saw the outride world, from their marriage day throughout 
the re$t of their lives, was estimated as recently as thirty years 
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ago to be somewhere between eleven and sevente^ million. In 
these dismal places of secIusloTi, disease and death were frequent 
visitors. In Calcutta* where ptiidah was extensively practiced^ the 
death rate from tuberculosis in 13^6 was five times as great for 

females as for males. , 

In the Chinese homep while women were often confined to their 
own quarters, their conditions were much better than in Indi^ 
But the same principle was in operatloTi, and the Chinese fonn 
an ingenious device to implement iL The women s quarters 0 t 0 
Chinese home were not locked and barred. Insteadk the Chiocse 
woman hersdtf was hobbled. 

The onguis of the foot-binding custom are obscure« It is thong t 
to have begun about the tenth century a.d- One tradition traces it 
to an empress of an ancient dynasty, who bound her feet to 
ceal a defortnity and thus set a new fashion for the court latto 
to follow^ Whatever the tmth of this story, small feet c^e to 
the supreme mark of quality in a woman. It was more important 
even than being clever or beautifuL In many communities, a 
girl whose feet were not bound had little chance of becoming a 


bride. 


Mrs. Mary Biysoo gives us, from her personal observation, this 





perfoitm this duty for their daughters, an lo 
home one sometimes hears the bitter crying o 
are being bound. 
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^At lastp after indescnbable torture, the girl^s foot becomes a 
mass of distorted and broken bones. She now the proud possessor 
of "golden lilies/ and caa wear the fashionable shoes, just Uiree 
inches long* m which the elegant Chinese lady totters painfully 
from room to room of the home she hardly ever leaves.'*^ 

There is a similarity in principle between (he bound feet of the 
Chinese and the high-heeled shoes of the Westem woman- Both 
are supposed to emphasize beauty and sexual attractiveness. Lin 
Yutang, de$CTibing an attractive woman in one of his books* says, 
A pair of unbound feet would have completely ruined this perfect 
harmony of line."' 

The real reason for foot-binding* however^ is clearly not to make 
the woman beautiful hut to make her immobile. Mrs. Bryson un¬ 
derlines the Chinee belief that if yoimg gkls went out of doors 
they would be sure to get into mischief; and she quotes a story of 
an eminent lady of olden times who set a splendid example to 
womanhood by never even lookmg out of the door of her house 
for u period of twelve years! 

No particular attempt was* in fact, made to conceal the motive 
for foot-binding. In the famous jfor Qirls we read: 

Have you ever learned the reason 
For the binding of your feet? 

Tis from fear th^t ^twill be easy 
To go out upon the street.* 

In Japan foot-binding was not practiced. But the women were 
shut up within their own quarters. The polite Japanese word for 
a wife is okmatm, “die lady of the back parlor " The airangement 
of the house was that the servants lived in the front room, while 
the wife was safely shut away in the rear, cut oflf from the life of 
the street and of the outside world. 

From an early age, girls in the East were accustomed to the idea 
that they could not be brusted to guard their own virtue, “E'lpe^ 
noice has taught ^TOte the Abbe Ehjbois nearly a century ago, 
"that young Hindu women do not possess sufficient Brmness* and 
s^cient regard for their own honor* to resist the ardent solicita¬ 
tions of a seducer."^ As a comment on this, die story is told of a 
woman s club in Bombay whose members demanded the right to 
take their eleven- and twclve-ycar-old daughters with them to the 
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afterDoos meetiug^. They admitted they were l^ve Hie 

girls at home and accessible to the nten of the family- 
Nora Wain describes a similar attitude in the Chinese home m 
which she Uved, the olden days maidens to^ part m ^ 
spring rites. But Kuei-tzu, First Lady in Authority now m e 
homestead, trusts neither ancient manuscript nor Western om. 
Maids under her protection do not join in any fe^val 
which indudes men—except that procession which goes 

the bridegroom s door. , , ,, ^ 

"On the holiday morning, the wives and girl children w^wt 

with the boys and men to join in the Welcome to S^mg 
sion. We maids o£ marriageable age were ^ 

stead. Kuei-tzu locked the To-and-from-the-World Gate with the 
specif k^y she usbs cm such occaaious.^ 

• * * 

"Educate a woman and you put a ki^e 
monkey ” said the Brahmins.Howei^ fantastic this m^ 
in the modem world, it was hard to di^rove it m * 
women were shut up in complete sedtisiom The Eartern ci^om 
of keeping all womLi in protective custody 
them socid and civic privileges. What use were such pnji^« 
to them, since they were not free to exermse 
rcore free, who could teU whether they could be trusted to exercise 

them responsibly? ^ ^hat 

inHwl a vicious circle. The woman was 

shrewd Japanese ^^T-ZfneglSX^^d her intelligence 

ch».» fc her t« ». tbi»SS i. tHe S 

which W.S hoend to hcppcc wer to^s^eoeK"®* *“ 

her oaitow-mmdedness end itopi » toponeto wife,” 

Look at the result of this process. ^ what 

says Crssy, "ahnost eludes h sdf less. She is the real 

!n“gof’^L«Wrbul«dsh.h»»...to% 
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her obedieac^ self-sadrificej hmnility and incredible patieiiice. 
She is mtjre o£ a pervasive prescnoe than a person. She can best 
be described as the almost Invisible genius of the Japanese bome^ 
always there, always busy, always smiling.^i* 

Is this a description of what a woman is by natureP Not at all 
It is a deseriptloii of what a woman has become, in a ceitaiii cub 
ture, under the pressure of close and oontiauous conditioiiing. She 
has become depersonalized because this was the role that her so¬ 
ciety—more correctly, the men of her society—cast for her. 

An Indian businessman^ with whom w^e had a lively discussion 
one evening in Bombay, put it thus, **The strength of the Indian 
home is based on sound foundatioos--the training of the Indian 
girl to make sacrifices. We men are inconstant creatures, and sac¬ 
rifice doesn t come easily to ns. We need women we can depend 
on—wives who will tolerate us, be patient with iis, forgive us when 
we let (diem down. We train our girls to be wives like thaL In this 
way we keep our family life sound.* 

We asked whether, without “training,* women might not also 
find it difficult to sacrifice, tolerate^ and Eorglvei and whether* if 
men were given similar training, such capacities might not be* 
come possible for them also! But clearly such questions were 
presumptuous in n patriarchal context. 

So the Eastern woman had to be bent to fit the role selected 
for her» Deprived of persona] freedom, of the opportunity to be 
educated, and of civic rightSs she was enslaved within a system 
dedicated to uphold the rights of men at any cost. "Huough a fiat 
of Nature, it is impossible to get along mdally without the aid of 
^meu as a means; but the male is considered as the main ob¬ 
ject*. Traditionally^ v^oman has been regarded as a parasite and a 
social debtor. This was said concerning Japan; but it could 
apply equaUy to the East fn general Olga Lang lists the most 
important of woman^s rights as the right to own property, to choose 
a mate, to sexual equality, to divorce^ and to be protected against 
arbitrary repudiaticn. In old Cliina, she adds, the woman did not 
enjoy a single one of these rights.^^ 

Indeed, the woman was herself sometimes treated as negotiable 
probity. Throughout the East, young ^Is have often been sold 
as slaves, prostitutes, and concubines-sometimes for gain, some¬ 
times under the stress of extreme hardsyp. Even wives have been 
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sold, though tills has usually beea done illegally. In Korea, how¬ 
ever, in the period 100^1400 ajj., it was legal for a man to ^ttle 
bis debts bv handing over his wife, children, and servants. ^ 
Thailand, the sale of a wtfe without her own consenh and of 
dau ghters above the age of fifteen, was not made illegal 

reign of King Mongkiit ( j.S 5 <H 5 S)-^^ _ 

When a Chinese man marries, one tenn used to describe w a 
happens is that he “taltes the woman by the ear* From ' a 
vantageous positioii, the Eiastem husband was apparen y ^ 
liberty to put his wife to any kind of labor he chfKe. A recent 
American visitor to Japan was told of country girls in^ 

riage, were put in harness with the family ojc*-^ A si ar acMun 
comes from China, where a Jesuit missionary azures us t a e 
has seen a woman and an ass yoked together to the same p ougm 
whde the inhuman husband was guiding it an vuig is 

team.'’** - 

These are far from typical situations. They repreSMt, owev^, 
the esitremes to w^hich the doctririe of ivomans enonty c 


Lest this recital should engender any sei^e of false ™ 

superiority, let ns novr consider the status of women m our 

Western tradition. ^ 

For evory derogatory statement concerning women 1 
the Western pr^uoe its counterpari- For a ^ 

rates, the fountain of wisdom of ancieot Greece: o _ hatred 

source of aU evil; her love is to be dreaded more 
of men; the poor young men who seeV women m inatniumiy 
Uhe fish who go out to meet the hook. 

The Jew^h tradition gives us the 
Eve, the first woman, as die cause of m^ s a _ . Praver— 

oL^. “■ ■“ • 

of such slitting judgments. It would _ i„—nl* sei t^an 

a coUectiou of ""tht^famous historiau. 

Ihe early Church Fathers proside. J-ecxy, me 
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speaks of tbese fierce invectives which form so conspicuous and 
so ^otesque a portion of the writings of the Fathers * . . woman 
ivas represented as the door of heU^ as the mother of all human 
lUsp She shoidd be ashamed at the very thought that she is a 
woman. She should live m continual penance oa account of the 
Curses she has brought upon the world. She should be ashamed of 
her dresSj for it is the memorial of her faJL She should he cspecialiy 
ashamed of her beauty, for it is the naort potent instrurcient of 
the devilp’^^ 

One of the most scathing of these attacks on women is (iiat of 
Tertullian; Do you know that you are each an Eve? The sentence 
of God Op this sei of yours lives in this age: the guilt must of 
necessity Hve too. You are the devilV gateway; you are the unsealer 
of that (forbidden) tree;, you are the first deserter of the divine 
law; you are she who persuades him whom the devil w^as not 
vaUaut enough to attack. You destroyed $o easily God^s ima ge, 
maui Ou account of yotir desert—that is death—cven Son of 
God had to die."®- 


Not only did the Church affirm the inferior status of woman^ it 
deprived h^ of legal rights she had previously enjoyed. Lccky 
Mmments, "The pagan laws during the (Roman) Empire had 
b«u oontinudly repealing the old disabilities of womeu.'^ 
When the Chinan Church ^ined control, however^ this trend 
changed. Out of the Catholic doctrine concerning the sub- 
ordination of the weaker ser, we find numerous and stringent eu- 
actmentB, which render it impossible for women to succeed to any 
con^erable amount of property. _ . The complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually maintained by the law; and that gen¬ 
erous public opinion which in Rome had fluently revolted 
against the mjusljce done to girls, in depriving them of the greater 
^ \ hiheritance of their fathers^ totally disappeareii 

merever Canon l^w has been the basfe of legislation, we 
find laws of succession sacrificing the interests of daughters and 
of Moves. Sir Henry Maine, the great nineteentli-centniy au- 
tlwn^ on ancient bw, exEKressed his pessiinism thus, *No society 
which preserves any tincture of Christiaua institutions is likely to 

r^re to women the personal liberty conferred on them 

by the Middle Roman Law."*® 


Our Jewish-Christian culture has done much for women of 
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which we may be proud. But a has resolutely and stubbornly 
maintained, until very recently, the conviction that as a pe^n 
woman is inferior to man, and that her proper relationship to m 
is that of dependence and obedience. The laws and custo^ o 
Western sodety have been shaped to support that coimctiom 
They went virtually unchallenged until the end of the ei| teen 
century. 

* * * 

The trumpet call to arms, in defense of women s 
Sounded in 1792 by Mary WoUstooecrafl, who later died giving 
birth to a daughter who was to become the ^'dfe o t e 
Shelley, Her "Vindication of the Bights of Woman" lit a eaiKlle 
in England that later started a world-wide coaflagtation. ^ 

A woman diampioning her own sex may well be sus^rf- _ 
a man speak of the conditions under which women^ ^ 

a century ago, in the most enlightened country in the ^ 
world. The time is 1869. The man is 00 less a person than John 
Stuart Mill, the great philosopher and economist* 

It required some courage, in those days, for ^ ^ 

the cause of woman's freedom* John Stuart Mill , 

age and conviction* In his essay The Subyeo/ion of 0010 
draws a picture of the woman's lot* Here are some extrac : 

Women are wholly under the rule of n«n, 

public concerns, and each in private being under ® destiny 

of obedience to the man with whom she has 

They ate bmught up from the earliest years 

ideal of chaidcter is nut Bovcmmeut by self-contro , “ ^ 

yielding to the control of others. All the mnrahnes te« them it « 

the duty of women to make complete ahuegaUou of themselves* 

We cmitinuany told that 

to the womfln her just rights. Meanwhile the j* ^ 

servant of her hnsbU no less so. as f« ^ ^egal cjhg^oo 
skves commonly so called. She vi>v^ □ ° ^ ^ 

altar, and is held to it all her We by 

vifhatever hut by his permission, n ir^y inheritance, 

ei^ but Eor bftn; ^he imtaut it be^ 

It becomes ipso facta his. In this ^ jhe laws of 

common law of Ei.^ is 
maiiy countiieSi 
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What is her position in regard to the children in whom she imd her 
master have a joint interest? They are hy law his children, He alone 
has any legal rights over them. Not one act can she do toward or in 
reladon to them^ esrcept by dele^don from him. Even after he is dead 
she is not their legal guardian^ unless he by will has made her so. He 
could even send them away from her^ and deprive her of the means 
of seeing them or corresponding with th™:, iintS this power was in 
some degree restricted. 

This is her legal state. If she leaves her husband^ she can tahe nothing 
with her, neither her children nor anything which is rightfully her own. 
If he chooses, he can compel her to rehiitij hy law, or by physical 
force; or he may content himself with seizing for his own use anything 
which she may earn, or which may be given to her by her relatives. 

I have described the wife's legal position^ Men m general do not in- 
dict> nor women suffer, all the misery which could be inflicted and suf¬ 
fered if the full power of tyranny with which the matt is legally invested 
were acted upon. Who doubts that there may be great goodne^ and 
gre^^t happiness, and great affection, under thR absolute government 
of a good man? But there are all grades of goodness and wickedness 
in men. Hie vilest malefactor has some wretched woman tied to hittin 
against whom he can cominit any atrocity except killing her^ and, if 
tolerably cautious* can do that without much danger of the legal 
penalty* 

The sufferings, jnuncmhtieSp evils of fill sorts, produced in innumerable 
cases by the subjection of individiiai women to individoaJ men* are 
Ear too tcn^lble to be oveiloaked* Ihe law of servihide in marriage is 
a monstrous contradiction of all the principles of the mndeni world. It 
is the sole case, now that Ne^ts slavery has been abolished, in which 
a human being m the plenitude of every faculty is delivered up to 
the tender mercies of another human being. Marriage is the only actual 
bondage known to our law. There rdnain no legal slaves, except the 
mistress of every house. 

The moral regencratiori of mankind will only really oominencej when 
the most f undam ental of the social relations is placed under the ndo 
of equal justice^ 

John Stuart Mill was not a man to speak lightly or care|£$$ly* or 
to speak of that which he knew not. The accuracy of the picture 
he portrays eaimot be doubted. He d^cribed England in the 
■ tier half of the last century. What substantiai progress* we may 
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u'ell ask, had been made during the newly twen^*five _ 

since Confucius framed his rule of obedience, or e ty 
Monu drew up his code of luw? 

• • * 

But the trumps -was still sounding. And the ^c'xtar- 

gan to be answered. The passing in England, m i ^ ^-elusive 
Sd Womens Property Act, allowing wives to 
ownership of their own personal estate, swept away the first gross 

™ small islands in the remote &uA 

blow of all was struck- It proved to be ^e fina ea ^ around 
age-old concept of woman's inferiority. The « o _ ^ ^ 
the globe. It Ls a turning point in human history. In 1893. 

Zealand gave women the right to vote- K«ian tn tooole. 

After this initial break-through, the 
But not until ^mly fought tattles had ^ ^ Pen- 

1902, Finland in 1907. in ^ 

mark in 1915, the U.S.S^R. in i9S<7‘ . I Ensdand 

SHU thi lading countries of 

the struggle was long and bitter, wit . * y jn 

acknowledged leader. The final vi^ry was Managed 

diary of a clergyman’s wife: “Tuesd!^, JitTW Clause 

to get into Lad^GnUery at House ^ 
in Reform Bill passed by maionty of 33 ■ 

£50fda."“« inthonv who had led the 

In the United States, it was _ ^^on.^She died in 190®- 

attack. She did imt live to see the vi ry fiineteeath 

But her soul went marching 00, an t jme before, in 18B9, 
{Woman Sufir.^) 'wHMng hi, ««y. 

years before any nation m^e ^ ^ a Territory with a 

In 1868 Wyoming g„t Territorial Legislate® 

temporary government. In 10^ session. During the 

granted women the right of suBTage this law, but mth- 

second session, an attempt was ® Wyoming Supreme 

outsuocess. The Hon, John W.Kngman,^ women voted, we 

Court, declared! -At our first elertmu, beio 
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had a perfect paodeiRaaium. At the nesrt election, women voted, 
and perfect order prevailed, and has prevailed ever smee^ In 
caucus dI$cviS5iaDs, the presence of a few ladies is worth more 
than a whole squad of police."* 

Today, most oouutries have recognized the politicai equalily 
of men and wo-men. One of the exceptions is in Europe. Switzer¬ 
land, whose enlightened Constitution served as a model for the 
United States, still denies the right of su&age to its womerL 

Lack of voting power was by no means the only obstade in the 
way of wojnan''s freedom. Possession of the franchise certainly did 
not solve all her problems. Yet it was the symbol of what lay at 
the heart of the whole struggle* The right to vote could have only 
one meaning—the recognition that a woman and a ^ persons 

living in sooety, were entitled to equal power and responsibility. 
It did not mean that men and women were equal in ^ respects. 
That is an ab^rd notion, wliich ignores their functional differ¬ 
ences, But it meant that the concept of man as a superior beings 
and woman as an Inferior, had at last been, given up. This was a 
highly significant event, a new departure in human history. In all 
kncAvn societies, Olga Lang, even the mabilinesih woman has 
been considered inferior to man,st 

This achievement has not delivered woman from problems* Her 
freedom to participate along with men in the active life of the 
world has thrown her on the horns of a dilemma. How can she 
satisfy her needs as a woman, in marriage and mothethood, and 
her needs as a person, in achiefviiig social status outside her home, 
at one and the same time? The Western woman is in the process 
of finding an answer to that question* 

One thing Is certain. The security of her old dependent days 
has gone with the restrictions that made it possible* As a culti¬ 
vated young Indian woman expressed it, "Women in the West 
have to fend for themselves. Many of them earn their own living, 
which again means competition, Job-hunting, and eternal rush* 
When I first traveled in England and France I was amazed to 

see the restless and unhappy expression of women I met in the 
street**^® 

The WesletD woman has achieved freedom. She has yet to 
serenity and peace. 
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* • * 

‘’On August i$t. 1930. Mrs. Hansa Mehta led her defiant band, 
five hundred strong, with songs and banneis through the sfreets 
of Bombay. Women of all ages, castes, and conditions made up 
that throng. It was the heavy monsoon season, 

“For two whole hours the women paraded before we p^ce 
received orders to stop the procession. Suddenly a w o ue 
clad, ycllow-turbaned men blocked a street. pr^ 

for%vard and pass on. The womea would not tum bac . e po ce 

could not make way- . i. ^1 

“Mrs, Mehta quietly and serenely sat down in the squ^y yel¬ 
low mud of the road; down sat her followers; down came e 
The police ordered and expostulated in vain. Even many _ 
mothers among Mis, Mehta’s followers did not go me, 
babies were brought to them and fed in the street. .tk™. 

“An hour passed, two, three-and still the women 
sang, sang at the tops of their voices, hymns, patn^c c _ 
toLmory of th, potriot TiJol. f« oo .oto th. soddtn tw.- 

ing, cither from their own supporters or m ® ^ 

induce the women to budge. Mrs. Mehta an « ^ found them 

determined to force the issue. When day dawn^. -t found them 

still on the same spot, hollow-eyed but un un ; , . 

"Meanwhile the police had recei’^ o eis ° ‘ arrests ”** 
force. There were numemus wounded f 

•n.. ™>y pn. of . ~ 

of India shared in the campaign to free women 

Gandhi, in his matured women, 

supporters as equals of the men. JL,,,,? of former se- 

physically under-develop^ befewelled, sheltered, 

elusion, women used to soft, silky 8^ . sjiy even 

economically dependent, women as , . dimpse of 

to .peak ftpily tt . t»n8« 

their face even to the most august founlj in the 

in plain rough gannents, w now su ^ crowds before 
strerts of slums even, wh^ brtve »■“* ■“ 

liquor shops, plead'vitb total stra g ^ 11-1,1 wfiehi-ns"^ 

r^dy to ,S 4 « uoSinchIngly the west of hardships. 


So 
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Before this spectacle the men of India stood stupefied and be¬ 
wildered. It was an mctedibk sight 

To ns it recalls a familiar story. With Mrs. Mehta, surely the 
spirits of Sylvia Pankhurst and Susan B. Anthony marched again. 

In the East, as in the West, women have been vigorously chah 
lenging the myth of their infenority. In political crisis^ m war^ in 
social change, they have emerged from their seclusion and dem¬ 
onstrated hitherto line.tpected qualities of leaderships of endur¬ 
ance^ of devotion to a cause. They have proved their ability to 
benefit from higher education^ They have qualified themselves for 
professional service. They have shown themselves capable of 
occupying with distinction high offices of state. We have met 
personally, worked with, and count among our friends, such out¬ 
standing Asian women as Lady Rama Ran and the Bajlcimiari 
Amrit Kaur, of India; the widow of Aung San, the Bogyoke, in 
Burma; and lesser known but equally competent women leaders 
in half a do^en other Asian lands. There f.an doubt that the 
emancipated women of the East are in every way comparable 
with their sisters in the West. 

• * * 

Ever since Eve, the women of our race have, with brief and 
internnttent intervals, been treated as inferior. Yet we know to¬ 
day that this judgment is quite Inaccurate. One oonlemporary 
wnter^^ (a manf) has even gone so far as to publish a book en¬ 
titled The Nntufifll Snpenoritp of Women. 

^Vhy has most of human history been shadowed by such a mon¬ 
strous misccnceplion? 

Clearly it has its roots in the biological differences between men 
and women- At two points the woman is inherendy at a disad¬ 
vantage. 

Semally her encounter with the male issues in a conquest in 
which she is the prize. He can, as it were, lay siege to her citadeb 
conquer her, and literally invade her. The irony of the situatioo is 
that for the woman this £>mibolic defeat is what her womanhood 
needs and desires for its fruition. If she does not submit, capitulate, 
yield to the attack of her would-be invader, she abandons her 
major purpose in lif e. 

The sexual drama of attack and surrender relates, of course. 
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only to one limited area of interaction between man and 
Bnt it is easy to understand how the biological pattern could have 
become the blueprint for the sociological stnictunng of eir re 
dve status; and this has evidently taken place. 

Again, die woman^s function as mother makes her ^eraOle 
and puts her to need of protection. History has its records of fight¬ 
ing Avomen^ But no woman in an advanced stage of pre^^mey 
in a condition to fight. Even a woman general in sue 
stances w^ould be obliged to take time out. So the woman, m e 
very process of fulfilling her womanhood, is forced into a posi ion 
of inability to compete with the man^ and iadee o ^ce 

on him. Where women are fairly frequently pregnant, is s a e o 
affairs tends to become habitual, and to settle into a “ 

has even been suggested that, to the modern wor ^ ^ ^ _ 
emancipated the w^omau is not the franchise t t eua es ^ 
vote, but birth control which delivers her from a recumug s 
of disabling and exhausting pregnancies* 

Added to these fundamental functional differenc^^ 
sexes is the biological misconception we have . ^ . 

-tlmt the male alone produces the lifc-gi^g J _ 
the child, the female merely providing the recep ^ » i 

growth. This concept is found over nod over 
society. It appears in ancient Greece, ami^g e and elsewhere' 

as well as in Asian culture. It implies t _ suhsidiarv 

of things the woman plays a part in ^^eubon that is subs ry 

rather than complementary to that of t e ^ , where the 

An ,he» idea. ^ 

bringing together of men culHvatiDu of comrade- 

puiposes of procreabon, and ^ u given little 

ship and co-operadon betwe^ Thave Lre free- 

impoiiunce. This explains why worn cultures than 

don ..d mon oqual ’,”^0”^ »ho,e d.. 

they do m highly orgaoiaed patnar ^ caplains why 

aoHvlbe. of .he «... .« .han-V of.«. en' 

ill paUiatchal oHaeties i, pe^nt women o[ Sooth 

io, pdvilege, deiiled » rtay a. home, <or 

China, for example, did no* bind 
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the simple reasoD that they were Deeded to work alongside their 
husbaDds io the fields. 

Since all the world's great religions have developed in patri¬ 
archal societies, it is not sinprising that refigion has often been 
used to support the principle of feminme inferiority. Since ances* 
tor worship was a central feature in early religious thinking, it is 
easy to understand why the performing of religious rites has been 
kept exclusively in the hands of males. It is understandable, too, 
that the Moslero heaven should be, among other things, a kind of 
super-harom, with alluring women continually available to minis¬ 
ter to the beatified male^s inexhaustible sexual potency, 

A frequently recurring concept is that woman, particularly as 
a sexual being, is associated with sin and evil. In Buddhism and 
ChnsUanity parbcularly, this has been a central idea; and it has 
been expressed in each ease in insistence on a celibate priesthood. 
Only the man who is imdeEled by woman's sexual aUuremoots is 
fit to perform the highest religious functiom 

These ideas dearly have complex origins. Arnpng animistic peo¬ 
ples, sex is often associated with demcmio forces* The woman^s 
menstrual blood is a particular focus of primitive taboos. Maji*s 
sexual ifesire for woman must also have revealed itself often as a 
distracting force, generatiitg rivalries and even causing wars, un¬ 
dermining integnty and deflecting from the path of duty, cn- 
Muraging softness and love of ease. To a religion with ascetic 
i ealSi woman s sexuality certamly presents a constant challenge. 

The result has been that men, particularly in Western culture, 
have constantly struggled to reconcile two opposite views of 
womanhood-the Madonna and the prostitute. Virgiii, sexless 
woman, typifying the pure, ideal, mother-figure, has been ele¬ 
vated to the fcghest honor as the Queen of Heaven. Sexual 
woman, typifying the partner with whom the man slakes his 
earthy, sexual appetites, has been denounced as the Gate of Hell. 

Between the two extremes, poised in uneasy tension, stands 
womM ^ wife Hard indeed has been her lot. Complex indeed, 
now that she js free to work out her own destiny, is the task that 
lies before her* 


Chapter 4 
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An Americdn lady, on a visit to India, v/as talcen for a 
along a country road. She and her host chatted gaily about Indian 
life. She was intrigued, as all Westerners are, by the strange ways 

of the East. ,, . - jj 1 

The driver ss^ung the car round a bend and brought it suddenly 
to a halt. The way ahead was blocked by a pair of mo eys in 
the act of mating. The driver relaxed and settled down to wait 

till they were finished. - u 

“They are entitled," he explained over his shoulder, to be un- 

disturb^ at jucli a tinoe.^ 

Embanrassedf the AmeHcan lady tried to cliaoge e sn j ^ 
The Indian gentloman who was her host, Irowever, was not o e 

thus diverted To him, sex was not a topic for 

It was a part of life, to be accepted as such. It was indeed closely 

allied with religion. 1 j .„„ii 

"Why shouldn’t the phallus be worshiped?" he ask«^ as well 

as the sun or any other life-giving inhabitoat of Heaven or 
Earth?**! 

Evety Wottmer who has Svrf io tk. East l«“ “'*“ 8 ?”'^ 

count^aH of this eaporionce. It ooows a. 
to icalto that tho saxual foocSon. 

opoo .asogoIBoo In OUT socisty. CO.^ a. ay>th « coltare h . ao. 
copied without embatrassmeot. lo *jf 

and its lises the Indiaii regaitis as 
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ticuliir reticence. An Indian lady wH decline a social invitadon, 
and give for her refusal a physiological xeason which would strike 
a London drawing Tt>om dumb with horrorj simply because ig¬ 
norance^ real or pretendedp of sexual facts to the Indian mind 
suggests silliness rather than ‘Hinocence/ 

On one of our visits to India we were shown a siibfextiLty clinic 
in a large city, it contained the usual waiting rnom^ interview 
Tooms^ examination rooms, and laboratory. In addition^ a small 
ioom was provided that to our knowledge has no counterpart in 
the most elaborate of our Western clinics. Its purpose^ the lady 
dorfor in charge explained, was to enable the childless couple to 
retire and have intercoursej in order that a postcoital exammatinn 
could be made immediately afterwards. The dioical advantages 
of this arrangement are obvious^ and it would not have occurred 
to^yone concerned that there was anything indelicate about It 
modem attitudes are in keeping with tradition. The 
be Dubois, who recorded his observations of Indian customs 
near y a century and a half ago, describes a religions festival in 
southern Mysore, goddess, placed in a beautifully oma- 

mente palanquin^ is earned in a prwessiem through the streets. 
In front of her there is another divinity, a male. These two idols, 
w c Me entirely nude, are placed in immodest postures, and 
by the help of a piece of mechanism, a disgusting movemeat is 
impart to them as long as the procession oontinues. This spec- 
tade excites transports of mirth, manifested by shouts and bursts 
of laughter.^ 


The pious French Catholic priest, in relating this incident, is 
c Mr y om between h/s desire to record what he saw with scien- 
c accuracy, his horror that the act of sexual union could, in 
le n^e of religion, he publicly dramatized. What to the Eastern 
o 0^ acc^ted with good-humored amusement could 

^ ^ “immodese' and 

In Hmdti lempleSj at Konaral; and elsewhere, carved Gciu'es 
are displayed showing mea and women in the most fmnkly sexual 
embraces. No attempt is made to conceal these particular carv- 

from figures engaged in other aebvities 
Aat belong to the buaness of human life, Sesc is not set apart. It 
belongs to the wholeness of Uving, and as such is ineorponited 
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into its proper place in religion^ in art, in social and person^ c. 
The child is not siurounded, as in the West, with forbidding 
tabooSfe Or put ofE with evasions or falsehoods. In the Hindu house¬ 
hold boys and girls soon become aware, in a natural way, of the 
facts of life. Marriage and childbirth are freely discussed in ^ 
gatheringSr No one tells children stories of babies brought in litt e 
baskets by doctors or storks. When the children ask questions 
about physiologica] facts* they are given the answers- * 

m * * 

Drcufn of the Red Chamber is considered the 
novel ever written. In an eighteenth-century set^g^ it d^^cn 
the adolescence of a hoy growing up in an amtocrabc family* 
Red is the w'edding color in China, so the red chain r is a sym 

bol for semal iintiarion. , , i u j t* 

Pao-Yu was twelve years of age wh^ he had Je dream- It 

seemed to him that he heard someone singing on e ar si e o 
ahiU. 

The echo of the song was stUl in Bo-Yn s eart when a ^ 

peared wJiose beauty and gmoe wert not like any _ 

worid. Pao-Yu greeted her and said: “Sister Ii^ortal, 
witie from and where are you going? 1 htve lost my way. u 

'"Z W Ita » to Gr... ™<1 

that she had brought him in aider to enlighten m. _ t ^lhi 

to him to to Itel S' to. 

going to marry you to my younpr sister a i g 
learn the secrets of the chamber. rain and 

Briefly the Goddess taught ^ S ;1 

pushed hfm into tht ^ tSice Pao-Tu foUowed the 

pulled the doM to froin the outside. In a trance r« 

instructions of the Codd^, . ■ • 

The »«l toy F.o.t« Imtod S»ddtoly h. “™ >» 

pmilon. Hand in hand tto^ wra. oat to ^ 

a road beset with pncJdmg thantf an ^ ciied^witb darkly ominous 

tigers, in front of him ^ “ fSTsa^iTtm the purging 

water unbridged by anything that might sa 

wild beasts. p^rvidinc Fragrouce. was twnd- 

Pao-Yu woke in terror, ^ ^ ^ She asked him 

ing over him, trying to calm Hi^ 
what the dreaiu was about- 
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Pao-Yy hfld been fond of his hand-maiden and conGded to her his 
dream after having estnicted from her the promise of not repeating it 
to others. The maid laughed and hid her face with her hands when 
Pao-Yu came to the mysteries that the Goddess of DisiDusioninenl 
ti'iught him. Pao-Yu offered lo demonstrate to her what he had learned. 
The mEiid was willing and was not rc'ttrafned by any scrupulous con- 
saderations as she was given to PacKYn by the Matrimoh. Thencefor- 
ward^ Path Yu treated the maid with mom than ordiiiary tboughtfuEjiCiSSp 
and the maid in turn redoubled her faithful attentions to Fao-Yu's 
well-being.® 

Nolicse that what caused Pao-Yu to aw^ake in terror w&s not the 
sexual part of his dreaiU:, hut th& threat of the wild beasts^ And 
he felt free to confide to his maid the discovery of bis sexuality, 
and to experiment ^vith her as he tried out bis new-fo™d powers. 
Nor did either of them regard this as an improper relationship. 

Here again we have the nahiral^ uncomplicated acceptance of 
Sex. ThL^ attitude is characteristic of Ciimese romantic stories. 
**The Chinese,'" says Olga Lang^ ^ave a more realistic attitude 
toward the human body than Westerners^ They do not conceal 
the physical aspects of love , . ^ nor do they need a romantie 
sublimation in order to accept il."^ 

One of the stories in the Liao-chai collection describes how Chn 
meets Ying Niug under the blossoming pear trees. He decides to 
declare his love, and does so in the most forthright manner. 

I should like to be with you at night on the same pillow and 
mat" he says simply. 

f am not accustomed to sleeping with a stranger,” is her equally 
fortliright reply. 

In most of the stories the boys and girls, when they meeh pro¬ 
ceed almost at once to have sex relations. We see this well illus¬ 
trated in the Dream o/ the Red Chamber, when Phoenix, maldng 
a busmess at the Water Moon Convent, takes Pao^Yu and his 
schoolboy friend Chin Chung along with her. During the discus- 
rion between Phoenix and the Abbess, Chin Ghimg, who has 
found himself attracted to a young nun, slips away to her room^ 

oon te^var Pao-Yu, looHng for his friend, surprises them in 
bed together. 

The idea here is that sex is something simple and stmightifor- 
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ward, an imperious urge that, when given Ae 
press itself, is almost impossible to resist Down- o-e 
about sem^ desire Is good Chinese philos^ y* _,i j _** >,* 

Chinese rebgion, heavily influenced by Buddhism, could ^ 
as frankly uninhibited about so* as Hindui^. ’ 

however, has surrounded the sexual function w ^ Western 
crs of prudery with which it has been swathed m our Western 

In Japan, one manifestation of the naturalistic ‘‘****!‘^® “ 
lack of self-consciousness about nudity. The ^^eu 

variably taken aback at the unself-copious way ^ , 

and women pubbdy take baths together an 
for separate toilet facilities. There is a good deal 
freedom, too, in the exchange of sesual jo cs, m 
and in the sex play of ^dren.J ^ East is more freely 

There many Peasant life means eon- 

and openly accepted than in the W j , -eoroductive processes, 
tinuous preoccupation privacy almost impos- 

Crowded living conditions make perso I* .av,ial pleasure 
sible. Austerity and drudgery mean Aat or in Licitement. The 
is one of the few avaU^e to meet the 

subjection of women mak^ gain security. These 

needs of men, for on no other rerms ^ simple, direct, 
and other factors have made the approach to sex simpie. 

acad uncomplicated. 

From the earliest time^ religicn d«cribes 

Both are conoemed with creation. . jj^^ation, discovered 

how a god and goddess, after The result of their 

that they were able to have ^ forests and fields, 

union was the creation of mountams 

of animals and men. in a great ^^^e mystery of life. 

Both sex and religion are totemCtion of yin 

At the heart of aU being there u the 1^, womb 

and yang, the m^cuhae and ongoing proc^ 

of the earth and In the worn ' ,:»i, the planting of the seed 

of creation is continually soiinfftime in which the earth 

and its growth and fruition. The spnngtime 
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i^Qews its vitaJity is the sytnbol of the reawakening of senjaJ de¬ 
sire. Conversely, sexual activity undertaken fn the name of tlie 
gods of fertiLty was believed to promote the growth of the crops 
upon which man's life depended^ 

Both sei and religion are conoemed with parenthood. The su¬ 
preme service to the ancestors was the procreation of sons. Thus 
was a mao s supreme religious duty fulfilled. But not always did 
the seed take root in the womb. ’What more natural ejrplanation 
than that sexual union alone did not give conception? “The female 
alone c^impt procreate,” said Ku-liang, the Confueian commenta¬ 
tor, the male alone cannot propagate. Heaven alone cannot pro¬ 
duce a man. The three collaborating, man is born."^ 

It is not at all surprising that religion has heen preoccupied 
w'ith the male sex orgam To die ancient Hebrews^ the penis was 
the most sacred part of a man's htjdyp By its use he was able to 
attain his full dignity as a co-worker of Cod, continuing the noble 
task of creation. In sexual activity he became the procreator^ act¬ 
ing for and on behalf of the Supreme Creator. Therefore it was 
this part of his body that, in circumcision, was dedicated to Cod, 
The sacriEce of the foreskin symbolized the solemn offering of the 
whole penis to which it belonged; and the offering of the penis 
symtolized the offering of the whole man to which it belonged. 

^ c worship, far from being obscene, is the adoration of 
creativi^j, the manifestation of divine activity and purpose in the 
world -At the heart of every Shiva temple stimds the lingam- 
the phaUic ^bol which represents Shiva, To the Westerner who 
seems s o^ ed by such symbolism many Indians pretend igno¬ 
rance 0 t^e meaning of the hngam. Among themselves, however, 
It the most obvious, natural, and appropriate symbol of the 
god whose greatest aspect is that of the Creator 
At a higher level, religion discerns the analogy between the 
adpriitiwi rf the byer for the beloved md that of the soul for 
Uod. It IS this idea that the creators of erotic art in Hindu temples 
are trying to express. Th^ deliberately chose sexual love for their 

^"teiisity made it the most fitting 
they could find, “Such love," says Chandra Sen, “is the 
appma m uman life to the mystic longings of the dev¬ 
otees soul for the realization of God, and in fact, m the purity 
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of its seotiment and in its capacity for devotion and $elf-sacrifieo 
it approaches spirituality.*^ 

* * • 

What the «otic sculptors strove to achieve in wood and stone, 
the poets lite Vidhyapati did through the medium ol wor 
Here is a tj'pical poem from the Radha and Krishna cyde» 

The wrath of the wrathful fled afar 
Kanu sank m a sea of nectar; 

Bat when he asked for her eitibiace. 

Albeit heavy with love, her lovely body might not bend. 

Honeyed was the swaiii*s speech, 

Tremtilous the beauty's slghs^ 

Her Lord enfolded her upon his lap. 

But yet the flow of nectar was but little. 

Gently he kissed her face—her eyes were full of tcais, 

And though her heart was full of ^ve. yet bve was lacking^ 
Bravely he touched her bosom with his hands. 

But even then desire would not ewake+ 

And when at last he loosed her girdlep 
Then even, in Hari's blisSp desire was cold* 

And even then she felt no gladness, 
is it pleasure or putn, mys 

What is described here is* by analogy, pure reUgion. 
resents the human souh Her modesty suggests | desire 

known that holds back the spirit in its re^n^ reliaions 

(!«ld..g to tlto poem, but pioieot to otbem) 

lermi. Ho, oddnio io tbo mi»illiDgooto to wrrmtdo. th. >ol£ to 

,'I^'Lonti Cod. He i, «!«>■& *”'^.“1^^; to'tJiS 
Is a tender, gentle, understtndtog to a veise 

Radha finds fulfillmeiit and peaee^ This 
from another of the poems? 

When I lay in His aims hair 

In the dew of his lips my grieving m ^ ^ ^ 

Fate has fulfilled the hope ef “Jf ' 

From bending tay ey« wpon Him I knew 
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That this is a dangt^rous medium for the expressioii of spiritual 
truth fcfw will deny, “In the case of persons less weU equipped 
with mond armour * says Lord fionaldshay dryly, “such cults 
evitably lead to results die reverse of spirituaL”^® But one Indian 
would reply^ ^T'he Western fear of voluptuousness is hardly 
known in the Ea$t^ The Indian culture is nowhere corrupted by 
sentimentality4 Where life is transparent^ die enjoymeiit of life is 
never a spiritual bondage Another would add, "Fools do not 
understand, and they never will, for they look at it only from the 
physical side."'^* 

What concerns us here is that submission to the husband and 
Submission to God are identified in Hindu religion. S6^ for a 
woman, religion offers the natural exprtesion of her full feminine 
responsiveness. This makes the Indian woman art ideaJ feminine 
type. To mamage she can bring all her natural religioiis fervor; 
for there is no conflict* as there is for the pious Western w^oman* 
between her spirituality and her sexuality. Love* sex* and religious 
devotion are for the Hindu woman fully integrated into one ex- 
perience that is central to the whole of life. 

^ # 

Alongside the acceptance of sex there Is the fear of sex. 

In Thailand wc heard of a group of Christian young people who 
went on a picnic ouliug to the hills. They decided to climb up to a 
feunous cave. Two of the girls joined the boys. At one point they 
had to step from cue rocky ledge to another. Directly beneath 
this spot was a Buddhist shrine. 

An attendant saw what had happened. He ran in consternation 
to inform the priests. Pandemonium followed- All this would have 
made no sense to the Western mind. But what had happened was 
senous. The sacred precincls had been defiled by the physical 
presence of a woman! 

We mtpiired further into this concept of the contaminating ui- 
fiuence of the female. It is found in Buddhism, in Hinduism, in 

urtoism. It appears in innumeratle forms. Men's and women’s 
“istanre, must not be washed in the same water* car- 
in the same basket, hung up to dry on the same line. Ev*en 
when there are separate lines, they must be at different altitudes. 
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SO that no portion of any man's garment Is lower than any portion 

of a woman^s garment. i u r 

At the root of aU these seemiDgly senseless tabiws Kes 
of tire woman s sexual uncleanness—-particnlarly of her me 

functions^ , ^ ^ 

This idea is not strange to nsn We find it in the O ^ es en . 
The menstmating woman is litually unclean. So it was in ^ e w 
of Mann. She must keep apart, take no share in domestic achw- 
ties. She should not show herself to any mim. or speak to a msm 
or prepare food for others to eat Her hushan^ 
with her in the same bed; or, even though mad wi esn 
must not have intereourse with her, t 

When her flow ceased the woman must bathe. TTiat 
pie enouglu But the ceremonial seems to have nnKrtk 

ingly elaborate with the passing years. Here is how 
describes it in detail: 

Wl«„ . Is fa . sw. ol Pfafa*d dfa- 

In some place apaitp and may have ih 3 commuui'^ on 

fa, the L. i^ist her d.fite».t is 

dfa fa^ M upon henelf “ ‘ Itofanfa^ The thirf d»y 

sider hctttlf as nndean as if she had kuled _ ^ _ preced- 

She h sup^ fa he “ 

mg ones. The fourth day she punnes ners« , .j ^ri .be must 
all fee ponies required on sted tears. She must 

neither bathe nor wash any part of her creature. She 

be venr careful not to kUl any insect, or any olbe h^g ^ 

must not tide on a horse, m anoint her head with 

I^anq,^. a dooly or a iwood, musk, or perfumes 

oil, or play at dice or other g^es the day. She 

of any land. She must oat he on a ^ ™onth. The mere wish to 
must not brush her t«th or sin. She must not think 

cohabit with her husband wo^d be a worship due to them, 

of the gods or of tbe suo, or of the sa ' ^ several women in 

She isUidden to salute 1,!S weLr Tone place they 

this unclean state should ^nmjui in this condition must 

must not speak to nr touch ea<h ow . them. After lixiug 

not go near her ehildten. towh ” tourth day she must take off 
thus to retiiemenl for three days, on foe fo^h^«^ ^ 

foe gantnenls that she has pul on a dean doth and 

ately givoi to foe washennaiu She mus 
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aiHJther Dv^r il, ^nd go lo the river to purify ber^clf by bathiDg- On 
her way there she walk with her head benl^ and must take the 
greateirt care to glance at nobody, for her looks wo^d deBle any person 
on whom they restjed. When she has reached the river she must Erst 
enter the water and fill the copper vessel, or chamber^ which she bis 
brought with her from the hpuse^ Then, retuming to tlie bank-, she 
must thoroughly cleanse her teedi* rinse out her mouth twelve times 
and wash her hands and feet. She must then enter the water and 
plunge twelve rimes into it, immersing the whole of her body. She 
must take the greatest care while doing this not to look at any living 
soul, and to this end each time her head rises above thp water she must 
turn her eyes towards the sun. On coming out of the water she must 
take a little fresh oow-dung, some fuZljfsf and some earth. These she 
must mil together in a httlc water, until they make a thin paste, and 
with this she must thoroughly rub her hands and feet and then her 
who'le body* After this she must re-enter the water* and completely im- 
merse herself twenty-four times. When she again leaves the water 
she must jrub herself over with saffron* and again dip three rimes in the 
water. Then mixing saffitin in a Htde water, she must drink some and 
^ur the rest on her head* after which she must put on a pure cloth 
reshly washed and the little bodice called muikai. She may then paint 
e little round red mark on her forehead caOed and return 

home. On entering the house she must take special care that her eyes 
0 not rest on her children* for they would thereby be exposed to the 
greatest danger. She must immediately send for a Brahmin puwhil^ 
so that he may complete her purification. On his arrival this venemhle 
peison plaits together thirty-two stalb of darhha grass, to make the 
nng t^d which he dips in consecrated water that be has 

brought with htm The woman then takes another bath, drjnb a little 
° water* places the p&vUmm on the ring finger of the 

nght hand, and drinks some poncfei.gaoid or some cow s milk. After 
these Ceremonies her purification is complete.* “ 


It seems unbelievable that the women of a household should 
have to p through this hoeus-poeus every month. Fortunately for 
m Ls was not the case. The Hindu woman was seldom in this 
conation, because she was invariably pregmnti 

cmale sexuahty threatened defilement* the exercise of the 
ma e se^a ^wep threatened debilitatian. Throughout the en- 
^ East the view tenaeidusly held that loss of seminal 

flmd meant Ae 1^ of the man s strength and vitality. 

a youth, sai Confucius, when the physical powers are not 
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yet settled^ a man must guard again$t lust. One o ^ a^en 
commentators, Hing Ping, offers this interpretation, ou ™ 
braces all the period below 39. Then^ the physical j^wers are 
weakj and sinews and hones have not yet reached their vigor# an 
indulgence and lust will injure the body+ ^ 

Manu likewise warns the yoimg man against "wa^g 
hood." This appUes even to noctunial emissKMis. It «« “as m- 
voluntaiily wasted bis manly strength during s cp, e ^ _ 
repeat with reverence, having bathed and par omage 
sun, 'Again let my strength return to me, t» jf-n 

This idea was elaborated in the later wntm^. ^ 
writer sums them up: "The Shastms truly say a H*^^oMdren 
mit serual excease/ give birth to infirm and 
lose their health very early in life. 

physical and intellectual work, and in the end coHapse hke a tree 

that has been eaten up by canker inside* tweame 

Even Gandhi, so vdse and banned in other ma«^ 
obsessed with this Idea- Sexual interooinse or _ uredous 

than procreation he regained 
energj.” He speaks of the “vitd fluid 

that is capable of produemg mo matchless 

not but. when properly experience he says that 

energy and strength ' From lus by exhaustion ' 

“sexual union in marriage was mvana y _ ^ healthy 

The man who can adrieve complete con much as 

and will easUy Uve long- He will not 

a headache. Mental and pbysi<^l work will not cause taagu 

is ^er bright, never ^ Icpd to moral and 

That excessive n^oo. But Gandhi was mis- 

spiritual degeneration ^ ^ terms. Modem sexologists 

taken in mterpreting *1®, the sexual function can in 

hav. exploded th, .S«M »feg««ds 

any way be damaged by use. It has its o 

against overstrain, . Ap West too. William Actnn, 

Thesefalsefears ha^ flourished eonceming one 

a distinguished English enfeebled, and there was 

of his patients, that he had been in the h^it 
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that he wa$ committicig an eJicess, or that his present weahies 
could depend cn this cause." 

Sex is natural, asserts the East 

But sex is dangerous, too, it adds. 

* « * 

Katherine Mayo was an obscure American joinnalist when she 
decided to go to India and gather material for a book. For six 
months she traveled widely and worked bard. When the book 
appeared in May 1927 it caused a sensation. It went through 
six reprintings in its first six months. 

The Mother Indin controversy shook the civilized world. For 
several years it continued at fever heat. A spate ol books and 
articles appeared as "repUes"* to Katheririe Mayo, who in turn re¬ 
plied to them in further books of her own. Much bitterness re¬ 
sulted. 

Even when re-read after diirty years, Mother India is a shock¬ 
ing book. The thesis that caused so much indignation was that 
India was a decadent country* rotten with sexual excess. This is 
certainly the impression that the book conveys. Gandhi aptly de¬ 
scribed it as A drain inspectors report." Everything in it might 
be true, he said, but what was described was certainly not the 
truth about India, 

In fact, Hinduism has always emphasized sexual restraint. 
Casual observers have been arrested by the Hindu emphasis on 
s^x as natural, and have missed the accompanying emphasis on 
sex dangerous. The Hindu philosophy of sex is based on aii 
attempt tn hold these two ideas in balance. 

The East has mistakenly stressed the physiol dangers of sex. 
But its real eonc^ has been with the spiritual dangers. To the 
world-denying religions of the East, sex was an enemy to be con- 
^ually kept at bay. The road to salvation lay in the direcrion of 
detai^ent from the material world by the renunciation of de- 
went against the pull of human nature^ and often it was 
the dining tentacles of sexual desire that pulled hardest of all. 

Bu^hism solved this problem by insisting on cehbacy in those 
who devoted their lives to reli^on-as the Roman Catholic Church 
dme in the West. Hinduism, however, took the harder way 
o trying to achieve a life balanced between involvement and re- 
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minciation. Thus, a Hindu temple without inconsistencyp pte* 
sent the odd spectacle of erotic carvings od its walls, while 
celibate ascetics are prostrated In meditation below. 

An Indian professor has thus estpressed the Hindu dileruma: 
“At its lowest level of manifestationj fedmfl is undeislood in the 
sense of pure sex drive, and is said to be one of the six enemies 
of a human being (lust, anger, greed, temptatfonj conceit and 
jealousy). But it is equally true that a human being cannot con¬ 
duct his life without Jbjmo, which helps the propagation of the 
species^** The good of man therefore consists in the harmonious 
co-ordination of these two facts of sex. Hinduism has tried to 
achieve this in the following manner. 

A man s life, once childhood is past, is divided into three sepa¬ 
rate stages. First, he becomes n celibate student 

of the Vedas, the sacred books on which Hindu philosophy is 
based. This is a period of rigid discjplinei Youth, it was argu^ 
was the tune to learn self-control, to gain mastery over the bo y 


and its urges. 

The years of studenthood nonually cover adolescence, in 
India early marriage is reconunetided for the girl, but not or t 
boy. During his teen years, and often hSs early twenties also, me 
boy is expected to observe strict continence- By restr^g his 
sexual urges it was bcUeved that he would increase ^ mental 
and spiritual powers. Some authorities eojoiu hhn at this tim& ^t 
to look at a woman. According to Manu. even if ho maaturiiat^ 
he breaks the vow he has taken at his initiation as a Mmachari. 

The student, Manu goes on, must leam to control the “ 

a charioteer controls his restive steeds. ® 

fire. The more it is fed, the more powerM it ^ws. ^ *11^ . 
rites, sacrifices and austerities are valudes 
stained by sensuaUty. When a Student los^ coutrel of one 
of his bodily organs, all his vrfsdoiu vrifl tneWe aujy, tie 

oaxrier will lose his water if there is a hole in his 

M H^u boys except those of the lowest caste, were expected 

» uadergo to yeoK rf rtgid dijdito 7. 

SO basic that the years of studenthood came to be known as the 

period of ceh-bacy. h to marry and become 

Once the student has qualified, he is ^ 

a householder. For many years he devotes himself to the task of 
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estabUsbing a family and begetting $oas. Sex tn phase of life 
IS entirely legittmate &nd good. It may be freely enjoyed^ because 
this h the time and place for Its proper exercise. 

Yet even here the emphasis Is on luoderatioi]. ‘'Let a man not; 
from a selfish appetite, be strongly addicted to any sensual grati¬ 
fication,’* says Mann. And again, "In caressing women there is no 
turpitude; for to such enjoyments men arc naturally prone; but a 
virtuous at^nenoe from them produces a signal compensation" 

There are special tunes^ too^ for restraint On no account may 
a man have intereoiirse with his wife while she is menstniating^ 
The other occasions are related to the moon^s phases. “On die dark 
night of the moon, and on the eighth^ on the night of the full 
moan, and on the fourteenth, let a householder be contuiually 
chaste as a sttideut in theology, even in the season of nuptiai em¬ 
braces." 

Clearly there is no room far unbridled license here. A husband 
who wants to make full use of his sexual opportunities has to bo 
well informed about his wife^s menstrual cycle and to keep his 
eye on the calendar! If, however, he wishes to attain special 
merit, he may do so by accepting further restraints. "He who 
avoids conjugal embraces on the reprehended nights and on eight 
others, is equal In chastity to a brahTTmchariJ* 

Gandhi favored an even stricter abstinence than this. In his 
autobiography he describes how he arrived at the decision to ac¬ 
cept complete celibacy in marriage: 

After hiH discussion and mature dehheratiOD, 1 took the vow of 
BrahmuchitTya in 1906. I had not shared my thoughts with my wife 
until then, but only consulted her at the time of taking the vow. She 
had no objection. But I was hard put to It in making tJie final resolve. 
I had cot the necessary slrengtlL How was I to control my passions? 
The elimination of cartial relationships with one's wife seemi^ then a 
strange thing. But 1 launched forth with faith in the sustaining power 
of God. 

As I look back upon the twenty years of the vow, 1 am filled with 
pleasure and wonderment. Before the vqw 1 had been open to being 
overcome by temptation at any inomenb Now the vow was a sure shield 
against temptatioiu 

But if it was a matter of ever increasing joy, let no one believe it 
was an easy thing for me. £ven while I am past fifty-six years, I realiic 
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how hard a thing it is. Every day I see more and more that it is like 
walking on the sword’s edge, and 1 see every moment the necessity 
for eternal vigilance,*^ 

It should be made clear that Gaudhi. in accepting and ad^- 
eating married celibacy^ was going beyond anything that 
Hindu faith enjoined. Yet his choice of the ascetic extreme is by 
DO means out of keeping with the spirit of Hinduism. 

When the householder reaches fullness of years, sees grandsons 
bom to him and his hair tumiug gray, it is time for him to prepare 
himself for life’s final phase. He returns now to the disdplme ot 
renunciation he learned in youth. Laying ^ide the desire for 
physical comfort and materi^ security, he gives hi^e up to a 
life of prayer and meditation, accompanied by whatever ngo^ 
may be needed to school bis spirit as it sets forth upon its ultimate 

task, the renunciation of all desire. 

Who «in say^ in the light of tfifise facts, that In a is ^ ^ 
where sexual excess b eithei encouraged or condon _ n every 
culture there are individuals who go against the established code^, 
and periods when the codes fall into neglect. A dr^ ^ 

report from any land on earth can be made to soun rove g. 

* « * 


In India, the vow of celibacy re^^uired of the young ^ 
gether wdth the practice of marrying off the gir er p 

herty, went a long way toward preserving ses moi 

h Chio, J«a« pc-bta" 
as U«*.n-rf ChTclumg«<» ^ 
vent euggesis, were regarded as hupOT Vff ^ 

leash, ready to seize any sexual opportunity 

n-e girls. Xicdy treined to obedient ««re P«orV equipped. «kJ 

often feebly inclined, to protect their . itrcincest 

to these eireunutanees. soeiety had 

dete™i^ ’^iTnle'Snld to u todueed not to give 

vinced that illicit sexual indulgences mi^ 8 

catastrophic consequences. separation of the sexes 

AU these methods were employed Toe sejsira 
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is basic to the Confucian concept of a well-ordered society. "The 
ceremonial usages,^ says die Li Ki, or Book of Ceremonies, “sei^e 
as dykes for the people against evil accesses. The>^ exempUly the 
separation between the sexes which should be maintained, that 
there may be no ground for suspicion and human relations may 
be dearly defined. So it was intended to guard the people." This 
geoemi principle is then spelled out In some detail. "Men and 
women, in giving and receiving, allow not their hands to touch- 
When a young aunt^ a sister, or a daughter is wed, and returns to 
her father^s hoiise^ no male relative shoiJd sit with her upon the 
mat” Again, the wise man should at all costs avoid the least pos¬ 
sibility of suspicion. “One does not pay a visit to the son of a 
widow. AlsOy in calling upon a friend, if the master of the house 
be not at home, unless there be some great cause for it, the guest 
does not cross the threshold," The principle of separation i$ car¬ 
ried even to the point that a man was not permitted to die in the 
hands of womens or a woman In the hands of menl 

Brothers and sisters, in some aristocratic Chinese homes, were 
separated at an early age. Ksvei-Lan, in Pearl Buck s Ectst Wind, 
West Wind, writes: 

As little children my brothar and I were ever together, and he it was 
who first taught me to brush the ink over the chameters outlmed iu 
my primer. But he was a boy and I only a girl, and when he was nine 
and T six years of age, he was taken out of the women^s apartments into 
those where my father lived. We seldom met then, for as he grew older 
he coiwidered it shameful to visii among the womens and moreover* 
my mother did not encoumge it 

L of c^ouiMp was never allowed into the courts where the men lived. 
’WIsen first they separated my brother from the women 1 crept once 
in dw dusk of the evenJng to the round moon-gate that opened into the 
mens apartments; and leaning against the wall opposite it, I peered 
into the cotuts beyond, hoping to see my brother perhaps in the garden^ 
Suddenly I felt my arm sharply pulled. It was Wong Da Ma, my 
mother's dikf servant, and she cr4d. 

Now will I tell your mother if I see this again! Who has ever seen 
before such an immodest naaid to go peepmg at the men?'" 

"I sought my brother onlyr 
But she answered firmly, 

"Ytair brother now is also a man,* 

Therefore I seldom saw him a gain ,20 
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The ConfuQian rule is that, after the seventh year. Ws and 
girls shduld no longer sJt near each other- In India rather more 
latitude is permitted. "But after a girl paaes her t™th year she 
is strictly wRoi^ against free conduct with boys. c company 
of the very boys with whom* not long ago, she us tu run an 

romp about* becomes anatheman j r? ^ 

This separation of the sexes is still widely practiced m tiie East 
In many Christiari churches^ it is customary for men to sit on one 
side of the aisle and women on the other. Even in 
Western ideas have become mdely a^ept^ smee 
II, Cressy describes a government high 

ranged an annual exhibit of the students wor , g , 

forbidden to invite even theii fathers and brothers 
that this was “to avoid temptation." At another schwl. three g 
were seen walldng in the street with boyfricRc^ The guk wer 
suspended for a month and later left the sc oo . ,,rt 

StaJlT rtori« could bo loU fc«1» »n OVt ct'w ' 

Lijuited mingljug o£ the sexes that is ™ *1ilMnl outlook, 

looked ot sJkouee by muoy Asiuos o( oth«^e °“|,t 

They regard it as unreasanablc, in th^ cot* with Con- 

t^ervati™ useless 

the calamities of disorder. 

The Eastern devices set up to prevent y ^ 

^ing left alone without these safe* 

based on realism. The . _ ^ ^ increasing incidence of 

guards there will, t^h to happen. He considers 

illicit sex relations. ^ our traditional code of 

that if we in the West d m 

sex morality, we are gf inS ooel Chandidas expressed it. 

As the fifteenth-^tu^ Che mouth of a snafcer Or. 

“Who is able to make a Thailand, "When the sugar is 

in the words of a mother m Tnodere Ttaiuno. 

near the ant, the temptation is too grea 
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In the wild ibeine is a yonng lady 

With thoughts ftfittumJ to the springs 

And a fine gendeman would lead her astmy» 

She says. Slowly- gendy, gentlyj 
Do not move my girdle; 

Do not cnake my dogs bark. 

This poeiHp from the Book of Ode$»^ was written before 6oa 
B,c, The girl is resisting the man's advances. She warns him that, 
if he persists, she will have to be offensive in voicing her objec¬ 
tions. Her dogs will bark and drive him away* 

The second line of defense, in die preservation of sest morality, 
was to train the girls so that, if they found themselves in moral 
peril, their dogs would be sure to bark. 

This was not at all easy. When you have devised a system to 
train girls to be submissive and obedient in all other respects, how 
can you make them defensive in one particular situation? 

This difficulty was well understood, in the great Indian epiCi 
the Mahabhajrata, Bhishma observes that women possess a sensi¬ 
tive temperament which quickly responds to any offer of love or 
affection, in the same epic Chira-karin $ays, “Women can commit 
no sin. It is the man who becomes sullied with sin. Indeed, on 
account of the natiiral weakness of the se^t as shown in every act^ 
and their liability to solicitation, women cannot be considered as 
offenders r 

A modem Indian agrees, but suggests that the woman behaves 
thus because she has been conditioned to do so» "Women’'s mirifls,** 
says Professor Fhadke, “are saturated with the idea that nature 
designed woman for the enjoyment of marij and that she has no 
other function than to serve hhn,'^* 

The principal of an Indian girls' college had ample opportunity 
to observ^e the effects of this process of conditioning. She says: 

The inbred submissLveness to mascnjline dcimnatiQti and the instinct to 
evade resnousibility and leave it all wilh the man who gives the com¬ 
mand which she obeys while knowing it is wrong, renders a girl help¬ 
less, . . Her tempEation does not lie in her own unruly passions, fcf 
practically every Indian woman would personally prefer what is cus¬ 
tomary and right; but she may be unable to resist the imperiousness 
of a Titans ftiH, even if she has no wish to foTImv it and shrinks from 
ol>edience almost as much as she shrinks from disobedience- Andi if 
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she does wrong, she vriJl suffer from the ronseqiwnces. but she no* 
have the added pain of rotnoise- The guilt and the an lie with him 
who ordered her to do wrong; she is the viethn of a cruel neceisity. 

She then gives this interesting illustration of her point: 

The American teacher of philosophy was passmg th^ the 

ofiGce late one and paused nes^lr die foot of e 

extmetson the History Notioe Board. While she s^udi^these the 

phoDe bell rang anrd aroused a student sitting a id ^ fir ^ 

at (he tdephone table. It was Amala s turn just t en to wa ^ _ 

telephone at hours when the office cleihs were not __i„ .l_ 

one of the best of the students of her rime, and mdeed : was only lie 

best who were entrusted with this office. . - ■ Amala dutiMy tM ^ 

the receiver, and Miss Clevelanrl listened with approval to her slow (h> 

tinirt answers. "Tes." "Women’s Christian College, yes. 

"Please give your name." "No. the students do not use 

"No. the Students are not brought to the telepHone. N^ t « 

den." “It is forbidden; please give a message, ^ tJLe 

name and a message. I wiU tell her this evenmg. ^ 

to the telephone " Tliis went on for a mmutc or two. 

fully laid £e receiver on the table and ro« from her ch^r. w 

^ I j ij- ri«/i.lmd "It’s a man; he will not give fits 

you goingi^ asked Miss uevelana, iis • ^ 

Lml he wants me to fet^ Ihun ^ she is in the 

Library; I am going to see.^ 

course not. Amak, it is foibidden, 

*But he says Aat 1 ^ 

“But did you not teU him it is fwjnddenr 

"I told him that. I told voke of (he un- 

Amala had no^g to by 

^own man and nrthing *« ^ j, ^he habit of obedience to 

do as she was told. . . , So dee^i^ ^ But 

the voice of a man that she as one of the tde- 

she would also have en^ngetwl intervened. And when it 

phone attendeis, “"‘^‘’^'^"y^th^lverpowering bodily proKoce 

is not a ^t, “*!f rirlltl^ it t mSS too much to expect that 

of one of the strung doiumafit se*i i 

a girl should find courage to V * is so dominatinfr ^ 

It seems to he the actual voice of 
seems to penetrate to a very deep ^ri g 

II »e«,, th». d..t if If “^Te Jtl^liTb^ to to 

days knew bow to safegtiaid her virtue. Eastern giris 
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later era of feminiDe submission had lost the power to do so. The 
advaDces of the male failed to make their dogs bark. 

So there was nothing for it but to preserve them from the ad¬ 
vances of the mole. 


Girls of marriageable agep"^ said Shun-ko* Nora Wain’s adoptive 
Chinese mother^ are as dangerous to the peac^ of a family as 
smuggled salt Dou'^t ever^ while under my chaperonage, look at 
a man. Direct your gaze modestly to the ground when one is in 
front of you.’*®* 

She was merely ochoing the age-old etiquette for Chinese ghls, 
passed on generation after generation from mother to daughter: 

Never move your knees when sitting, nor when standing shake your 
dress; 

Laugh not loud when pleased; when angiy never tnlk with over-stress; 
Let the seiccs ne er ^snrnungle, whether they be rich or podr^ 

Never go beyond the gateway, nor stand gazing from the door. 

So it goes on, verse after verse. The girl committed it to mem- 
o^y^ She also learned the stories of virtuous women that go with 
the mles of etiquette. A collection of these was made m 1591 hy 
Lu Hsin-wu. Here is the substance of two of them; 


1.. A girl of 3® liv^ with her old motberi Never in her life had she 
spoken to a man. One day, while washing silk at the rivers edge^, she 
was^ startled to find herself addressed by an army officer of high rank, 
on horseback. He begged for food and drink, which she gave him. 

He eipJamed that he was Seeing from his enemies, and had lost Ms 
way. He a^ed her to direct Mm, which she did. He thanked her. and 
continued his journey. 

S(»n Afterp he returned. “You mnst telJ no one you have seen ine, 
^ w ere ve gone, he said. "You need have no fears." she replied. 

Never bcfcTC in aU my life have I spoken to a man. Now I am dis- 
nonoreop and have no wish to Uve.*^ 


TaJ^g up a large stonep and d^ksping it to her bosom, she threw 
nCrseli into the stream, and was quickly drowned. 

2. A maid^ of Kao Vn found herself stranded in a swamp. The mos¬ 
quitoes were ferocious. 


i” her to sW the prutecHon of bis mos- 

^ niBht outdoor 

eaiong the pwds ai^d rushes, %vheie she was slowly stung to death by 
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the mosquitoes. They Sucked hei* blood so viciously tbftU in the 
ing, little wns Mt but her skeleton. 

This tofliden^s purity stands out in sharp contrast with the unworthy 
behavior of her sister, who basely aoccpled the gentieman s offer, shared 
his bed for the nighty and survived*'^ 

It is dear that a girl of any principle, once placed in a com- 
promisuQg situatioiip bad nothing left to live for. She must be ready, 
says LUp to use the white and shining Jmife without hesitation if 
the red blush of shame should be brought to her cheeks. Even 
though she is not to blame, because her weakness has been ex- 
ploited, she still is not entitled to honorable survival* 


Ah* thou young lady. 

Seek no pleasure with a geudetnan. 

When a gentleman indulges in such pleasure. 
Something may still be said for him; 

When a lady does so, 

Nothing can be said for lier,r^ 


* 


* 


In 1037 a friend of Gandhi's, in a letter to him, narrated thfe 
incident: ^About two and a half years ftgo this city was convuls^ 
Kv n A Vaishva centleman had a sixtecn-year-old 



a man to marry her. The thr^t of * ^e 
was a deterrent But if it fmled to deter. 


child, and even found a man 
penalty for unchastity was a 


it was not neoessar 
If that was true 
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The young Indian who committed suicide probably did so out of 
love for the gtrlp and not becauyie he feared retribution. The Law 
of Manu does not deal harshly uith ilLicit sei. “He who vitiates a 
damsel without her consent shall suffer corporal punishment 
instantly: hut he who enjoys a willing damsel shall not be corpo¬ 
rally punished. If he makes love to a maid of eigual rank^ he shall 
give the nuptial gift and marry her, if her father pleases.^ 

The fundamental basis of Eastern sex morality, in fact, was to 
preserve the chastity of girls so that they might be offered as vir¬ 
gins in marriage^ Otherwise their chances of finding a husband 
were slender. 

Society therefore concentrated its efforts upon restraining 
young men from having sex relations with girls whose pros^cts 
of mamage would be endangered thereby; or with women al¬ 
ready mamed. Tf they involved themselves with women who had 
already lost their virtne. nobody was greatly concerned. The Code 
of Mann says explicitly that the penalties do not apply to inci¬ 
dents involving women of loose morals. “He who has a private 
connection with such womenj or Avith servant-girls kept by one 
master, or with female anchorets of a heretical religionp shall be 
compelled to pay a small fine." 

A smaU fine, Clearly such offenses would he difficult to de¬ 
tect, and the likelihood is that the modest penalty prescribed 
would not often be imposed. In shorty the East shrugged its shoul¬ 
ders nonchalantly so far as prostitution was concernodi 

In fact* prostitution was probably welcomed, even if nobody 
said M out loud. In a soehJ system as rigid as that of the East, 
it is impossible to restrain the sexual desires of individual. The 
sexual instinct it was behoved* exercised a tyranny over men that 
few were able to resist. The story of King Pandu, told in the 
Mahabharata, is significant in this connection. Although he knew 
t at he was under a ciirse^ and w'ould die the moment he entered 
into sexual urtipri* be ultimately succumbed to the temptation. 

The nature of patriarchal society inevitably created a certain 
number of sexually frustrated individuals. Where polygamy w as 
pracdc^, ihere were often not enough women to go round. Some 
men twd little or no chance of marrying at aJJ. Despite the pleas 
^ rf leaders* not all of them were disposed to accept 
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At the same titne, there were bored husbands whose obseqtii- 
Ofusly obedient wives offered them little stim tioflp sexu 
otherwise. These men craved occasional variety, ^citement, 
romance. Wang Lung, in The Good Earth, when he 
prosperous, began tn leave his home in the evenings an 

into the town, ,, , 

“Day after day he went to this tea shop and bought tea and sat 

alone and drank it, and stared at the pictures 
women. Up the narrow stairway, in the rooms a ve , 
were these Wp-omen in flesh and bloody and men went up 

And he looked at every painted face i^L^ie 

and more he chose three most beautiful, and out of ^ 

chose again and be chose one most heautrfuL He stared^t h 
and as he stared a heat likewise poured through ^ 

The prostitute not only drained off the excess *e 

ity in the community. By doing so s e ^ \ _p*inri. in the 
vJtue of her more morally upright 

vivid phrase of Lecky, the historian, was to be he^emal pnest 
es of humanity, blasted for the sins ^ peop e. 

Patriarchal ^ety has always seem^ to 

undesirable corollaries, some system ® ', strooressed. and 

this fact was so unacceptable that it ten e o *j1jp 

the business of buying sesjai resigSon what 

East has been more willing 1 ® ® P "c*,,. We is so free of 
seemed to be inevitebk. Peter even the haunts of sin 

all moral and social discriminahon which no 

breathe a charm of innocence, alm_ ^ ^ jSlSd those who are 

one in Europe could bootehops, published by the 

inter^ted can buy a guide m tb jf,« the vounji, beauti- 
Ceatra] Tiadias Caa.p»y.» '>'«= S 

ful oighMngales of Hw nigtlt-togolha with the pn«s, 

* • * 

j. —nf the Bible was named Hahab. 
One of the outstanding ^ ^ ,aUed and held up 

Both in the Old and ^^T^Sh ^She was not a mniried 
a$ an example of deep robgio^ nmstitute No attempt is 

harlot" 
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To the Western mind, nothing is more degrading thiui for a 
^woman to sell herself sexually to men^ To the Eastern mind, this 
IS not necessarily disgraceful, It may imply a high level of devo- 
tion, of cvlhiral attainment, or even of religious coosecratioiL 

We must rememl>er that until recent times almost all other 
doors were closed to the woman who did not wish to many, or 
whose marriage for some reason did not succeed ^ Her opportuni¬ 
ties to find gainful employment or social recognition were few and 
far between. There were normaUy only four occupations that she 
could follow—matchmaker, midwife, procuress, and prostitute. 
Some ability was needed for the first three+ For the fourth* it 
sufficed that nature bad made her a woman. 

A girl might find herself alone in the world through no fault of 
her own. Her parents might die, or be too poor to keep faer+ She 
might be rejected by her husband—hecaiise she was childless* or 
for some other reason. Her husband might die and his family 
might turn her out. In any of these situations^ her body was bar 
only salable asset—all that stood between her and starvation. 
Thousands of women in the East have taken up prostitution be¬ 
cause it was literally the only means of liv'elihood available to 
them. Who will censure them because in that predicament they 
preferred life to death? 

Sometimes it was not for her own sake that a woman sold her 
body, but to earn food for her aged parents or for her children. 
In Chim and Japan, in times of famine, parents would feel justi¬ 
fied in seiUng their daughters. A daughter herself might, in order 
to fulfill her duty of filial piety, sell herself to redeem her parents 
from financial ruin. OwTiers of brothels sometimes visited stricken 
families and suggested to the daughters that they would be acting 
nobly to take up the life of a prostitute and have their wages sent 
home. Dr. Allen Faust relates how a Tokyo social worker brought 
such a girl to a missionary. The girl was nn her way to a brothel 
wfoch had promised four dollars to her family. Social worker and 
missiona^ between them paid the money and found a husbaiKl 
for the girl, and she settled down to a happy married life.^ 

Kjamala Markandaya tells the story of a South India family in 
desperate want Ira, the daughter, can no longer bear to sec her 
parents and her Infant brother slowly dying of starvation. She 
makes her decision and tells her mother* 
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Her fnther cnme in frQiD the fields at sundown as Ira was settuig 
forth, 

“^^ere do you go at this boiir?^ 

"It is better not to speak* 

“I i-viil not liave it said-I will not have you pamdbg &l night-" 

^Tonight arid irnnorrow and every nighty so long as theie is neal 
I win not hunger any iiioie+*' 

'"Like a harlot,** he said. ""A common stnunpet.” 

Ira stood defiant before him* uttering no denial, plioddng at the fringe 
of her sari^ 

"These are but words.*" ahe said at last. “There are othcB. kinder 
ones." 

Well, we let her go- With her earnings she was able to buy rice and 
salt, and milk for the child, who was too weak for aojithing else*^ 

Prostitution may be undertaken for survivaL Sometimes it may 
provide little mote than that. The wife of an Ameiicsin doctor 
mquired in Bombay what common prostitutes w^ere paid. The first 
floor girls, she w'as told^ could command the equivalent of sixty 
cents a customer. Those on the top floor could be purchased for 
two ceots.^ 


m w- ^ 

At the other end of the social scale ore the gei5ha-*'the E^d 
and exquisite Geisha, married to their profession, with a Gr^eo*^ 
berg ling conBned within the walls of their uteri, which keeps 
them sterile during their normal |Mroductive years,"** They are 
Eastern counterparts of the sophisticated Greek heiairae and the 
das^ling Roman courtesans of the ancient West, and cousins to 

the accomplished ganikas of India. , - 

The "red-light district' a Western city becomes the gay 
quarter" in Japan- Prosperity brings to wealthy niCTchimts and 
professional men the need for places of diversion, o 
need, the functions of the prostitute w^e extended, and the 
brothel became a center of colorful social life, a uxuno^ p ce 
where men with money to spend, weary of their mee , su misaw 
wives, might seek aU kinds of enteitainment--good food, good 

more to offer than sex- Indeed, her primary 

sexual to sodal intercourse. In the upper brackets, e 
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charmiikgp cultured, and highly talented entertainer and hostess. 
Often she was trauicHl in singing and dancing, polished in manners 
and witty in conversation. The derivation of the name “geisha” 
is interesting in this connection* It is simply the eombiaation of 
gei, meaning “art,* and sha^ tneaning '^person.” 

An outstanding geisha could achieve considerabJe influence. 
She would be treated with great courtesj' and respect* Her se:iual 
favors were not lightly bestowed. She might even contrive to re^ 
main a virgin, for a geisha is not necessarily a prostitute. 

The geisha have achieved a remarkable position in Japanese 
life. Outshining the bmid, stay-at-home wives^ they often set the 
fashionable standards for dress and hair styles^ become the ac¬ 
knowledged anthorides on flower arrangement and social eti¬ 
quette. They have made themselves almost indispensable to ttie 
organization of successful parties, Kuopei Sheba, the Japanese 
editor, estimates that 90 per cent of geisha parties are paid for 
today by business firms or government offices- “A Geisha/ he says, 
is respectable enough to be seen at a garden party given by the 
prime minister." 

Only a minority of Japanese prostinites, obviously, ore in this 
class* But in both China and Japan, the prestige gained by the 
great ladies who adorned the profession has cast reflected glory 
on their humbler colleague's^ Even the slave girl at the highway 
inn, who doubles as waitress and Jdtehen help by day, and sleep¬ 
ing oompanion to her masters patrons by ni^t, feels, as no 
Western prostitute could, that she belongs to the lower ranks of an 
honorable professioiL 


• * * 

'Try to imagine what London would be like if in St- PauFs 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and other leiding churches large 
establishments of prostitutes had been kept for centuries past for 
the use of the clergy and worshipers* 

That would be paralleJ to the state of affairs actually existing 
in South India where the women and little children 

married to the god and maintained as prostitutes, have for many 
centuries been kept in the large temples." 

In these words the Right Reverend Henry Whitehead, Bishop 
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of Madras for twerty-three years, commented on one of the baf¬ 
fling problems raised in Mother India. 

Much has been written about the Indian temple prostitutes that 
is sensational and hi^ly colored* Some of Katherine Mayos 
stories are obviously selected for the shock they are calculate to 
impart to the reader. An impartial Kcamination of the available 
facts suggests that the institution began innocently enotigh. but 
became degraded through the exploitation of the Brahmins. 

Parents might, as an act of piety, dedicate a daughter to e 
service of the gods. Originally, the girls seemed to have been 
trained as temple attendants and carefully guarded. They mmi^ 
tered before the shrine, wove sacred garlands, and per orm 

ritual dances. , - 

It seems that tfie priests, realizing that these women ofler 
tempting possibilities of providing both sexual plei^t^ and in¬ 
come, began to seduce tiie devadasis, and the circ e 0 eir c eu 
gradually widened until they became, to all intents and purposes. 


public prostitutes, 

The Abbe Dubois, a keen observer, if not an entirely accumte 
reporter, of Indian customs, gives us this account based on his 
personal investigations in the early nineleCT^ centu^if* 

-Tk. couH«»» or doooiog girb aMohod to tcio pte y 
called deva-dasis (servants or slavra td the ^ "a™, ia fact 

call then, by Ur. more rarlgai n»ne of 

they are bound by their profession to gran ew ; money 

they be, to anybody demanding them in re urn , , . 

It appears that at first make a 

joyment of the Brahmins. And tnes —-rfUal vnanner 

public traffic of their charms, .cr^temnle of any im- 

to Ih, wojrhip of the diviratte of f^ ^,0, Thol. 

portance has in its senoce^a ^ S - ^^e temple 

offidal duties consist in dancing and S' S „ oubUc cere- 
twice a day, morning and evening. 

monies. The first they executewjh^tent^^^^^ 

attitudes are lascivious and their i obscene verses de- 

Iheir singing, it is almost gtxls.'" 

scribing some licentious ^isodc m ^ ^ ^ 

Religious prostitution is ® ™ vmusual, about it, except its 
There nolhiflg 11111(1^*1 
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siiTvivai there uatil comparatively iriodcrii tiines. It hai^ frequently 
been found thnoughoiit the world* in many different cultures. It 
bad its place in our own Western heritage. Some of the wammg^ 
of St. Paul to hb converts, in which he urges them to avoid the 
sins of the flesh, were based on his awaren^ of the manifold 
temptations that daily assailed them. The Temple of Venus in 
Corillt^ for example, is said to have been served in New Testa¬ 
ment times by a$ many as a thousand rcUgioiis prostitutes who 
were freely available to the worshipers. 

* * ^ 

The East has dealt with the problems of human sexuality in its 
own way, according to the knowledge it had The picture is con^ 
ed ip detail. But taken as a whole it shows a good deal of re¬ 
straint^ and also a good deal of indulgence. 

Our Western pattern could be summarized in much the same 
way. The Victorian gentleman appeared outwardly a model of 
austOTtj\ Yet he too had accents* through more private sources, to 
a printed publication similar to that which could till recently be 
purchased in Bangkok, directing him to the souro® in which his 
^sual desi^ might he gratified at the price indicated. We do not 
have the geisha hut we do have the call girl, who is a somewhat 
less refined persoiL We may have fewer brothels, but we offer 
our women so many opportunities of earning a livelihood in other 
way&, and our men so many sexual opportunities without the ne¬ 
cessity of cash payment, that this fact does us little credit. 

We undoubtedly imderstand sex better, in scientific terms, in 
the West But this certainly does not mean that our emotional 
attitudes to it are healthier. And there is no oonvindng evidence 
that, for aU our sophistication* we have learned to derive from 
Sex, when it is legitimately enjoyed in marriage* any greater de¬ 
gree of fulfillment and delight than it brin^ to the Asian married 
couple. 


Chapter 5 


ROMANCE IS TOO DANGEROUS 


In The Allegofy of LoDf, C S> Lewis suggests that St* Thomas 
Aquinas ignored the subject of romantic love in his writings for 
precisely die same reason that he ignored the steam engme—be^ 
cause he had never heard of either of tiieml 

It is certainly not true, a$ many people in the West seem to be¬ 
lieve, that the East has never heard of romantic love. To reriKjve 
all possible doubt on this point, we begin our discussion with a 
brief Eastern anthology on the subject. 

First, a love l^fric from the Book of Ode$i that rich treasury of 
ancient Chinese poetry. Written about three thousand years ago, 
it ejepresses the heartache that lovers feel when they are separated 
from one another. 

There he is gathering the dolichnst 
A day without seeing him 
Is like three monthsl 

There he is ^thering the iHtaihsouthernwoodl 
A day without seeing Mm 
Is like three seasansl 

There he is gathering the mugwoitl 
A day without seeing Mm 
Is like three years! 

The lovesick swain is a characteristic figure in roni^tic liters* 
ture. Where can the West provide a better iUustration than in 
Dream of the Red C/wmier, where Pao-Yu declares fiis desperate 
attachment to the lovely but frail Black Jade; 

“Dearest Mei-nief. later perhaps I will not I*® J** tell jiou 

how I feel, now I aro taking courage to do so. ft 1 dle^ at least 
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1 wiU Iiave expresseil myself. I am $ick^ sick because of you, and 
do not dare to tell anybody, I shad teoover my bealth only if you 
do. I do not forget you evea in my dreams.'" 

A Hindu poetess, Mira Bai, portrays for us in one verse the in* 
tensity and the completeness of love's self-surrendeT: 

Kanh have I bou^t; the price he asked I paid: 

Some cry^ ‘Too greats" while others jeer^ ” Twas small": 

I paid in full, weighed to the utmost graiOp 
My lovCp my life^ my sclf^ my souJp my all.^ 

Another Indian woman, Priyamhada Debi^ has portrayed viv¬ 
idly the depth of love's devodon* and the inevitable tragedy that 
shadows the pejfection of its ejcperience. Here is a translation from 
the Bengali in whicii she wrote: 

Dearest, 1 know that thy body is but transttoryj that the kitidled lifep 
thy shining eyes, shall be Quenched by the touch of death, I know^ that 
this thy body, the meeting place of al] beauty, in seeing which 1 count 
my life well-lived, shall become but a heap of bones, 1 know. 

Yet 1 love thy bcxly. Day by day afresh through it have I satisfied a 
woman a love and desire by serving thy feet and war^pping thee. On 
days of good omen I have decked thee with a fiower-garland; on days of 
woe I have wiped away with my apri end thy tears of grief. 

O my lord, ! know that thy soul is witii the Everiasdng One, yet 
waking suddenly some nights 1 have wept in loneliness, thinking how 
thou didst drive away my fear, dasping me to thy breast. And so 1 
count thy body as the chief goal of my love, as very heaven,® 

Finally, here is a passage hnom the Bamayaua, one of the two 
great Hindu epics. Rama is condemned to a foiirteeu-year exUo 
iu the forest. His devoted wife Sita {a model of ideal ludihD 
womanhood) begs eamestly to be allowed to accompany him and 
share his sufferings. Npwhere in al] the world's literature is the 
constancy and selflessness of love more magnifleentiy expressed: 

Thou art my !dng» my guide^ my only refuge, my dMnityi 
It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wonder forth 
Throng thorny trackless forests, I will go before thee, treading down 
The prickly brainbles to make smooth thy path, Walking before thee, 1 
Shall feel no wearfnessj the forest thorns will seem like silken robes; 
The bed of leaves,, a couch of dijwii. To me the shelter of thy presence 
Is better far than stately palaces, and paradise itself. 
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Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall Iia\e no power to tuuta 

HMn^g with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a : 
Dwelling with thee, e'en heU itself would be to me a he.iveii of Wiss. 

Let no one daie to say, against tlte tesbrnony of a vast 
from which these fragments are taken, that the East does not know 

Ox understand what love meims. 

* • * 

Although the East understood and valued love, yet it outlawed 

love. Why? 

Because it valued marriage more. j t \X7^ 

This statement, to Western ears, sounds al^rd. I" 
love and marriage have almost been equated. How could love be 

hostile to marriage? - 

If bv love we mean romantic love, the answ^ is that could 

be, and it was. That was why it was suppressed m the East 
It was not always suppressed, lo China in ^ 

hon suggests that life was gay and carefree, 
had love affairs to their hearts oootent. ey air g _ _ ’ . ' 

danced on the river banks or outside the 

old songs of love and courtship remain and give us glimpses of 

those ancient times. , , ^ The new 

But changes came. Confucius ushered ^ an unworthy 

poets were staid gentlemen who consi novels and short 

romantic love is nearly always Imk^ with ^8^ 

The aiee *.p.d IhZ,!!* 

propitious to love and courtship, says g | ^ 

P.:^- 

fudan commentators ^ a ordisordcr, 

. P-. 

was that romantic love had to be suppressed. 
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iDciia, likewise^ has its tradition of an early age when romantic 
love Bouiished^ “Iiniian literature^" says Johann Meyer, “is filled 
with the most splendid love stories and descriptions of the passion 
of sex—the glowingly sensual and sweetly tender."*^ In the two 
epics—the Mahabhamta and the Ramayana—these stories of love 
are everywhere to be found. 

Vatsyayana, whose Kfinuz Stitra is India's cksgic guide to the 
arts of love, discusses the gentle art of courtship, and gives the 
young man directions on how to win a maiden's heart. He should 
encouirage her to join him in gathering flowers, and then make 
garlands with which to adorn her* He should shower upon her 
gifts that will be especially pleasing to her. He may invite her to 
join him in playing pleasant indoor games, and try to impress; her 
by giving demonstrations of his athletic and artistic skills^ Sending 
love letters will also stir h-cr heart. When by these means he has 
gained her affection, the two, with tlie connivance of a few wdl- 
choseu friends, may make a rendezvous in the forest, and there 
exchange vows in a girndfusnki marriage* This completed, they 
would inform their parents and hope for the best! 

In the gdndharxM form of marriage the couple chose each other 
on the basis of mutual love^ Many of the heroines of the epic 
stories married freely the men of their n\vn personal choice^- 
Arjuna, Rukmini, Satyavana, Sakuntola, and others. 

However* in India as in China, these pleasant practices were 
progressively disfxmraged. Manu denounced the gand/iorod mar¬ 
riage as being based on lust and therefore unworthy. He w^as voio 
ing the attibide of the legal mind and of the priestly class. To put 
an edge on his denunciation, he warned that children bora of this 
kind of marriage would be ^cruel, and speakers of untruth* who 
hate the sacred law.'* 

So romandc love was outlawed. When we seek the concrete rea¬ 
sons for which this was done, we find tliree of them. Romance, 
it was believed* led to sexual licettse; it encouraged un’^vise 
dioices of marriage partners; and it undermined the stability of 
family life* 


• + * 

*Ucentious youths and unchaste maidens all offer the apology 
that love of beauty is without lew^duess and insist on the distinc- 
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tion between love and passion. What sopbisbyt 
h le^vdness; love itself is more so. The meeting at u an an 

the delights of dood-and-foin* all began with the wors p o 

abstract Beauty and this chaste Love, * »• 

The speaker is the Goddess who officiated at ^o-Tu s initiation. 
Her view of romantic love as a cloak for sexual esire wo ^ ave 
commanded widespread assent in China. I eas ^ p 
purely spiritual love were viewed with scepbc^m. ^ 

ing was regarded simply as a ferment in the oo^, a ^ 

biological urges. AU love feelings between laen and women point 
to, and if not thwarted lead to, the same ultimate goal-sexual 

*^1? *en this was what young people were really after, 
be ^nmged. ^ 

Zt iZed no.*c;.s, eene^esary di- 

turbaoce. 

Hwang, and asked if one" he had said. 

"Notasbve too young, and above all. notapret^u^^ naa 

Seeing his son's mutinous face he a cne _ ^ 

split upper lip. noek-marked nor had she n split upper lip. 

.IS 

his: except that oo das day be could go and get her. 

V - V a. is itsfilf almost impefsoniL A 

tr. z 

matters. These are ^ ^ go^beyond this poijQtp and to become 

•A figure used to symbol!" untom 
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iuxunous taste that disdain good wholesome bread and cry for 
cake. That is what romantic mdinations, if fostered, are apt to do. 
They encoumge yo«ng people to want what they have no right 
to, what h against the moral code. 

This attitude is rather like an extension of the incest taboo. All 
uman societies have had to inhibit the stirring of sexual desire 
among men and women closely related to each other. To aUow 
^ch feelings to develop would he explosively disruptive of faia- 
y life. Snnilarly^ in the dosely knit Eastern pattern of social 
organization* the unhindered expression of sexual urges was 
regarded as a serious threat to law and order. And it "was taken 
or granted that wherever romantie love took root, n harvest of 
sexual license would result Professor Phadfce does not mince 
makers when he says that the reason why many Indians are 
against the principle of marrying for love is that it is "bound to 
l^d to the atrDcioi£$ anarchy of sexual relations which is today 
observable in European society."^ 

Needless to say, policy of slippircssion could not always hope 
to be successful. And in fact, some latitude was allowed—to men- 
The fact that prostitution was invariably associated with patrior- 
c a] society gave the man an oppoittmity to develop a glamorous 
love life oul^ide his marriage, without violating his duty to his 
' o. In Chinese love stories^ the courtesan is a more frequent 
heroine than the young marriageable girl The house of prostitu¬ 
tion, and the prostitute herself^ ^t out^, as we have seen, to create 
a romantio atmosphere, so catering to this need. It was not sex 
alone that a man sought along the “willow l^nosT and in the exotic 
teahouse. He could have plam sex at home. What he wanted was 
sex in a romantic settmg. And this was what the welhorganized 
esublishments set out to provide. That they did it successfully is 
in icated by the fact that the man often fell deeply in love with 
o court^an and, if he could afford it* took her home to be his 
pampered conoubuie^ 

In particularly, the tradition has persisted that a man 

have two fends of relationship with a woman-the dutiful but un- 
^oting obhgatioQ he owes to his wife at home* and the less in- 
1 1 rom^tic experience be enjoys, in his free time and on a 
recreational basis, at the geisha house. 
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But this was no more than a couoes$iOo to the all-powerful male. 
And it was a concession to weakness. Homantic feelings toward 
women in genera] were sternly discouraged. This was particularly 
true of Japan's warrior caste, the samurai. The Japanese code of 
chivalry differed markedly in this respect from that of the medie¬ 
val knight errant in the West. “Though the Bnshi was taught to 
protect the weaker of either sex, yet extreme severity and cool¬ 
ness of demeanor toward the fair sex was regarded as a proof of 
a man s martial endurance. He never performed his valiant deeds 
for such a fanciful reward ^ a woman's smile. Love was under¬ 
stood to be inconsistent with valor; attachment to a woman wa^ 
feared as a discouragement rather than a stimulant to achieve¬ 
ment."* 

In short, the power a Delilah could exercise over a Samsoo was 
all too clearly understood t 

Toward the woman there were no concessions. She was recog¬ 
nized to be the expert in this field. "The woman m Old Indla^ as 
throughout the world, has far greater gifts for love than the 
man."* This made her a dangerous person. She could turn men's 
heads and divert them from their purposes. Therefore she must 
be restrained. She must be kept m subjection, lest by her amorous 
adventures and her romantic intrigues she throw society into chaos 
and disorder. History cao record more than one inslanee of a 
glamorous woman who has done precisely that 

The East took all possible precautions to keep that kind of thing 
strictly under control. 

I pray yoUj Mn Chung, 

Do not come leaping into my hamlet; 

Do not break my willow trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But I fear tny parents. 

You, O Chung, aie to be loved. 

But the wonla of my paicots 
Are also to be feared. 

I pray ymi, Mr. Chung, 

Do not eome leaping into my garden* 

Do not break down my sandal tree^ 

Do 1 care for them? 
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But I dtead the talk of the people 
Toy, O Chung, are to be loved. 

But the talk of the people 
Is abo to be feared.^®" 

• * * 

^indranath Tagore. India's great poet and playwright. wrote: 
e way to marriage which is shown by the tiirchlight of pas¬ 
sion not for its god the welfare of society, but the satisfaction 
o esire. In our sJiastras, therefore^ the Brahma marriage is con- 
si ered to be the best, Accordmg to this, the bride should be given 
a man who has not solicited her. Marriage needs must be 
rescued from the control of the hearty and brought under the prov¬ 
ing of the intellect; otherwise insoluble problems will keep on 
arising, for passion reeks not qf consequences:, nor brooks inter^ 
erence by outside judges. For the purpose of marriagep spontane¬ 
ous love is uiireliable.”^! 

The Chinese attitude is virtually the same. It is w'ell summarized 
in bis interpretation of the Confucian doctrine: 
aung people, especially young bdias^ have nothing to do with 

e usiness of being married. Their parents will see to it. They 
have merely to wait for their orders. If they do not do so, but 
rus to marriage on the impulse of their own desires or prefer¬ 
ence they transgress the rules of Heaven, and violate the laws 
of their lot."*- 

Ei^eni marriage* as we shall see, is hedged about with many 
reguktions concerning what is right and proper, and what is not, 
in the relative status of the partners. How could inexperienced 
yo^gpeople tiudeistaiid all these matters? Love* it is said, laughs 
at locksmiths. It laughs^ similarly, at differences of castCp of reli- 
glou of social status, and the Uke* which to the East^ mind 
'^uid make a union wholly uoacceptable. It laughs at horoscope 
t^t do not match. In fact, it makes nansense of all the dtstinetiojis 
that society, rightly or wrongly, views as insunoountable barriers 
to a successful marriage, 

Homantie love tends, also, to blind the partners to the realities 
about one another as persons. ‘Nothing except fear makes the 
heart beat as fast as Jove; and the faster ihe heart beats, the more 
omcoii^as thinking Is obscured.-^ The tradiHonal portrayal 
o upid. his eyes blindfolded, firing his arrows wildly in all di- 
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rectioBSp teflocts long centufies of hitter human experience. La 
cultures where inarriages often take place at an early age, and 
where opportunities are lacking for young people to gain an ac- 
(|uaxntance dose and oontiniious enough for first and even sec¬ 
ond irnprcssions to be corrected, allowing youthful emotions to 
be a factor in choice would be utter fo]]y+ “Early marriage, coupled 
with an acceptance of the pTivilege to choose ones own mate, 
spells youth nmniDg riot, rnatrimouially speaking, ** 

The Eastern view, therefore, is that romance is such an untrust¬ 
worthy factor in choosing a mairiage partner that it is bst to 
eliminate it completely. This lies behind the widespread custom 
of not permitting the young people to meet imtil they come to¬ 
gether on their wedding day* Once the principle of allowing the 
feelings of the couple to outer uito the process is granted^ the fe^ 
is that, like the camel permitted to insert its nose into the Mibs 
tent, it will ultimately take over and become the only deciding 
factor. 

Does this mean that the East eucouragts loveless marriagw? 
Not at all. At no point does the Western mind more seriously a 
to understand the Eastern pattern- Though espectatioi^ may be 
nothing like as high, most young people in the East look fo^ard 
to finding love in marriage^ just as yorag people do m the West 
The difference lies not in the goal, but in the way in which it is 


hoped to attain it. 

“In the West you fad in then marry. In the East we mairy, 
then fall in love." That is how the Asian describes the ^exence. 
In a discussion in which we participated in Hong Kong, one 
speaker used the analogy of the kettle on the fire, ^en 
riage begins in the West," he said, “the fire is roa^g^d the 
kettle is boiling. From that time on the water grad^jaffy gete cold^ 
and colder. When onr Eastern marriages begin, the *3 law and 
the kettle is cold. But as time goes on, the fire bums brighterjhe 
water gets hotter, and the couple feel that their marriage is gettmg 

better and better ev-ery day!' ■ a w, 

An interesting commentary on this idea is found m the story 

told in The Fortunate Union. Ping Hsin and Tieh 
afraid that they had been disqualified for mairuige they 

“orJlTelT-et and fXu in befcreh^l O^V when 
their parents overruled them, and insisted that there was no rea- 
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son why the fflaiTiage should not succeed despite the fact that 
they were already in bve, were they reassuredl 
Tagore eisplains how the Indian gfrt, as she gro^^ up, is en¬ 
couraged to look forward to love in her mamage, but not to aiiow 
this desire to be focused in advance on a particular man. "Fnsm 
their eatHest yeais^ the husband as ao ideal is he!d up before our 
girls, in verse and story* through ceienionia] and worship. When 
at length they gel this husband, he is to them not a person but a 
principle. And if the husband £3 a man of sensitive soul the flame 
of this ideal love is transnutted to bis own life also* Such mutual 
illumination it has often been our lot to witness/*^* 

Razi3/ya Begam, an Indian poetess of the thirteenth centiuy, 
e^re^es this attachment to her future husband from the woman's 
point of view: 

"Without seeing thy face I have given thee a place in my own 
eye, like the pupil. 

I have only heard thy name and I love thee* 1 have not seeii 
thee, and yet I love thee os if 1 had seen and known thee*^ 

We are ail aware that young people build up in thlfc way ideal¬ 
ized images of the perfect mate. In the West today we allow them 
to project this image upon a numher of actual persons, one after 
the other, searching for the one who comes nearest to identifica- 
tion with the ideal. But these experiences can be disturbing and 
confusing. And there is always the question* how many possible 
candidates should be passed under review before a choice is finally 
made? MoreoveTp when the chosen partner is settled upon, there 
may be painful awareness that he lacks qualities that have been 
encountered and enjoyed in others who were rejected. 

The Indian girl never experiences urtcertainty because she does 
not have to choose. She has only to give the love of her full heart, 
unhesitatingly mid completely, to the one chosen for her. She is 
brought up to believe that she wUl inevitably develop love for any 
man who Is Idnd to her^ and that the way to make him kind is 
to give him unstinted devotion and odoratiDm 
Which of these two approaches to marriage is most iik^y to 
lead to a successful union? That Is a question not easily answered. 
The Westerner who considers the answa- to be a foregone con- 
dusion still has much to learm 
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A boy Eiild giri who wer^ members of a Christian chturci in 
Korea fell in love and met secretly on a number of occasions. 
When their romance was discovered^ they were turned out of the 
church. They bad done nothing morally wrong by our standards. 
What was wrong by Korean standards was that they were in love. 
Even when, later, they wished to be tnamed, the pastor refused 
them a Christian ceremonyp 

This incident puzzled us until we found the following state¬ 
ment in a study of Korean family life: *A romance between a 
boy and a girl is regarded as most isgtaceful and sinfuL Any tj^e 
of love that would lead to marriage is supposed to be unfili ^ to 
the parents,"!* The code of the Yi dynasty, which continued in 
Korea until 1910, declared a love marriage to be iUegitmiate and 
subject to severe punishmKit 

A Chinese girl, quoted by Nora Wain, speaks scathlnily of the 
degeneracy to which the West has sunk, in putting ^ in 
propinquity, and the biological urge, for the c^utmuation e 
lace. Marriage," she asserts, “is not a relation for pers^al pleas, 
ure, but a contract involving the ancestors* the escen an an 

the property.^ ,1 ^11, 

ft is quite deiir tiel the seultoienl of lomauee could 
o.me the deadly eneoq. e( SIW obcdieuce. aed that to »uld set 
up teosleas that would be deeply desbmctive of fauidy ^ty 
Mencius stendy warns yeun* people not te try to !ct^ tou k 
with one Siiothe,. even if they knew that »>“ 

process of arranging a mamage between them. If the yomg peo¬ 
ple, without waiting frrr the orders of theh 

ningefflesls of the go-betweeo, shall here rr ^ oeonle will 
a sight of one rmothei. then their parents and ether people Will 

‘’u’h'a'^tod principle »' ^“1™ iiT 

;:SSlg“ttst'^^Xl.°ee“ the nrawiag. rela- 

between men aod vromen aU too often shattwed the peace ot me 
□eeween men rJiduiier tberfl are ieveraJ such 

household. In of the Chiiftwer, ii«;* 
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intrigue$+ Chia Jm, for instaDC^ develops an infatuatioii for 
Plioeniat, whose husband Is away from home. Twice she lays traps 
for him to bring him to his seusesi She airanges to meet him in an 
open passageway after dark^ and he finds himself locked out and 
shivering with cold all night* Undiscouraged* he agrees to meet 
her again in a lonely roon% where two of the men^ following her 
instructions* deal firmly with hiiHi 


When he thought of Phoenii^s treachery^ Chia Jui resolved never to 
have anything to do with her again; but then he watild see Fhoeoix^s 
image befom hiniip lovelier than ever aod all the mdie desiroble now 
that he knew that she had never cared for him. He told himself that he 
would gladly die if he could have her in his arms for one brief momentp 
This proved only the begiomng of his real troubles. His desire sliidu- 
lated by the constant image of FLoenix, he gave way to evil habits and 
slept but poorly. The two nights of ejcposure produced their e^ectSp arid 
he soon took to be<L 

^e day a kme Taoist prf^t came asking for alms. He looked at 
Chia Jiii and satdi. 1 have a magic mirror here which wEll cure yoiL It 
is intended for youths such as you. Do not look into the right side. Use 
only the reverse side of the mirrorr 

Chia Jd looked into the reverse side as the Taoist had directed. He 
threw it down in horror^ for he saw a gruesome skeleton staring at hJm 
through its hollow eyes. Then he thought be i^tmld see what was on the 
right side. When ho did so^ he saw Fhoonii standing them and beckon^ 
ing to him, Chia Jid felt hlmsell wafted into a mirror world, wherein be 
fulfilled his desire. Ho felt exhausted by the eiperience, but he could 
not resist the temptation of looking into the right side again. Again he 
saw Phoejik beckoning to him and agaifi he yielded to the temptation- 
Thjs happened three or four times. When he was about to leave the 
murror on his last visit, he was seized by two men and put in clmins- 

^^t™^ut* officeis^^ Chia Jui pleaded. ^Let me take my mirror 
with me+" These were his last woida*^* 

This story portrays well the damaging consequences that could 
result from romantic attachments developing within the large 
household. Had Phoenix yielded to Chia Jui^s entreaties* the 
situation would have been even more serious. Nora Wain tells 
how^ while she dwelt in the House of Lin, Kometi, a young wife 
whose^ husband was away from home, be^me involved in an af¬ 
fair with an immamed cousin of twentj^-two who also lived in the 
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housdiold. As a result she became prejpiant. By Chinese law no 
action could be taken till her child was bom- 

In the fullness of tinie she delivered a boy without pam- 
call next day, when her serving woman took her pue ♦ 
lowed gold and given gold to her child. Beaudfid, as ov 
seem to be. he rested in the curve of his mothers arm* 

Sin in a son can nrt the foundatton of a homestead and 
to corruption. The most insidious of sins Is to trespass beyo 

who was suspected of bowing the wife of ^ 
to audience with his assembled Idnd^ He was . .j 

cst of kia-his own mother* He hud been a well-loved 
was beyond doubt, and among the Lins there was not one drssentmg 

Disinherited, be was sent forth the hom^^d, 
to use ordy the name “outcast urith tro ^ , _ riahts in the 

earth among kindred, or to set his^int ta c cotton 

^ »d *,« d. widd. !>•’«“ «d *■ !<■'*« U 

rice, food for three days, tied to his shoulder. 

Order had to be mamtained in the family, and m 

W. all l» oftM, wa> the dasWCian 

and love was valued, ui its right “ P 

marriage. Before marriage, end outside mejriage, 

steroly suppressed. 

* * • 

The attempt to suppress romantic love has not been easy. And 

it has not been successful. headlined the story 

Some years ago newspapers all J .uieide oact The 

SSSs£5S=r= 

tinue then association. mountainside. Here 

Secretly they ^ '"meTtheStiite were found, the 

th^ drank ^ ^ere garlanded with flowers; and 

girl was m bndal ^ said. “We go to heaven together, 

beside them was a message ® 

to many io the pFcsenoe of God- 
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Love ^idde$ m iRpaa have been an institution since the end of 
the seventeenth centmy. They have Egtired in scandal sheets and 
in Tomantic tales, and have been top news. At one time, they be¬ 
came so frequent that in 17^2 plays depicting love suicides were 
for a time officially prohibited. Those who made unsuccessful 
suicide attempts were severely punished, and the corpses of the 
successfiJ ones were publicly e^chibited, like those of cominon 
criminals. 

In plays and stories, the suicide pact has been dramatized with 
sensational effect—the journey together to the chosen place, the 
leaving behind forever of familiar scenes^ die agonizing mental 
conflicts, the last tender farewells. 

In Japanese thought;, suicide is not ignoble. It is the final viudt- 
cadoD of what a man believes. When it is glorified by frustrated 
love, it becomes a sublime tragedy. According to the Buddhist 
tradition, in the Lotus Sutra^ the lovers who died together would 
be reborn on the same lotus calyx, on the lake before AmidaV 
throne in the Western paradise. So the lovers believe that they are 
leaving behind the scene of their sorrows and frustrations, to gain 
perpetual union and bliss in the next life. The love suicide was 
thus surrounded by a religious aura that almost sanctified it.*' 

In olden times, the lovesick couple would sometimes throw 
themselves into the well of the parents who bad refused to sanc¬ 
tion their marriage. In the modem era, they would tie themselves 
together and throw themselves in front of a train. Jumping off a 
cliff has always been a popular method, and on some railroad 
routes any young couple who took one-way tickets might be under 
suspicion. At one time the taking of rat poison gained great popu¬ 
larity, and the drugstores w'cre warned not to sell it to yomig 
people. 

The defiance of young lovers did not always take such extreme 
form as this. In countries where the social sy^em was less rigid— 
Burma and Thailand, for instance—elopement was quite common. 
Usually^ when presented with a /aif accompli^ the parents re¬ 
lented and accepted the inevitable. 

With the increasing infiltratinn of Western ideas, the strug^e to 
suppress romantic love has steadily lost ground. Hollywood movies 
have had a profound effect nij young people in the East. At first, 
parents made every effort to keep their sons and daughters away 
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firom Such evil influences. this proved fruftless^ efforts T-vere 

made to have the 6)itis modified to anil Eastern ideas. 

One consequence of Asian attempts to suppress TomaTioe has 
been a violent opposition to all public demonstrations of dfectioii. 
It is almost amusing for a Westerner to watch love scenes acted 
by classical dancers in India or Thailand. The lovers will go 
through ^ seemm^y endless pantomiine of wnthfng movementsp 
gaidng longingly at each otberp. sighing deeply* stretching out 
their arms yearningly to grasp the air—but never touching one 
another. 

To audiences accustomed to this degree of restraint, the behav¬ 
ior of our forthright and fun-blooded movie stars is nearly as 
shocking as it would be for us to watch them engaging in sexual 
intercourse. Consei^uently the operator at a showing of a Western 
movie had to negotiato a fadeout whenever the lovers kuised ea^ 
other. If he omitted to do tliis, cries of rage and indignation would 
arise from the audience, and any women present would bury their 

faces m their hands. t, v. 

So great is the aversion to eirpressions of affection that a hus- 
band whfl spoke tenderly to his wife, or took her baad lovingly hi 
his, might be eseposed to pitUess ridicule by his relati^ and 
fnends Dr. Francis Hsu tells the story of a modem young Chinese 
couple fiwi Hong Kong who, hi the early went to a to™ 

in Yimnan for their honeymoon. The young bride and bridegroom 
committed the serious indiscretton of walking hand m hand to¬ 
gether down a narrow street The local tesidoots were so incensed 
Tt this shockingly improper behavior that the nert time a^ 
peared, the hapless couple bad a bucket of excrement poured 

over their heads 

This kind of violent opposition has now been Jj' 

modified. In Eastern cities today, Weste^ movies «e she™ i^n- 
altered Indeed, the Western trend is influencing EastOT _ 
Traditions] Japanese plays and movies with romantic ibetnes 

weiJsupposed to end in bagedy, 

phasiK ttet . 

rf the osedptowaonel epptoeehb, 

“This picture will make you cry pleasantly. 
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H^py endings ane now in vog^el The day of the love suidde 
may soon be over. 

* * « 

It is one thing to watch romance on the screen. It is something 
else again to be personally involved. 

On a beautiful evening we were taken for a stroll in the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Bombay. As the brief Indian twilight faded, 
the white lamps shone out along the curve of the city s splendid 
marine drive—the “pearl nechlaoe^"* as they aptly call it In the 
park, thousands of colored lights in the trees created the atmos¬ 
phere of fairyland. Colored fountains poured glittering columns 
of cascading water high into the air^ Haunting Indian music was 
waf ted on the cool, gentle breeKe^ 

In such a setting, in the West* the park would have been filled 
with courting couples,, hand in band and arm in arm. As we wan¬ 
dered round for nearly an hour, we observed closely the crowds 
of people around us. There were groups of men* groups of womeit 
parents with children. But nol a single boy-girl pair. Such i 
spectacle would still oBend the sensitivities of most Eastern cities. 

So love is still a dream for Eastern youth. A boy and a girl may 
venture to look affectionately at one another, but they would be 
too overcome with emoHoii to put their feelings into words. To 
avoid ernbajTassrncnt, they might have reoonrse to writing love 
letters. This is a tremendous craze in Eastern schools. Students 
found writing or receiving such inenminating documents are 
liable to be severely punished. But the traffic in love letters still 
goes on. 

The following poem was written by a Japanese wit: 

High school gir]^ beautiful as a flowery bud* 

Before her parents writes a love-letter in English. 

The parents, not knowing It to be a love^Ietler:^ 

Praise her for studying so diligently. 

Professor Embree dryly comments, “About the only use a young 
farm girl ever gees out of her educatioii is the ability to write a 
misspelled love letter."^ 

As more and more young people get edticetiori, they are using 
It not only to write, but to read. Romantic hteraturo patterned on 
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the Western ideas is especially pepukr. In Rangoonp for e^ainple, 
girls in charge of street stalls may be seen readiDg when no cus¬ 
tomers require their attention. The literature that so engrosses 

their attention is the two-cent noveleHe. The stories "were largely 
dnig'-Iike and pernographic in nahiie. There was a great trade in 
them, about 30,000 being sold annually in Hsngoonr Hawker boys 
went round to houses, selling them at two cents each, returning 
the next week to buy the used copies for one cent and selling a 
fresh lot,"s« 

English and American magasdnes, with their "hank, outspoken 
artides," their sexy advertisements and illustrations, are eagerly 
devoured by questing Asian youth, who view them as products 
of an "emancipated" society. 

In “progressive" student groups, Western ways begin to be 
copied-clumsUy at Erst, but with increasing boldness. Here is an 
account from a college campus in Burma that plairdy shows the 

transitional process: ,, l u 1, 

"Sentimental love flourished. It surged among all the back 
benches of the lecture rooms and flowed into the corridors whwe 
the poor stricken couples blushed and spoke in w^ers in spite 
of die applause of all passers-by. It flowed along the shoT« of the 
Io>^ Lake on whose banks the girls walked to groups of two or 
three after their evening bath and toilet, and the y^ths walked 

in other bands until they met md to " 

And here, from Lahore, Pakistan, is another land of manifesta- 

tiou of the same trend: 

The wide-eyed college youths were riding their bicyeles.Jbllo^^ 
usual the carriages of young women. Most kept a ^ 

but some bold ones were holding on to the images 
their cveles with the other. They were singiog songs about unrtqui 
love, making the wemcn grow angry or giggle. One 
to ^ carriage. It was lucky for him that "V/f ^ 

with us. for toe« would net have been much left of hen or lus nUy 

song— 

Blaa eyes with veiling lashes, rilcntly quertioning! 

What de you ask of me? 

Black eyes dreaming of love, lingering on my ps. 

Feeling the shape of them. 
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H*re my friend int^iTUpted himE "Co you silly boy%** Hyt he 

condnued— 

B]a.ck eyes dreomaing of love^ 1 am ^)cmg my only otie- 
1 know not lier smile, 

I know not her ways. 

But I shrtll know her whenever we meet. 

Shimioless, istit be?^ said my fri^ncl* 1 agreed, bnl ibe youth jmt 
griimed.^ 

Where are these trends leading the East? The age-old battle to 
suppress romanticism h steadily being lost. It is hard to imagiHO 
what would happen if the flood gat^^ long held closed^ were now 
to burst open. C>ur flexible Western society has been able so lar^ 
though not Avithout difficulty, to cope with the consequences of 
youth s unrestrained freedom. But how would the East* with its 
rigid cunservatisra, handle such sm avalancheP How would it re¬ 
act to free dating between boys and girb^ and to all that would 
inevitably follow—the necking and petting^ the preiuariial loter- 
conrsci the shotgun weddings, illegitiinate births, abortions; the 
rising tide of divorces and broken homeSe For these are, directly 
or indirectly, the consequences of romance rampant. The East has 
known this, in its heart, for more than two thousand years. To 
avoid these things, it has tolerated many abuses—harsh disdpliii^ 
and denial of personal freedom—because th-^ seemed to be the 
inevitable price of social stability. 

Can the East hold the line? Or must it capitulate^ and start 
again on a different and more dangerous way? 


CJiapter B 


WHO PICKS yOUR PARTNER? 


When Madame Wu anrived in Washington. D.C^ where her 
husband had been appointed China’s new minister to the U.S A^ 
a press reporter asked her for her viewra on Jove and marriage,* 
The following conversation took place; 

"Snppose the man picked out for you doesn't tally with your 

ideal?* 

"My whatr 

"Your ideal} all women have ideals, you know. 

"I don’t know that I guess not Chinese women." 

"Didn’t you ever wonder what he would be like?" 

"No, Chinese girls no time think about love. Before time comes 
think about love, Chinese girl has husband- 

"Suppose you didn’t like the husband picked out for you 

"But I did. I loved him when I saw hini.” 

"Which wasn’t till your wedding dayf^ 

"No" 

"Suppose it hadn’t b«n Mr. Wu. but somebody dse-would you 
have loved him?** 

"I would love the husband my parents choose; that is my duty. 
But they not choose anyone else for me. In C^a we beh^ m 
fate. Every couple that ought to marry is tied together with an 
invisible red string. So when parent make aiTang™ts. fate 
leads. Matches are made in moon. So it always is righ a e tna 


one certain mail for each woman, _ 

The smiling, imperturbable Madame Wu was spiking for more 
than two thousand years of Eastern expenetice. She ufas no im 

pressed by Western ways. _ 

"Americans love and maity and get divorce, she a . 
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marry and love and get home and happiness and cMIdxen. Which 
way you hke?^ 

Madame Wu spoke, however, for a generation now grown old* 
In India, in 1954^ we met the new generation. 

nfeU ns,” said Kusima, "^about the young people io the West 
We want to know how get married^* 

Night was failing at the close of a sultry Indian day. A cooL 
refreshing breeze playfully caressed the glittering black tresses 
of the girls" hair and set their gay saris Buttering. All teea-agers, 
they had been invited along by our host because we had ex- 
pressed a desire to know what Indian young people thought about 
love and marriage. The girls^ ten of them, were squatting on the 
Veranda floor in a wide circle. Being awkward Westerners who 
couldn t sit comfortably on folded legs^ we had been provided 
with low stools. 

Wc gave as good an acoonnt as we could of how our young 
people are free to meet each other and have dates; how a boy 
and gill will fall in love; and bow, after a period of going steady, 
they become engaged and then get married. We knew that young 
people in the East live a very restricted life, and have their mar¬ 
riages arranged for them by their parents* so we felt a little re¬ 
lieved that they had chosen to question us about our delightful 
romantic traditions. We didn't want to make them iuo envious* 
but we naturally were glad to demonstrate our superiority in this 
matter of finding a mate. 

When we had finished, there was a meditative silence. Con¬ 
cluding that they had been impressed, we decided to start a 
disciissian. 

Wouldn't you tike to he free to choose your own marriage part- 
nets* like the young people do in the West?" 

‘'Oh nor several voices replied in chorus* 

Taken aback, we searched their faces. 

•^Why not?" 

For one thing*” said one of thenip ^doesn't it put the girl in a 
very humiliating position?" 

"Humiliating? In what way?” 

Well, doesn t it mean that she has to try to look pretty, and 
call attention to herself, and attract a boy, to be sure shell get 
married?" 


liVtlO PICES YOtIR FABTNEn? 
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“Well, perhaps so." 

"And if she doesn't want to do that, or if she feels it s undigni¬ 
fied, wouldn't that mean she mightn’t get a husband?" 

"Yes. that's possible." 

"So a girl who is shy and doesn’t push herself forward might not 
be able to get married. Does that happen?" 

"Sometimes it does.” 

"Well, surely tliat's humiliating. It makes getting married a sort 
of competition in which the girls are fighting each other for the 
hoys. And it encourages a girl to pretend she's better than she 
re^y is. She can't relax and be herself. She has to make a good 
impression to get a boy, and then she has to go on making a good 
impression to get him to cnarry her," 

Before we could thmk of an answer to this unexpected line of 


arguTnent, another girl broke in. . 1 ? t, 

"In our system, you see:," she explained, “we girls don t have to 
worry at all. We faioio well get married. When we are old enough, 
our parents will firrd a suitable boy. and everything will be ar¬ 
ranged. We don’t have to go into competitUm with each other. 

“Besides," said a third girl "how would we be able to judge the 
character of a boy we met find got friendly with? We are yo^g 
and inexperienced. Our parents are older and wis^, they 
aren’t as easQy deceived as we would be. I'd far rather have my 
parents dioose for me. It's so important that the 1 
should be the right one. I could so easily make a mistake if I had. 


to find him for myself." 

Another girl had her hand stretched out eagerly. 

“But does the girl tesdly have any choice in the s"® “’‘i- 

"From what I’ve read, it seems that the boy does all the choosing 
All the girl can do is to say yes or no. She ^t go up to a boy and 
say ‘1 like you. Will you marry me?* can sh^ 

We admitted that this was not the done tiling 

“So.” she wont on eagerly, "when you talk about men ^d 
women being equal in the West, it isn't true- When our parents 
are looking for a husband lor us. they dont h^e to 
some boy takes it into his head to ask for us. Silw 

what fmiilies are looking for wives 

one of the boys would be suitable. Then, if h-s fam_ily agree that 
it would be a good match, they arrange it together. 
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This lively discussion gave us a good deal to think about It 
our first visit to the East In our indocence, we had simply as¬ 
sumed thatj because we in the West are so far advanced in tech- 
fiology and researohj^ in medical and social in educational 

facilities and standards of living, we must naturally also have 
superior attitudes to love^ marriagej and family relationships. We 
knew that arranged marriages had Once been the rule in some of 
our Western lands, but that they had been given up in fawr of 
free individual choice^ ft had seemed so obvious that this was a 
manifestation of human progress that we had simply taken it for 
grantedn We did not for one moment oonsider that there was any¬ 
thing to be said on the other side, 

* 1 ^ « 

"When parents make arrangements, fate leads 7 said Madame 
Wti. In other words, mate selection in the East has a reUgiDiis 
basis. 

Not all Asians are as sure as Madame Wu about the invisible 
red string—that fate ordained "one certain man for each woman." 
But most of them profoundly beheve that die number of suitable 
partners is strictly limited, and that the supernatural powers will 
visit dire penalties on a union, conceming which they have not 
been consulted. 

The tune-honored way of avoiding this danger has been to call 
in the astrologer. In The Illustrated Weekly of ImUa on Febru- 
^ Readers' Forum printed a series of letters &oia 
readers on this subject Here is part of one of them? 

It can be safely assumed that every second Indian believes in 
astrology, and swears by it. Horoscope-agreement must precede 
matchmaking In most Hindu marriages^ 

The marked relationship which exists between the movement 
nf the stars and terrestrial objects has been proved beyond doubt. 
Since the universe we Hve in is not chaos, but cosmos, what hap¬ 
pens in other parts of the universe must have its repercussions on 
the inhabitants of the earth also. 

Women, for example, are much affected by the phases of the 
mmn. Their menstrual cycle follows the pattern of the moon. 

A closer stLidy of the phsyical and mental make-up of man and 
wife, and of agreement between parents and children^ would re- 
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veal that planets and stars play a dccisu^e role. Even du>ugh 
planets may nnt dedde a monV career^ they certainly indicate Ins 
fate, as a thermometer does temperatiirc.'' 

Another correspondent relates the foDowitig story: 

""A girl was in the mamnge market^ astrologers read her horo¬ 
scope and said she must not be married for the next hvo yearSp 
else she risked bringing deaths in the new family, and herself 
faced the prospect of widowhood. Old in limb, and weak in mind, 
her father, nothing daunted, set about finding a husband for her. 
One day, while going out, he slipped down the stairs and suffered 
a fractured arm! None the less, arm in sling, he ventured forth 
and, at Jong kst^ forged an alliance Four days later, the boys 
aunt died, suddenly, and the engagement was called off. 

“Unsvilling to- accept defeat, the fattier arranged yet another 
match. The boy lost his mother on the eighth day of his engage¬ 
ment. Disbelieving the astrologers, how'ever, the boy celebrated 
his marriage next summcTp His father lost Ills eye, having hts optic 
nerve snapped within three months of the event Six months later, 
the girl lost her father, suddenly. Eight years later she lost her 
husband. What the astrologers had indicated from the start thus 
came to pass.” 

In the face of such opinions as these^ the folly of defying the 
fates is plain to most Asians. It is obviously wdse to take no chances, 
but to base the choice of marriage partners on the matching of 
their horoscopes. This has been the traditional practice. *The most 
determining factor in match making," says ftofessor Phadke, % 
not the fitness or unfitness of the parties, but the fitness of their 
horoscopes. An irrevocable ban is put on the union of two persons 
if the astrologer fails to find any harmony in their horoscopes, no 
matter how ideally fit and worthy of each other they may reaHy 
be."« 

How is this matching pmcess carried out? In the East care Is 
alwTiys taken to record the precise hour of a child^s birth. When 
the marriage of a boy and girl is considered, the animals which, 
in zodiac symbolism, represent their dates of birth are considered 
together, to deterTTune whether they arc compatible. The tiger or 
se^nt, 'for instance, would be likely to devour the sheep or dog, 
so that combinatioiis of this kind should be avoided. 

The relation of birth dales to the so-called '^Five Element"- 
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MetaJ, Woodp Water^ Fire* and Earth—may also be determined. 
Certain combinatioiis of these elements are propitious, others un- 
propitious. Here, for instance, is a passible couple: 

Ymng Man 

YEAB—Far-flawing Water 
MONTB—Divine-river Water 
iiAtf—Croat Fost-station Earth 
fiouR—Sand-surrounded Earth 

Young Woftwiri 

yEAH“Sand-stjitotm-ded Meta] 

MONTH—Btook-Iowct Water 
OAV—Sand-surmunded Earth 
BDVH—Divine-river Water. 

The verdict on this particulai couple is, alas, that they are im- 
suited to each other, and should not manyl 

It can be seen that the astrologer's task is a complex one—so 
complex that ntisbakes can be made, and authorities can disagree. 
This offers some advantages. While in general parents in the East 
abandon a proposed match if the horoscopes of the couple seem 
to clash, it is sometime possible^ by calling in further expert opin¬ 
ion, to get a favorable verdict on a meniage that Is otberwi^ very 
mneh desired. 

This system has another practical advantage^ If the marriage 
doesn't tum out satisfactorily^ the family need not lose face. Ob¬ 
viously the astrologer must have been carele^ or inefficient in his 
matching of the horosccpesl 

«■ * * 

Next to fate> m deciding who shall marry whom, comes the ap¬ 
proval of the families conceiried—and that may include the 
ancestors! 

^'Mairiage," Shun-ko explained, “b a contract between two 
faniilie:& and must be made vrith the free consent of both. A maid 
is wed in accord with the wisdom of her clan. We are careful to 
have our descendants mate wdl. The name of Mai-dn's proposed 
husband will lie with her name for three days on our family altar. 
Mai-da*s name will he with hJs name for three days on his home- 
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stead family altar. Only if there is peace in both households during 
this time will the considered alliance go further. If criticisni of 
their union be spoken in either homestead, the matter will be 
dropped. But as the cards are on the altar no person will speak 
without real concern.'^ 

What sort of qualities are families looking for? Pick up almost 
any Indian newspaper, and mm to the "Matrimonial” section. 
Here are a few typical extracts, taken at random from The Times 
of Indm and The Hindu in January 1957: 

Wanted an educatcd> fair and beautifvil gid aged iS/saOp foi a fair^ 
good-looking, educated^ rich Brahmin youth aged 23. 

Wanted educated, well-established youth to marry a healthy, smart 
Saiva Vellala {Mudaliar) vegetarian girl of respectable family, aged 17. 
Reply with details and horoscope. 

Very fair, charming bride, preferably music-knowiugp nc dowry. 
Brahmin or any high caste, for handsome bachelor* over 1^000 rupees 
per month, strict teetotollef. non-smoker, vegetarian. 

Correspondence invited from Brahmin family regarding medical or 
engineering graduate between ag and aS for accomplished very good- 
looking girl from very respectable famOy; and an accomplished very 
good-looking educated girl for her brother chartered accountant, 
well started and with sobstandal property. 

Wanted fak Dakhni girl below 20 to marry respectable, faiT and tall 
Dakhni Muslim graduate, aged 25. holding responsible position La lead¬ 
ing hrm vAih income S50 rupes per monthp with car and still brighter 
prospects. 

Sodul status dearly takes preceden^je. In India aud Ceylon this 
means caste. The ironclad tradition permitted a man to many only 
a woman of his own caste, or of a lower caste in certain circum¬ 
stances. 

As caste barriers begin to disappear* other factors deBrie status. 
“Respectable family” is the phrase that constantly recurs. It in¬ 
cludes such assets as w^^th, standing in the community, cultuml 
and educational attaininent5> rank, business and professional pres- 
tige, and the like. 

Another factor is that the couple should not be related within 
the forbidden degrees of fa'rwhip. "Within the caste, but outside 
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the clitn* is the geoer^ rule for finding ^ marriage partner in In- 
dia. The rule does not hold absolutely^ however. Its possible modi¬ 
fications and variadons open up a very complex subject 

In China, no exceptions have been permitted. "'A man in fating 
a wife,** said Confucius^ *^does not choose one of the same surname 
as himself^ This has been strictly followed In Chinese practice. 
According to traditionj there are only a hundred surnames. Ao 
tually^ there are nearer five himdred^^ In Korea, where the same 
principle applies, the situation is confused because the same clan 
name may be shared by unrelated kinship groups. The notorious 
case is the Kims^ of whom there are about eighty distinct clans. 
A visitor to Korea may easily form the impression that every other 
person in the country is called Kiml 

While Confucius strictly forbade a boy to marry any girl of his 
father s dan+ relatives of his mother, unless they were very close* 
were not prohibited. In India^ On the other hand, a boy should not 
be married tn any relative of his mother up to the sucth degree. 

Age is another important question. AH over the East there is a 
strong feeling against a man marrying a woman older than him¬ 
self. If the male has to play the dominant role, seniority is an. ob^ 
vious advantaget In India the bridegroom should be at least three 
years older than his bridcr This rule has been carried to excessive 
lengths. As we shall see wben we later discuss child marriage, it 
has not been unusual to End in India a man who was five times his 
wife's age or even morel 

Indian boys, in contrast to girls, have tended to marry fairly 
late, because they were expected first to fulfill the requirements 
of the brahmacharyar Vatsyayana says expressly that only the 
youth who has completed his studentship {which Monu says 
should nnrmally occupy the first quarter of a man*s Ufetunc) is en¬ 
titled to take a wife, Girndhi emphasia^ the same point: “Accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu Shastras the lowest age at which boys may marry 
is In China and Japan this restriction did not apply* But a 
prejudice in these countries against the too early marriage of girk* 
and the strong tradition that the bridegroom should be a few years 
older than his bride, tended to have the same effect. The marriage 
of young hoys has therefore not been common, except where an 
elderly father was impatient to sec a grandson bom to him before 
his death. 
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4 * * 

Only when fate and tradition had been propitiated was it 
proper to CQTtsider the personal qualities of the prospective mar¬ 
riage partner. 

“TTie desirable woman to manyp'' said Manu, "walks like an 
elephant."" 

The Western mind, which considers the elephant large and un¬ 
gainly^ finds this reasoning hard to follow. To die Easterner^ how- 
ever^ it is unseemly for a woman to be in a hurry. In his eyes, 
tbereforCj the elephant's leisurely gait manif^ts the height of 
feminine grace ^d delicacyl 

Mann goes on to say that the desirable woman should also have 
small teeth and soft limbs. Physical qualities to be avoided are 
thick hair on the body, a history of certain diseases (hemorrhoids, 
phthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, leprosy, and elephantiasis red 
hair, a deformed limb, no hair or too much hair. 

Vatsyayana gives his own account of physical features to be 
avoided in a prospective bride. They include red hah, spots on 
the face, masculine characteristics, a big head, bandy legs, a 
broad forehead^ and a moist hancL^ 

What of the bridegroom? Narada says that a boy will make a 
good prospective husband ""if his collar-bone^ his knee and leg 
bones are strongly made, if his shoulders and his hair are also 
strongly made; tf the nape of his neck is stout and his thigh and 
skin strong, and if his gait and voice are full of vigor." He is also 
expected to undergo a test of his virility; unfortunately no detaib 
of this are disclosed J 

Warnings are given of undesirable quahties other than physical 
ones. Avoid, says Manu, a girl from a family neglectful of rehgioD, 
or one to which no male children have been bom. Avoid also an 
immoderate talker. Vatsyayana warns against a girl with on un¬ 
couth name, one who has been kept hidden by her family, one 
who has been betrothed to another man, one bom of an improper 
mairiage, and one who has a younger sister more beautiful than 
herself. The chosen girl should have both parents alive, come from 
a well-to-do family of good character, and be herself beautiful and 
well behaved. 

The Elder Thai lists some Chinese criteria in the Becoid of 
Kites. He confines himself to five types of girl who should not be 
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token in inftrrioge-one from a rebellious family* oae from a dis¬ 
orderly family, one from a family that hE^s produced more than 
one generation of crimmals* one from a leprous famOy* and one 
who has lost her mother and grown old- 

Many of these mstruetions to parents make obvious good sense. 
Others of them are based on ancient sup^stitioiis. They dJustrate, 
however, that the search for really suitable mates for their chil¬ 
dren was taken seriously by Eastern parents. 

Indeed, it must be obvious that a good deal of involved negotia¬ 
tion, hard bargaining and even sharp practice were involved in 
mate selection. Each family was out to enhance its own status by 
an aUlance with another family of good standing, as well as to 
find a good match for son or daughtcTi 

In India and Ceylon^ the dowry was, and still is* an important 
bargaining counter m this process, A girl with desirable persona] 
qualities, such as light skin color, beauty of face and figure, and 
accomplishments, can be well married with a relatively small 
dowry* On the other band, an ugly girl of dark color will require 
a large dowry to compensate for her personal deficiencies. 

AU these processes—investigating the prospective partners 
available* weighing their respective merits^ striking a good bar¬ 
gain, and making the arrangements for the marriage—require a 
great deal more time» effort^ knowledge, sldU and tact than the 
average family possesses^ To meet the need thus created^ there 
appeared on the stage of Eastern life a highly colorful figure—the 
marriage broker or professional go-between* 

+ * # 

How do we proceed in splitting firewood? 

Without an ax It cannot be done. 

How do we proceed in taking a wife? 

Without a go-between it cannot be done.® 

This opInfdiL, from an ancient Chinese poet of the pre-Confu- 
cian era, shows that die marriage brokers profession was consid¬ 
ered a necessary and honorable one from the earliest times. It 
seems to have been one of the few piufessions open to women. 
Indeed* in China it was* according to Professor Headland*^' cus¬ 
tomary for the marriage broker bo he a woman. 

Dr. Bryce Ryan gives a gCKxl description of die professional 
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marriage broker in a rural commxmity in contemporary Ceylon* 
is a rarUc traveling mlesrrian working the ground in perha^KS 
twenty^ or irtore neighboring villages. He is necessarily a distinc¬ 
tive and popular character. Jovial, garruious, and extroverted, he 
makes his calling known by habits of dress that have become 
proverbiaL A gaudy sarong topped off witb a shirt and black coat, 
given added distiniCtion by a black umbrella, is his traditional 
garb. His visits* filled with good humor and color, relieve the same- 
ness of life and provide the gossipy substance for good tea-shop 
convejreation."^“ 

When professionally employed^ the go-between naturally ex¬ 
pected to be paid for his services. Evidently this could lead to 
abuses, because in the 193^ Family Code of Nationalist China^ the 
marriage broker was forbidden to take a fee.^' However, this had 
little effect, becanse in the East it is almost impossible in practice 
tn distinguish between paying a fee for services rendered, and 
making a gift of recognized value as a token of appreciation. 

Let us consider a family in which there is a daughter cf 
marriageable age. In due course, the father will send for the go- 
behvecn. Food and drink \vill be served, accompanied by leisurely 
oodversatiod. Then the talk will turn to the business at hand- The 
girl will be brought in, and the broker will ask many questions^ 
He will want to know the social status of the family, the amount 
that will be settled on the daughter, her education and accom¬ 
plishments, the state of her health, and so forth- He will, of conrsfii 
require her horoscope. 

At this time or later, the broker may tentatively refer to a few 
families in the neighborhood who have sons for whom they are 
seeking wives. By the reactions of the girl^s family he will form an 
opinion of the kind of alliance they are likely to favor. If they seem 
interested in a particular boy as a prospective son-in-law, tlie 
broker may suggest an exchange of horoscopes by way of a first 
erploratory step. 

If the family astrologers on both sides report favorably, the 
broker may feel ready to plan a conference between the family 
elders. Usually only male representatives of the family arc in¬ 
volved in this kind of discussion. Exchanges between the families 
at this stage are likely to be very formal and polite* and no com¬ 
mitments are made. If, however, both sides seem satisfied with 
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the facts placed before them, further conferences will follow, and 
there may be bard bargainmg about the dowry that is coiasidered 
to be appropriate* 

The successful conclusion of these negotiatioTis will be marked 
by the fixing of an auspicious day on which the betrothal ceremony 
will take placC;, usually at the home of the bride. At each point in 
the process, which often is complex and prolonged, the go- 
between will be exercising all the tact and skill necessary to bring 
about this happy issue. 

Negotiations may be complicated by the fact that each family 
employs its own go-betw^een. This is often done as a safeguard 
against fraud. A marriage broker will naUiraUy tend to be biased 
in favor of his own client. He will be willing* if well rew'arded, to 
stretch the facts m order to convey the most favorable impre$sion. 
He may even invent virtues that his candidate does not possess, 
or suppress unfavorable facts. For instance, in India a go-betwe^ 
can be bribed to mistake a very dark color, concealed under a 
yellow haldi paste coating, for a lovely moon-gold tint, or to in¬ 
terpret dullness of mind as sweetness of temper. Only after the 
marriage do the true facts become known, and by that time the 
head of the household has no wish to admit to outsiders that he is 
displeased with his new daughtET-m-lawp*“ 

We ourselves eucounteted fn India a very unhappy situation fn 
which a college student had been married to a girl who was then 
discovered to be in an advanced stage of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
It was dear after investigation that the go-between had conspired 
with the girl's family to conceal the facts about her state of health. 
The result wps that the unhappy young man had to send the girl 
back to her borne, and provide the means for ber treatment, after 
spending less than a week with her. And being now married to 
her, he unable to seek another wife. Although he scarcely 
knew her, he hesitated to add to her distress the humiliation of 
initiating divorce proceedings* 

When both families employ marriage brokers, a great deal of 
cTosschecldng of the facts goes om Sometimes the go-betw'cen cr 
his agent, disguised as a peddler, will secure entrance tntci the 
household of the other party and gather information from the 
servants. Often the friends of the prospective bride or bridegroom 
will be closely questioned to find out about the character and per- 
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been deeply impressed by the thoroughness with which responsi¬ 
ble parents will carry out these investigations, in order to make 
really good matches for their children. 

The functions of the go-between may extend far beyond the 
task of finding the prospective marriage partner. He may, 
ample, conduct the marriage ceremony. In Japan he acts as a kind 
of godfather to the young couple, and Is called in if a^ dispute 
arises between them or their families. If there is tioube in ^ e 
marriage, he acts as marriage counselor in the attempt to hrmg 
about a reconciliation. If this attempt is not successful, it is his 
responsibility to negotteite a separation or divorce. When this oc¬ 
curs, it is considered a humiliation for the go-between, and » 
likely to be damaging to his n^utation. 

Altogether the marriage broker's task is not an easy one. To¬ 
day, as a result of Western infiuences, his functions sk tendmgto 
be taken over by an agency approach to mate selection* In Tok^ 
a municipal marriage bureau, offering free serviow, was e^b- 
lished in 1934. By 195S » was reported to have 14 bran^ offices 
and to list 4,000 girls and a, 6 oo boys in quest of mates. We have 
encountered similar organizations, on a smaller scale, in several 
Eastern cities. Such matrimonial agencies have for many year* 
been a feature of our own Western culture* 


Throughout the East it fa a primary duty of parents to 
suitable marriages for their children. Under the law of *c CW- 
nese Empire, as codified about 1700 a.d,, any family eldw who 
fftilg to find a husband for a daughter, a sister, a niece, a female 
slave, or anv girl belonging to his household, is conderr^g her 
to an unfulfilled life, and is liable to receive publicly ei^ty blows 

with the bamboo., . , . , 1. 

No excuse was acceptable for faihng in this duty. A augh er 
might not, as in the West, be put under obligation to rCTOunre 
marriage in order to care for her aged parents. She rould^TOt be 
retained in the household because her labor was needed. She 
an absolute right to maniage-to a proper ceremony, appropnatc 

gifts, a suitable dowry. „ , * u j r 1,— 

In India, if a girl's parents had failed to find a husband for her 
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three years after she reached puberty, she was entitled to arrange 
a marriage for herself. If she had to do this^ it would obviously 
hrLog great disgrace upon her family. To fail to marry off a daugh¬ 
ter was corisidered a grave sin. Even to delay getting her married 
might mean that she deteriorated m marriageable value. 

In marrying off their cbildreUp however, parents had to observe 
the proper rules. They should be married in order of their age. In 
Japan a very bad impression may be created if a youngex daughter 
is married before her elder sister. In India the same principle ap¬ 
plies to the boys of the family. Manu says, ‘'A man who marries 
before his elder brother, together with the damsel thus wedded, 
the one who gives her in wedlock^ and the performer of the 
nuptial sacrifice—all shall sink into a region, of torment" 

This creates problems Lf the older child is unattractive, A fair- 
skinned Indian girl may be much sought after yet have to wait 
years before marrying, because a husband cannot be found for her 
dark-skinned sister. The Law of Mauu suggests that a distracted 
father would on occasiou show one daughter to the go^betvireenp 
then try to substitute anodier less desirable girl lu the actual wed¬ 
ding ceremony. This kind of trickery, made possible by the fact 
that the bride was veiled, is found in the Bible story of Jacob's 
marriage. Jacob does not discover until the next morning that the 
bride with whom he has spent the night is not Bacheb as he sup¬ 
posed, but her elder sister LeahJ^ Pao-Yu^ in Dr&im of the Red 
Chamber, is deceived by a similaT stratagem. He thinks he is 
marrying his beloved Black Jade only to find, on removing the 
veiK that he has instead been given Precious Virtue as wife. 

Normally the parents together chose their son's or daughter's 
marriage partner. Professor Headland reports, however, that in 
China it was usual for the final verdict on a prospective husband 
to be made by the girrs father^ on the principle that a man best 
knows how to judge another man; and for the wife likewise to 
select her son's prospective wife.i'’ A Chinese peasant quoted by 
Olga Lang puts it thus, "My wife will have to deal with the new 
daughter-iii-kw, so she had better choose hcrl"^^ 

Other family members were often consulted, however* before 
the final choice was made. In traditfotial Sinhalese law the choice 
was supposed to be approved by all adult relatives of both fami¬ 
lies up to the third degree!** Matchmaking the world over has 
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always been a fascinating enterprise^ and sometimes everyone in 
the family had a share in it-except the boy and girl who were to 
be martiedl 

Eastern tradition was opposed to giving the boy and girl con¬ 
cerned any say in the arrangement of their marriage. The con¬ 
tract was between two f amili es, iiot two iiidividiia]s+ To avoid 
trouble it was considered advisable that the young oonple should 
not meet beforehand. 

In China, when the ceremony had been concluded, the heads 
of the two families signed the marriage certificate The signatures 
of the bride and bridegrooin were not required! 

There is evidence that this highhanded procedure had not al^ 
ways been the rule M China. In the Book of OdeSp there is a poem 
about a ymmg lady of Shm who was promised in marriage to a 
man of Fung. However, the ceremonial offerings from his family 
proved inadequate, and the bride, supported by her friends, re¬ 
fused to go on with the mamage. 

Who can say that you did not get me betmlhed? 

How else could you have urged me to this trial? 

But though you have forced me to trial, 

I wiU stiS not follow you-^® 

This was a daring stand for a bride to take- No doubt she was 
able to act because her family, and not herself, had been insidtedj 
and only then because her friends supported her. Traditionally, 
the proper procedure for a daughter dissatisfied with her parents 
choice was to take a substantial dose of raw opium. 

A more modem Chinese girl who veutured to challenge her par¬ 
ents' choice wrote to a friend^ “I have committed the unpardona¬ 
ble sin in a Chinese daughter. I can imagM* how word has gone 
to him [the betrothed man] In Canton that W lovely daughter 
has died of a loathsome diseasfti" and that the middleman fingers 
a fuller purse the while."^ 

An Indian girl in the same situation describes what happened. 

* *We hear you refuse to marry/ continued the Second Oue. 

* That's my wish /1 answered. 

*'And who asked you about your wish? You must do w'hat is 
demanded of you/ 

This was &e Eastern way of mate selectiocL The choice was 
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made hy the parents. The parties coDoemed were not coiisulted. 
Theii consent whs not required^ 

« * * 

It was fapan that first broke away from the traditional Eastern 
pattern, by mtrodndng ‘"seeing sessions" in which the boy and 
girl were brought together before the mamage was finally agreed 
upon. 

This meeting was organi^d at the go-between'^s house. Often 
the parents and uncles and aunts on both sides were present The 
atmosphere was very formal, and tliere was much bowing. PoUte- 
ness forbade any mentian being made of the object of the meet¬ 
ing, and the boy and girl had little chance to talk with each other. 
Even when attempts were made to get them to talk, these were 
not generally successfuL "'Some young couple are so shy that they 
keep silent hom beginmug to end^ The matchmaker tries to make 
them talk but usually fails. Then when a daughter who has kept 
her eyes cast down on the tatami throughout the interview is later 
asked by her family how she likes tl^c man^ she says she cannot 
say because she didn't see 

However^ what is important here is die emergeuoe of the prin¬ 
ciple that the judgment of the young people themselves deserves 
consideration^ Throughout Asia this view is rapidly gaming groimd 
today. We have been told stories of families which arranged that 
the young man under consideration should pass along the street 
outside, while the girl peeped through the shutter^ or of cases 
where the two were taken separately to some sodal gathering 
(often a wedding) and were discreetly pointed out to each other^ 
This latter practice has given rise to the sayings in IndiA, "One 
wedding leads to another.” 

‘'Seeing sessions" of the formal or irtformal type establish the 
principle. But do they really imply choke? That depends on how 
much real Freedom there is to say no. Moslem marriage requires 
the consent of the parties. But dus has often been taken for 
granted, or obtained under pressure-even weeping or silence be¬ 
ing Interpreted as agreement! 

So, logically, if the young couple are to have a say in the matter, 
they must be really free to reject their parents^ choice. But this 
can create aU sorts of diSculries. "I decided to give my son the 
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right to cboase his vdfe,"' a Japanese mother said to us. "“One after 
the other I picked out half a dozen girb, all from good famiUes 
and of good character. My son turned them all down. When I 
asked him why, he said, ^ot beautiful enough.' What do 1 do 
next?^ 

It was clear, from further conversadorip that this mother s criteria 
were the old-fashioned one$^ whereas her son's head was fuU of 
what she scornfully called ^American ideas.* 

Effective choice means, also, the opportunity to get to know 
the other person. How much can be learned in the furtive gknces 
that are exchanged iu a formal "'seeing session?" Yet in the East, 
aUowidg the couple to spend time together would involve many 
problems. They would have to be chaperoned, because it would 
be contrary to all custom to leave them a]cm& 

One way has been tried in the Punjab. "Tlie parents choose n 
few boys or girls for their sons or daughters; then the young ones 
are allowed to make a dioice between these. This Is to prevent 
the giving of love, the richest of all blessings, to an unworthy 
one.*^* 

But even this amount of limited choice involves the possibility 
of rejecrion. In old China, it seems, there was a time when the girl 
had to be spoken for by a young man before a marriage could be 
arninged. The anguish of the waitmg girl is vividly portrayed in 
this sad little poem: 

Dropping are the fniits from the phim-tree; 

There are hut seven tenths of them left] 

For the gentlemeci who seek me. 

This is the fortunate time! 

Dropping are the fruits from the plum-tree; 

There are but three tenths of them lefll 
For the genUcmcn who seek me. 

Now is the timel 

Dropt are the fruits of the pJum-tnee; 
in my shallow basket I have collect^ them. 

Would the gentlemen who seek me 
Only speak about itl“* 

Greater still, perhaps, is the anginbh of being sought out and 
then, after a period of aoquamtaace, put aside In favor of another. 
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The Eastern mind is so sensitive about this kind of experience 
that in India a breakup dining courtship would be severely cen¬ 
sured. Onte a couple, following the new patterHi start going 
steady, they virtually have to marry. T his ivas the explanation 
given to ns of the cmious condition required of those who regis¬ 
tered as clients in a Bombay matriniotiia] agency. They had to 
sign a declaration that, if they foimd a suitable partner through 
the agencyp they would undertake to marry within two montlis 
of being introduced. To extend an association over a period of 
weeks and then break up would be too painful and would bring 
discredit on the agency. 

But most Asians, as a result of their conditioning, would be quite 
unable tn function comfortably in a courtship situation. Kazuko, 
a Japanese girb tried to do so, ^On a few occasions she was intro- 
duced to young men and liked some of them. She remembcTS one 
particuL'irly. She was eager to talk to bim naturally, but found 
herself unable to do so. She was too stiff. Their eyes spoke to one 
another, but she felt erueUy inhibited in giving expression to her 
romantic Icngingsr^^ 

4 « « 

Transition from the traditioual arranged ifiarriage to the West¬ 
ern concept of free choice bristles with difficultiej?. Eastern parents 
are therefore skeptical of the new^ ideas. 

**Peng-wen said that the younger Republicans disapproved of 
family-arranged marriages. His mother retcrted—Ah! Ahl Then 
when this Republic gets itself established, girk wiU have to go 
out and hunt for their mates! If their families cannot help them 
get married, then they will have to become bold and deceitful, 
preying cn any man they can get^, yet pretending that they're not 
wanting one. Only the most artful will mate! Shy, plain, good 
maids will wither into a fruitless age!* 

It IS not only the parents who are skeptical. Young people, too* 
are made aware of the difficulties. “A marriage not arranged by 
families carries considerable hardship and danger. If the family 
does not make the marriage, there is no responsibility for dowry 
and no assurance of cooperative n^istance La crisis. The rightness 
of parental decision is so deeply rooted that cbildreu who evade 
it will sooner or later feel the opprobriuim”^^ 
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Frieda Hauswirth tells the story of a cultured young Indian, 
educated in the West, who decided to find his own wife on his 
return. 

“Mohan looked around for a wife. However, he had flatly stipu- 
Iflted that he would uot tnarry n giri unless he was given the op- 
portunit)' to 'have a look* The drole that would permit even the 
merest peep at an intended bride was sHll very restricted in tliose 
* daj.'B. But at last news came of a girl who belonged to the same 
caste (the mothers stipulation) and was ^grown up and accom¬ 
plished.^ So Mohan had set out on his trip of bride-inspection. 
This first attempt to Inaugurate such a modern and revolutfouaxy 
marriage arrangement within his orthodoK group proved also his 
last. Mohan was received in an outer Toom by the gi^ndfather. 
Some time later the girl herself was summoned to appear. Mohan 
was dumb-founded to see a shy little thing of at most 13 years 
come up timidly and lean against her grandfather in painful em- 
barrassmenl, 

‘Show what you can do/ she was ordered, and she read in a 
halting childish voice a fable out of a third reader. The grand¬ 
father's face beamed with pride. He then went on to mention all 
the other advantages of the prospective bride, distinctly stressing 
her physical attractions^ To lend his argument convincing weight, 
he slipped his hand over the body of the shrinking girl and gloat¬ 
ingly raised the folds of her garment to sbovr Mohan how enticing 
and shapely were the slender limbs above the knee^ 

"Mohan was speechless with embarrassment and revolt. Me 
ached with indignation at seeing a child s feelings so violated, a 
girl shown off physically like a young bullock for sale in the m;m- 
ket place^ at the shame she must feel, especially if^ after all, she 
were refused. Yet with his Western ideas, he simply could not 
bring himself to marry this particular, or indeed any^ child. He 
left as soon a^ he could possibly get away without giving too much 
offence. On his way home he swore that never agaid would he be 
a party, however passive, to the humiliation by exposure and re¬ 
jection of any other helpless Indian giri Even orthodox Hindu 
marriage, he told his mother, seemed better than such a bastard 
innov^tian^ and he asked her to go ahead with the choice and 
arrangement of both bride and wedding in the good old style aU 
by herself. 
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Thus it ^bout that Mohan marTieid a girl w^ho had Dever 
before beheld the face pf any man other tlian her father, brother, 
and nearest relative,"^ 

This is typical Even if yonog people wish to exercise free 
choice, the difficulties confronting thenip in a society not adapted 
to such a pattern, are formidable. The principal of an Indian 
women's college writes of a gtfted girl the Senior Student of her 
class, who firmly insisted that she wished to have no communica¬ 
tion with the boy chosen as her future husband, either by letter 
or fay interview^ before the wedding ceremony- “Love should 
come after mairiagej not before,” she declared, Ln her caset ac¬ 
cording to the prindpal it did.^ 

Other girls will adopt the same attitude for a different reason. 
They do not wish to be involved in any way in the choice* because, 
if the mamage turns out unhappily, they will not have to accept 
the blame for making a mistake! 

We met in Bombay a talented girl who put the case for the 
arranged marriage eloquently, 

1 am twenty-two," she said, "and have \u$t finished coUege, 
My plan is to go into business with tny brother. We will work hard 
together for two years, and build up the business. Then we will 
both marry. His wife will take my place in the finTi+ I will have 
had the experience, which will be useful to me later,” 

"How will you go about getting marriedr 
She smiled. 

Fortunately I m not a Western girl, or it might be complicated. 
But here in India there will fae no difficulty. When I am ready, 
I shidl begin to make inquiries about eligible young men. By go¬ 
ing to Weddings and other social functions I shall have a chance 
to look them over carefully^ When I have picked out one or two 
who seem promising, in consultation with my family^ i shjill ask 
my parents to negotiate a match with one of them ” 

"It all sounds very simple,” 

*"¥63, it is--quil:e simple and straightforward. Much better, don t 
you think, than your complicated Western ways?" 


CJiapter 7 


GETTING MARRIED, EASTERN STYLE 


^Marriage is the most importMit act m life. It is the seed of all 
future existence." 

This old Chinese sa3ing embodies the Eastern conviction. It 
finds an echo iu an Indian census report: 

"Everybody marries, fit or unfit For a Hindu, marriage is a 
sacrament whida must be performed regardless of the fitness of the 
parties to bear the responsibilities of a mated existence. A Kindu 
male must marry and beget children—sous, if you please—to per¬ 
form the funeral rites lest his spirit wander uneasily. A Hindu 
maiden unmarried at puberty is a source of social obloquy to her 
family and of damnation to her ancestors 

For the Indian woman, it has been said, marriage was as in¬ 
evitable as adolescence. There were only two recognized stages 
in her life—childhood and ma^mony. Her w^cdduig was the rite 
of initiation that corresponded to the youth's initiation into 
studentship. As she served her husband, said Manu, it was as if 
she lived in the house of her teacher. Her household duties were 
for her the equivalent of the daily woiship of the sacred fire. By 
her marriage she delivered her father from the danger of suffering 
in helL and she herself found salvation through the worship of her 
husband as lord 

"From childhood 7 says Dalip Singh Saund, “the woman has 
been trained to be the ideal of the husband whom marriage wUl 
give her. Dropping longingly into his embrace with almost divine 
confidence in his protection and love, she begins to loot at the 
whole umVerse in a diff^nt light. 

"I have seen my own sister g^veu in marriage, a girl of iS—a 
slender, playful, fond daild with barely a sign of womauliood in 
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her habits and carnage- and after a month, when I went for a visit 
to her home, I found it difficult to recogni 7 a& her! In the place of 
a slender, sprightly girl was now a woman^ seemingLy surcharged 
with radiant energy; iq the place of a straight childish look in the 
eyes there was a look of happiness, wisdom, understanding that 
was inspiring and ennobling. 

“The explanation js very simple. In the mind of my sister, as in 
the mind of every other Indian girl* the idea of a husband had 
been uppermost since her very childhood. And when the ideal of 
her childhood was realized, no wonder she found in his company 
that height of emotional exaltation which springs from the proper 
union of the sexes and is the noblest gift of God to man. The 
American girl thinks my sister married a stranger; but she had 
mamed an ideal, a creation of her Imagination, and a part of her 
own being.*^ 

The Mahabharata tells the story of a lady who declined to 
many because she claimed she could not £nd her equal. She 
devoted her life to ascetic practices. Despite her religious devo¬ 
tion, the sage Narada rebuked her, saying that she could not ob¬ 
tain ultimate bhss unless she was sanoti£ed by the marriage rites. 

The Marathi poetess, Lakshmi Bai TiXak, uses an appropriate 
simile to show the dep4mdence of man and woman on each other 
in mairiage: 

Husband and wife are like two wheels in the cart of life; and 
vamly will one try to draw it without the help of the other. 

Apart from his wife, a husband is lame; and so is she apart 
from him.” 

Confucius used another simile, but wdlh the same essential 
meaning, when he said “The happy union of a man with his wife 
and children is like the music of lutes and harps ” 

Manu sees marriage as the gateway to true prosperity: "In what¬ 
ever family the husband is contented with his wife, and the wife 
with her husband, in that house wUl fortune be assuredly per^ 
manent,” 

The Bock of Decorum of the Han Dynasty (^o6 B,Cr— a.d. ) 
accorded to marriage the central place in human relationships; 
“There are Five Rekitionships: Cifeen and state, parent and child, 
husband and wife, brother and brother, friend and friend; but 
that of husband and wife is first” 
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So fiuidameTital ts mairriage to life that it is nattiral for the 
Eastern worshiper to think of his gods and goddesses as oiarri&d 
couples. The amours of the Hindu deities occupy a substantial 
place in the old epic stories- And the Chinese and Japanese pea$- 
antSj despite Buddhist influence, cling to the age-old traditions 
of the household gods^, who from their own married bliss know how 
to fuLGU the deepest longings of their worshipers. 

""Wandering the Chinese country roads outside our city, we 
came upon a peasant standing in quiet reverence before a way- 
side shrine. Inside the shrine two gods sat, male and femalCp a 
married pair, for so the peasants conceived their gotis to be- They 
cannot imagine a solitary god, a male without a female That, 
they believe^ would be against the law of life. So before the divine 
pair the peasant stood to light a stick of incense and speak in 
his heart a wish/'^ 


* p ^ 

Marriage in the East begins with betrothal. This means much 
more than does our modem Western engagement. As we under¬ 
stand it today, engagement is tentative, a trial period in which 
there are nnt yet any finally binding obligations. This is demon¬ 
strated by the estimate that about one third of American engage¬ 
ments are broken. By contrast, the Eastern betrothal has a binding 
power almast equal to the marriage contract itself. 

Dr. Bryce Ryan describes a betrothal ceremony in Ceylon. The 
prospective bridegroom, accompanied by his male relativeSj all 
dressed up in the best clothes they possess or can borrow, w^alks 
in procession to the house of the girl, where her relativeSp also 
decked in finery, receive them formally. Tea, rice and curries are 
served. Then the agreement, in involved legal language, is read 
outp and the astrologer aimounGes in detail the propitious times for 
the various stages nf preparation, and for the wedding itself. Now 
the prospective bride and groom solemnly exchange rings, flowery 
speeches arc made by the representatives of both families, and 
half of the promised dowry is handed over. The party breaks up, 
and the preparations for the wedding Isegin soon after.“^ 

The serious nature of betrothsil is well illustrated in two stories 
in of the Red Clmmber, In the first, Phoenix is asked to 

help the Chang family, whose daughter Kin-Kuo, engaged to the 
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son of a commander in the army, receives another proposal of mar¬ 
riage from a family which did not know she was already betrothed. 
The commander, hearing a garbled account of this, accuses the 
Changs of trying to negotiate a better match for their daughter, 
and files suit against them. The Changs, outraged by such actitm, 
decide to break the engagement as a protest. Hearing of this, poor 
Kin-Kuo is so humiliated at appearing to be unfaithful to her lie- 
trnthed that she commits suicide. The commander's son, not to be 
outdone by the devotion of his fiance^ responds by drowning 
himself. 

In the other story^ Liu Hsiang-tien^ before going on a journey, 
becomes engaged to the beautiful San-clueh. He leaves hLs sw<ird, 
a family heirloom, os his betrothal gift to her. On his return some 
years later, however, he has changed his Tnind, and begs that the 
sword be returned to him. While he is discussing this with Chia 
Lien, Saundiieh herself enters the room. 

“In her left hand was the sheath, and in her right, which was 
behind her back, was the sword. She handed the sheath to Hsiang- 
lien. As Hsiang-hen extended his hand to receive it, she pressed 
the keen edge of the sword to her throat. 

“Too late did those in the room rush forward to prevent it. They 
were paralyTOd by the flash of the sword. They saw her swing it 
towards her tliroaL When they recovered from the shock, San- 
chieh had already fallen dend."^ 

Later the ghost of San-chieh visited her former Gance and said 
*"1 have waited five years for you, but your heart is as cold as ynur 
face. So I have died to atone for my love for you.^ In deep re- 
iTiinrse> the young man cut off his hair and followed a Taoist priest 
to an unknowm destination. 

Normally the betrothal took place between a boy and a girl 
who were of marriageable age. Child bEtrotbal, however, was not 
imujuaL In China and Korea, a family too destitute to bring up a 
daughter might, rather than sdl her into slavery or prnsriUition, 
betroth her to a boy and hand her over to his parents to lie brought 
up as his future wife. Sometimes this was done not because they 
could not afford to support her, hut for fear that she might ]f?se 
her chastity before the appropriate time had come for her Co be 
married. 

Infant betrothal has also been practiced tn India. 
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She Cfllled her bctrofbed. Cpme and meet my eldest cousin,*' 

Tuming to me, :ihe continued, "This is my bctfptheiL 1 am six and 
be is nine. We suit each otberp Baj and 1, don't we?" 

The boy said, “I sbaU deck my Satya mare ricWy than that bride 
[the occasion was the wedding of another relative]. She stall have 
bracelets of gold studded %vith diamonds, reaching from the wrist to 
the elbows, and from the elbows to the shoulderv." 

Like my parents, these two had been betrothed soon after the birth 
of the girL Nothing could part them but dcath,®^ 

Indian betrothal was indefid so final thatp in the event of the 
boy's death, the girl was regarded as a widow and was forbidden 
to remarry for the rest of her life. 

♦ * * 

Betrothal was somewhat like the clindiing of a deal by the 
making of a down payment Indeed, agreement concerning finan¬ 
cial transactions was usually involved, and often there w'as an ex¬ 
change of money or gifts. 

In many parts of the world, the bridegroom s family makes a 
payment to the parents of the bride, by way of compensating them 
for the loss of tlieir daughter 'The bride-price is v.'ell-nigh univer¬ 
sal in Africa and among Semitic peoples. 

U is found also, to some extent^ in the Eqist In Thailand the 
suitor of the girl was expected not only to build and furnish a 
house for his bride, but to compensate her parents by paying them 
“the price of the mother's Among low-caste Hindus, the 

custom of pfli&r retjuircs an agreed payment to be made to the 
father of the bride/ Among the poorer peasant families in China 
also, a cash payment was customary to the bride's family/ 

However, the idea of the bride-price was disliked in Eastern 
culture. Manu attacks the custom, dcdaiing that any Brahmin 
who accepts even the smallest gift from the bridegroom's family 
must be reckoned as having sold his daughter. However, he makes 
a clear dUtroction between this and the commendable practice of 
handing over all gifts to the bride herself. “When money or goods 
are given to damseb> whose kinsmen receive them not for their 
owm use, it is no sale: it is merely a token of courtesy and affection 
to the bride.*' 

In China and Korea we find the same attitude. It is excusable 
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in the despemtely poor that they keep the roaney given by the 
bridegroom's family. But for all families in a position to do so, it 
is a point of honor that such money be used in providing the bride 
with clothes, jewelry^ and furniture. Indeed, among aristocratic 
families it was bad taste to offer any money at all, und gifts were 
made in kind- Several Chinese emperors tried to do away with 
all money transactions connected with mairiage; but the practice$ 
were too deeply engrained among the poor* and their efforts were 
unsiicctssfuL 

The accepted custom of the East, therefore, was not for the 
bridegroom's people to pay a bride-price, but for the bride's family 
to give her a dowry. Between the two systems there is an inter¬ 
esting dtffereuce of outiooL The bride^price system implies that 
a daughter has been an unprofitable e^ipense for which her family 
should be compensated. The dowry system sees her as a paitici- 
pating member of the family who is entitled to take her share 
from the common pool when she finally ceases to belong to the 
household. By the first system, the bridegroom's family stand to 
lose on the occasion of his marriage. By the second they stand to 
gain. 

The bride's doivry, therefore^ ""represents a daughters share in 
her family inheritance, and settles all claims. Henceforth, her hus¬ 
band s family must accept all responsibilit)^ for her economic 
needs."^**^ 

Normally the dowry is settled upon the girl herself, although her 
hush[md often receives part of it for his own use. The Chinese 
principle was that a bride brought with her all the clothes she 
would need for the four seasons, and provided the household 
fiimiture. The Japanese bride who could afford it brought seven 
wedding dresses, “one of soft white linen, emblem of her death to 
her own family; one of scarlet silk, emblem of birth into her hus¬ 
band s family; and five other beautiful gowns embroidered vnih 
pine for strength, bamboo for obedience:, and plum for the gentle 
perseverance of loyal womanhood 

In India part of ihe dowry is In the form of personal jewelry 
that is the enclusive property of the bride. This provides her, in 
case of emergenoy^j with a source of ready money to which she 
can tom. When a family is in serious financial straits, the wife's 
personal jewelry is usuaUy the last source of income to be realized. 
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Thus an adequate dowry has come to be identified with the 
self-respect and psyehologieaJ security of the new wife. ‘'It is im¬ 
portant for her to be able to say ‘I did not come to you as a beggar.‘ 
The well dowered and fully paid up bride can enter her home 
with a firm st^^ and face her new relatives with a high head*"^® 

The dowry has come to be the means, not only of settling a 
daughter w^, but also of bringing prestige to her own faiuUy. 
Bestowing a large sum on a uianiageable girl can move her up 
the social scale. A smallholder who has managed his money well 
may be in a position to pay enough to marry his daughter to a 
schoolteacher or government official. If he is an ambitious man^ 
he may consider it worth while to make this financial outlay in 
order to improve his family status. 

At this pointy however, a custom that has served several useful 
purposes can begin to fall into serious abuse. The opinion is wide¬ 
spread in India today that the dowry system has become an evil 
and should be aholishecL Mrs. Hate* who in 1948 made a study of 
marriage in Bombay* says, ‘T'he dowry system has played con¬ 
siderable havoc among the Hindus. As education progresses* it 
was expected that the evil would be rooted out But unfortunately, 
experience has been quite the contrary^ Instances are not lacking 
where educated men have demanded large dowry on the ground 
that they had to expend a lot on their education. Men from those 
castes in which do^vry was not customary have nowadays on the 
strength of their education started demanding it 

Professor Fhadke is of the same opinion. The dowTy system Tias 
reduced many a father to penury and driven many a desperate 
girl to suicide as a relief from ignominious virginity. Instances 
could be given of scores of strong mtelligent and remarkable boys 
chained to ugly and totally unfit girls, because the latter brought 
with them fat dowries and the boys’ parents had their eyes on 
nothing else. And equally common are cases of lovely and clever 
girls mated with the very dregs of society because their parents 
were poor."^* 

In any Indian community this can be confirmed- Frieda Haus- 
wirth tells of a professor and well-known historian who had the 
misfortune to have many daughters and a small income. His 
daughters^ fully grown, were really accomplished and educated* 
hut one young man on whom he had had his eye as a desirable 
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son-in-lsw had heetk marfied off stiddenly to the ignoTiint 15- 
year-old doughty of a vUlage UndH^wneT^ because a greater 
dowry was offered than the 3,000 rupees which the professor 
could manage to scrape together."*^* 

One unpeeimiotis father with three daughters worked out on 
ingerdous solution to the problem of getting them well settled, ""He 
wanted to marry them off on the same date, so as to save on 
wedding expenses. Not being rich enough for three substantial 
dowries, he found another way to increase their value in prospec¬ 
tive in-laws' eyes- For about half a year the poor girls had to cram 
for the Senior Cambridge exam, though they had no foundation 
to build upon and were bound to fail. Their father had thought 
things out very carefully. The moment they had sat for the exam, 
he sent out go-betweeoa to arrange for their marriage. 'She has sat 
for Senior Cambridge/ he let it be understood. The results of the 
exam were made public only many months later. When the girls 
learned they had failed, aU three of them were safely married 

A group of Indian studentSp comparing notes about what they 
had been offered by Fathers of eligible daughters, came up with 
the following list (roughly, one American dollar is today equiva- 
lent to five rupees); 

1. 5,000 rupe^, together with 300 tolas* of silver, 500 tolas of 
gold ornaments, and a gold wrist watch as a special gift for the 
hridegroom4 

a. 8,000 rupees, a phonograph and a platinum watch. 

3. An offer to pay all costs for four yeai$ of study in Engkni 

4. 10,000 rupees and a radio. 

The bartering that goes on in connection with a girl's dowry 
may lead a family^ at the time of betrothal, to make promises that 
cannot fse fulfilled. The wedding day comes, and the bride's peo¬ 
ple fail to produce the cash. The bridegroom s family are in an 
awkward situation. They must either halt the ceremony and bring 
pressure to bear, or let the wedding proceed and accept humilia¬ 
tion. 

We were told in Bombay a dramatic story of a young man who^ 
■ A "tala'" is a of weight njughly equal to two fiftiis oF an. aynce. 
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on his wedding day^ decided to pot op his price. The guests were 
assembled and the ritual was about to begin. Taking the bride's 
father aside, he declared that be was unwilling to go ahead iin- 
less they could produce, in addiriou to what had been agreed, a 
radio and a diamond ring. The father, in despemtion, assembled 
his relatives. They agreed to the radio but said the diamond ring 
was impossible. The young man refused to moderate his demands. 

At this point the bride* becoming aware that there was some 
trouble, demanded an explanation. She was a girl of some spirit 
When she learned what had happened, she formed the opinion 
thal this man would prove to be a poor husbaod. 

She informed the assembled company that she had decided not 
to marry the bridegroom. Instead, she was ready to marry^ any 
eligible man present who w^ould take her as she was, without 
dowTy. After some hesitation a young man stepped forward^ and 
she placed the garland intended for the bridegroom round his 
necki The roanriaige* we were told, has turned out very happily. 

4 * « 

The betrothal and the wedding ceremonies are two $uccessive 
steps tlrat lead to the establishment of a marriage. The relation¬ 
ship between them varies greatly among Eastern cultures. Some¬ 
times the second ceremony immediately follows the first. Some¬ 
times, it the betrothed girl is considered to be too young to assume 
wifely responsibilities, a period of years may elapse before the 
wedding. 

Generally the betrothal is focused on the contract^ while the 
wedding leads up to the consummation. The first ceremony takes 
pbee, as a mie, in the bride's home, the second in that of the 
bridegroom. 

Betrothal has, as we have seen, the legal binding force of mar¬ 
riage—especially among the Hindus. Dahp Singh Saund says this 
was a result of the Moghul invasions of India. To protect tlje virtue 
of betrothed Hindu girls, it was explained to the marauding 
Moslems that they already had marital status.*® 

As soon as the betrothal was concluded, and the financial settle¬ 
ments agreed on, tlie next step was to call in the astrologist and 
name an auspicious day for the wedding. The finding of a lucky 
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day means, as it did in ancient Rome, securing the favor of the 
gods. 

In Chinese society a marriage should never talce place during 
a period of mourning. The death of a parent after betrothal would 
delay a marriage by twenty-seven months. Confucius prescribed 
this period of mouming, 00 the ground that a child did not leave 
the arms of its parents until he was three years old^counting from 
conception, in Chinese fashion. Therefore, during a similar period 
a child must mourn his parents. 

The planning of a tradiHonal Hindu wedding was complicated 
by the fact that there were eight different recognized fonns of 
marriage. The distinctions between theui, a$ Mauu describes 
them, are not always clear. 

The Brst four forms are all, for one reason or another, dCscour- 
aged by hfanu, on the ground that they will produce cruel and 
wicked sons. Th^ are: 

1. RuhshiiSii, or marriage by capture—the forcible abduction of 
a maiden after her kinsmen have been slain. This is ejtdurivdy 
reservetl for Ksatryas—members of the warrior caste. The abduc¬ 
tions carried out in comparatively recent times may reflect this 
ancient tradition. 

P^ncha^ or marriage by seduction—the girl is seitually vio¬ 
lated while she is asleep, intoxicated, or mentally disordered. 
Though this is simply rape. It interestingly enough constitut'^ a 
valid marriage, Manu remarks that it is appropriate only to the 
lower castes, and is base and sinful 

3. Asura, or marriage by payment of bride-price. This is be¬ 
neath the dignity of any Brahmin. There is another good reason 
against it—a man who sells his daughter thus will suffer continu¬ 
ously In hell. 

4, Candhurva^ the love marriage, in which the boy and girl 
come together by mutual desire. As we have seen, this motive is 
frowned upon. Such a marriage is contracted "for the purpose of 
amorous embraces, and proceeding from sensual mclmation.*’ It 
is therefore discreditable. 

The remaining forms of marriage ore entirely respectable and 
are prescribed for Brahmins. They aU have the characteristic that 
the father makes a gift of his daughter to a man who has not 
sought her. They are: 
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5, the girl 15 given^ with a single robe^ to a man 
learned in the Vedas, or sacred writijigs. 

6. the girl is given, decked in gay gamaents, to a priest 
while he is officiating at a sacrifice, 

7, FrajwpctJya—the girl 1$ given "wilh due honor** What this 
means is not made dear, 

8. in return for his daughter, the father receh'es from 
the groom one or two head of cattle, "for iis«s prescribed by the 
law,” Presumably this means that nothing remotely resembling a 
bride-price is involved. 

No doubt these latter four forms once had distinctive chamc^ 
teristics, which are not clear to us today. All of them^ says Mann, 
will secure for the couple wealth and fame* beauty and virtue, 
long life and happiness. 

* * 4 

These prosaic details no doubt have their importance to the 
Eastern mind To the Westerner they sound boring and irrelevant 
What be needs, in order to understand an Eastern marriage, is to 
capture its atmosphere, to feel the emotioirt that are stured in 
those who participate. 

In an attempt to achieve thL?, we reproduce the most vivid 
description we have been able tn find, Kumut Chandruangj re¬ 
membering his boyhood in rural Thailand, draws this moving word 
picture of a Buddhist wedding in the village of Chang Noi: 

On the wedding day de village was engaging in a lubiknt edebm- 
tion. The new wedding house was being decorated with white-elephant 
flags, ttimmed banana and coco-palm leaves. The roof, thatched with 
dry gnms, was i>©atly bound at its edge Wlh red paper. From the bam- 
boo rafters, Kamnan bung the various fruits of die season, and on every 
door and Mdndow he draped strings of the fragnint yellow jampu flow¬ 
ers. On the long ladder leading down to the ground, Kamnan put six 
white dots arranged in the shape of a triangle, to keep evil away from 
the house. 

The mother and many neighhor w'omen p/epaied the food for the 
guests, laughing and chatting, many of them boasting of their own wed¬ 
ding days. One wcnnin danced with a chicken leg in her hand, Jn a 
comer of the romn, a couple of women started a song to tease the 
bride: 
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Dan t make him wait, 

Fdj- he may run nway. , . , 

The bride was in her rooEii dressing. This "nymph of the jungle,^ as 
the young men in the village sometimes called her, was like a hloaming 
flower; her dark eyes were as kmocent as those of n mountain deer. 
Today was her wedding day; her heart was bed ting like a dnmi, toom^ 
toom'tom-tDin. She put on a sarong of sky-blue, the color of sincerity, 
and from one shoulder and around her bn^m she draped a shawl of 
pink, the color of love and loyalty. Her soft hair she allowed to hang 
loose, to cover her shoulders. 

Meanwhile Muang Song, the bridegroom, and a score of his friends 
were forming a parade at one end of the village, many fidds away 
from the wedding house. Dressed in his brightest and bi^, a red 
pfiiniing and a gteen silk jacket^ the bridegroom was seated on a gaily 
decorated dephanh borrowed from the monastery, while his friends 
were riding on horses. 

When the lucky hour arrived as the sun above the taU palm 
tree, the processrkm started to move- Children playing along the road¬ 
side followed along. The village dogs began barldng and howling as 
they heard the drums and gongs. The villagers joined the parade when 
it parsed by their houses, ail noisily adding to the excitement. 

The spirited cavalcade reached the gate of the wedding house. The 
mother stoiKl bdiind the brides litlJe brothers, instructing them. 

"Do you bring the wedding gold ^vith you?**" 

"Yes. 1 do," answered Muang Song. 

"Do you have live gifts with you?” 

"I have ducks, chickens, three goatSj two pigs and a calfn" 

“Our golden gate is open- And when you walk through it you will 
End great wealth, great happiness, and Lord Buddha's blessing on you." 

Muang Na, the white-haired father of the hridegroomp stepped up 
the ladder to the verandah, where l^amnan welcomed him. Muang Na's 
smile burst into words: “Today my heart is blooming with Jgy, Through 
our son and daughter, we shall be hnked together vrith a golden elu^in." 

Your grandson will also be my grandson," Kamnan heartily replied- 

Muang Na's thoughts marched ahead os he saw his family line car¬ 
ried far into the future. 

The temple helb were now heard ringing out across the village and 
fiekK In signal that the priests had left the monastery for the nuptial 
ceremony. Soon the line nf priests in their yeUow robes was observed 
coming out of the bamboo undeihrush. 

When all bad been courteoudy welcomed k and the bride and bride¬ 
groom had come forth, Kamnan invited the priests to pronounce the 
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five commandments. Then the old priest tied a yellow siring around 
the silver vessel in front of the slatue of BuddJm, and all the priests 
took hold of it and fonned a holy circle^, then they closed their eyes and 
prayed In unlsmi. The bride and bridegroom were next encircled with a 
garhnd of flowers. One by One the priests and guests sprinkled sacred 
water over them, pronouncing blessings and good wishes. 

The father and mother wished the same thingp "May your first child 
be a boy]" 

After ihL^ ceremony the food prepared for the priests was served. 
When they had finished eating and had left the house^ mutv food and 
drinks were brought in for the guests. Everybody ate and drank with 
all his mighty shouting and cheering^ singing and diuicing. Soon the 
house was occupied by empty dishes and bones. Before the evening sun 
went down, most of the men were lying about, embracing the empty 
rum Jars. 

At night an old couple^ knmvn to have lived together happily, came 
to make the bed for the bride and bridegroom. As they spreid the 
muttress and arrunged the pillows and the m[;)£quito net, they hummed 
a traditEonal song, calling upon the angelsp the house spirits, the sun^ 
moon, and rain to be klnid to the young couple^ 

As soon as the bed was made ready^ the old man struck a gong as 
a signal to the gu<sts below^ Kairman and his wife then led their daugh¬ 
ter into the room, where the bridegroonn was waiting. Friends came up 
to cougnilijlate them. Some jested with them^ some olfered the bride¬ 
groom drinks to give him cOumgCr The couple tried their best to remain 
quiet and Calm, concealing as they could the gjteat excitement within. 

The father and mother kissed their daughters cheek with their noses. 
The mother's eyes were filled with tears of joy as she said^, "Away from 
your mothers breast into your husbands anns. Muang Song, my son, 
keep her and love her. And you, my daughter^ serve him os his loyal 
wife.** In response the couple bowed respectfully at the feet of their 
parents. 

The drums and gongs from below uow began their final pounding 
and beating. The sound covered the entire valley; it echoed among the 
mountains and in the cavesj it shook the heart of the jungle; it vibrated 
along the warn of the moving rivetK It symboliicd the voice of Hama 
Suza^ the Mighty Thund^, roaring his sanctfon throughout the three 
worlds. Heaven^ Earth, ami Hell, that Muang Song and Nang Ono were 
now man and wife—maft and wife. 

The father and mother turned out the lights in every comer of the 
room. The guests bnde the couple good night nml departed. The drums 
and gongs ceased- Under the shade of the coconut palms and bamboo 
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treefi, with the yellow light of the new moon above, stood the weddirtg 
house, solemn but blessed-*® 

* « 9 

tn Ode important respect Kuidut Cbandruang's picture is not 
rcpresfidtative. Almost everywhere in the East, except in Thai¬ 
land, the bridesrooro fetches his bride and taies her to his own 
home for the main marriage ceremony^ 

When her wedding day comes the bride is dressed for the oc¬ 
casion. In China and Japan she begins the day attired in white, 
the color of irmuming. Today she wiH talce leave of her parental 
home, with all its associations. If she rehims, it will be only as a 
visitor^ Her true home henceforth w'iii be that of her husband s 
people, her true family will be his family. Her marriage is there¬ 
fore symbolically an act of dying to the family of her birth. In 
Korea, the bride was traditionally expected, in order to respect 
the solemnity of the occasion, neither to smile nor to speak 
throughout her wedding day-although often her friends and rel¬ 
atives teased her to do so* If she smiled, it was believed that all 
her children would be girls.^ 

The Indian bride is dressed to display her beauty—although 
she is veiled for the cetemony. "Dayal was one of those girls who, 
the week before her wedding day^ looked pbin and unattractive. 
But now $he looked really bcautifuL For several days she had 
stayed in out of the sun, and every day her mother had put a 
fresh mask of flourHEream mixed with ochre on her facCj, so now 
it w^as a beautiful pale golden brown. 

I asked my mother how it was that Dayal had suddenly be¬ 
come beauriful She answered, *That is the way with all the girls 
when they are about to become brides.^ 

The bridegroom, arriving with his party at the brides home, is 
also attired in suitable finery—usually borrowed or hired for the 
occasionl In Rajputana, for instance, the groom wears a red tur¬ 
ban, crowned with silver brocade; a scarlet wedding coat with 
narrow pink trousers; and he carries a sword to oommemorate the 
old days when Rajputs had to fight for their brides.^ 

Hindu customs vary greatly from one locality to another. The 
first part of the wedding ceremony, however--^the giving away of 
the bride—IS tradltioually perfonned in her parental home.^^ 
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The father pours out water* sytiihoIi2i3ig the surrerider of his 
daughter. He offers it to the bridegroom* who accepts die gift, 
swearing that he will act fail to be a good husband. The bride¬ 
groom now makes offeringis before the $acr^ fire. Taking fas 
bride's hand and facing west, the bridegroom then says: 

1 take thy hand in mine, 

Yearning for happiness; 

1 ask thee 
To live with me 
As thy husband, 

Tdl both of us 
With age, grow old. 

Now the bride offers a sacrlfioe of fried grain* and a prayer is 
recited. The priest ties their garments together* and the bride¬ 
groom leads her three tunes round the sacred fire, while be says: 

Let us join together 
And beget our little ones. 

Loving each other, 

With genial minds and hearts, 

May we live 

Through a hundred autumns. 

The most importEnt of all the rites follows—the seven steps. The 
bridegroom leads the bride. At each step they pause^ while the 
bride^oom recites the appropriate prayer: 

Let us pray together* 

For lifc^sap, as we tread one step; 

For life-power, as we tread two steps: 

For abundant wealth, as we tread three steps; 

For happiness, as we tread four stepsi 
For offspring, as we tread Bvo steps; 

For long life together* os we tread six steps; 

Be thou now my life-mate as we tread seven steps together. 

Thus may we go together for ever and ever 

Let us acquire many* many sens; and long may they live, we pray. 

Once the seventh step has been taken the mairiage is consid¬ 
ered to be complete. Thereafter, it conuot be revoked or anmiUed. 

Now the wedded pair start off on their journey to the bride¬ 
groom's home, carrying with them the nupHo] fire. As they leave 
the bride's father gives her his parting blessing: 
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1 giv& Ib&fi up uninjiirad with thy cdosDrt 

I set thee free. O bounteous India 

May she live blest with fortune and vAth sons. 

In China there was little oerecaotiy in the bride's home. The 
grand bridal chair of hrilliant scarlet arrived to carry her to her 
wedding, Traditiondly the bridegroom came to fetch her^ but the 
custom more recently was for hiin to await the procession at his 
own door. 

The bride dons a large scarlet robe and takes l^ve of her 
relatives, who remain in their home and bewail their loss^ Her 
chair ts adorned with a massive headdress of gilt ornaments, and 
her head is covered with a veil of scarlet silk or doth, which com¬ 
pletely conceals her features.®^ Slowly and sadly, she “passes out 
of the door" and eaters the waiting sedan chair. 

* * 

“When the religious ceremonies had been completed, we left, 
my husband and I, How weU I remember the day, and the sudden 
sickness that overcame me when the moment of deparhire camel 
My mother in the doorway, no tears in her eyes but her face 
bloated with their weight My father standing a little m front of 
her, waiting to see us safely on our way. My husband, seated 
already on the bullock cart with the tm trunk full of cooking 
vessels and my saris next to himt Somehow 1 found myself also 
sitting m the cart, in finery, with downcast eyas. Then the cart 
began to move, lurching as the bulloclcs got awlcwardly into 
rhythm, and 1 was sicL Such a disgrace for me. . . . How shall 
I ever live it down? I remember thinking.'*^® 

The disciplined Chinese bride &cm an aristocratic home would 
be more controlled than this little Indian pheasant girL But as she 
sits enclosed in the scarlet chair, heading the long procession of 
uniformed porters who carry her possessions throu^ the streets 
to her brldegroom^s home, she probably harbors in her heart the 
same fears and apprehensions. 

At last the procession halts. The bridegroom bows to the attend- 
ants, taps with his fan on the scarlet chair. This ts the signal for 
the door to be opened. The bride steps out and enters her new 
home. 
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Bride and bridegroom me greeted by the family dder$. They 
kneel together before the ancestral tablets and the housebgld 
gcds. The marriage ceremonies in Cbiria^ Korea and Japan vary 
according to religious aiQIiation and local custom. According to 
the old Chinese tradition, the couple were made man and wife by 
being tied together Tvith the red string referred to by Madame 
Wu, The Family Elder acted as the officiating minister. The 
rignificant act in the Japanese tradirion is the sipping of rice wine 
(soke) from the same three cups^ three times nverj by the groom 
and bridep in the presence of the officiating go-between. 

Greetings and cxmgratulations are exchanged Appropriate Chi¬ 
nese forms of address are: To the Family EldcTp ""May you soon 
have another descendant on your kneel" To the bridegroom"s par¬ 
ents, “May you embrace grandchildren and great-grandchildrcnr 
To the couple, ""May you live together five generations!'"'-^ 

The wedding feast follows. Only the bride and bridegroom sit 
down. The bride eats nothing. She sits, silent and impassive, her 
face still concealed behind her veil. 

The Indian couple are already man and wife when they arrive 
at the groom s home. Here the family have been eagerly expect¬ 
ing them. 

'The day on which Uncle Ray brought his bride home^ our 
house was all decorated and fuU of rejoicing. It was a great day 
for my mother and Aunt Tata, his sisterSi They were gorgeously 
dressed. 

Tn the afternoon of that day a messenger amved to announce 
that the processiou was nearing the North Gate^ so we came dmvn 
the broad steps in front of our house to gxeet them. All my great 
aunts Avere there, standing behind my grandmother—even the 
eldest one. Then we saw my Uncle Ray coming toward usp riding 
on a decorated w^hite horse, followed by a palanquin in which was 
his bride,"'^^ 

The bridegroom s father greets the couple. Ke welcomes his 
son’s bride, and addresses them both: 

Closely unite thy body with this rDon diy lord. 

So shall ye, full of years, address your company. 

Dwell ye here; be ye not parted: 

Reach the full time of hiunfln life. 
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With sons and grandsans^ spori and plays^ 

Rejoscirtg in your own house. 

The sacred fire, which they have brought with them, is now 
kindled in their future home, and sacrifices are offered, the hdde- 
groom praying: 

Q bounteous Indra, mal5e this bride 
Blest m her sons and fortunate; 

Vouchsafe bp her ten sons 
So may the Waters join our Lmds, 

The Universal Cods together bind us close. 

* * « 

The drama of the maixiage now moves towards its chmai—the 
coEsumination. 

This begins with the unveiling of the bride. In India, this k 
done at the dose of the wedding cereiiiciny+ The Chinese hride- 
gncaom, at the appropriate time, leads his bride into the decorated 
bridal diomber. Removing the veil, he looks for the first time at 
the face of the girl who has become his wife. They are seated 
together on the bed, and the Chinese saying is that the one who 
sits down first wiD be dominated throughout life by the otherl 

Chinese custom now requires tlie bridegrooni to return to his 
guests, and what is called ^'thc tumult of the bridal room" follows. 
The guests file in and tease the bride with ribald jests, to test her 
self^controk This ord^l may kst for as long as two hours, during 
which the poor girl is expected to remain composed and im- 
passive.^*^ 

Finally the couple are left in peace* and the supreme te^t draws 
near. The bride's virginity is an essential condition of an aecepta- 
ble marriage, and proof of it must be furnished. Here is a descrip¬ 
tion of the procedure in Ceylon; 

'"Anxiety reigns in the household^ and indt^ed back in the bride s 
own home* Before retiring, a new aunt of the bride offers advice 
and best wishes for a happy nighty and then there is spread the 
w^hite cloth (hela), given her during the poruva Mremnny, upon 
which the couple is to sleep. It is by the exammation of this cloth, 
on the following morning, that the relatives deteTTnine whether 
or not the new daughter-in-law was indeed a virgiit. 

"Early in the morning the family^s d^ohi woman enters the 
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bhda] chamber and examines the fteio, Jf the cloth is stained, by 
the how from a ruptured hyuien^ haste is made to announce the 
tidmgs to the waiting household. When the girl is thins shown to 
he a virgin, the house becomes alive with renewed celebration. 
Fire-crackers will be set oS, the drum (mhan) played, and so the 
entire village is aware that a good girl was inairied into their 
midst. If the girUs parents live nearby or in an adjacent village, a 
messenger is dispatched bearing betel and red flowers indicative 
of the happy climax,'"^ 

One Chinese tradition was to present the bride's bloodstained 
nether garment to the bridegroom's mother^ so that she might 
know diat all was welL The Cantonese custom was to send a pig 
to the bride's mother after the consummation. If the ammal was 
intactj she had nothing to fear. If it was mutilated, the bride’s 
virginity was in question,^® 

j^other approach was to send the bride's mother an invitation 
to the “After the Rites of the Marriage Bed Breakfast." The in¬ 
vitation set the seal on the murnage by indicating that the groom’s 
family w'ere satisBed. 

It is difficult to decide how effective these virginity tests were, 
or how strictly they were observed. In the old days they were 
probably taken seriously. The Japanese bride was expected, in the 
event of her chastity being questioned, to use her o&i, or sash, to 
strangle heraelf+ More recently, there is evidence that the bride^ 
groom's word has frequently been taken as sufficient evidence^ 
and there would obviously be no satisfaction for him in exposing 
himself to ridicule. It seems likely, therefore, that some discreet 
"covering up" has been done in situations where the test did not 
prove to be satisfactory-^^ 

The newly married Hindu couple were not expected to con¬ 
summate the marriage on their first night together. In the Saakhy- 
^yana Sutra of the Rig-Veda, they are enjoined if possible to 
observe continence for three nights, sleeping togetber on the 
grouqck Vatsyayana explains that this does not mean there must 
be no advances, no expressions of love; only that intercourse 
should not take place. This voluntary period of self-restraint Is 
considered au act of merit 

On the fourth night, after appropriate sacrifices, the nmiriage 
is consummated. As he approaches his wife, the husband says: 
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United mm our iinmds> 

United OUT hearts^ 

United our bodies, 

1 will bind thee with the bond of love: 

And the bond shaJI be indissoluble. 

Kissing ber^ and with fervent prayers to the gods for the gift of 
a son^ he then unites with her sexuoUy, saying: 

I do with thee this sacred worh: 

May an embryo enter thy womb; 

May a child be bom without blemish. 

Virginity in the bride was essential to a valid Hindu marriage. 
“The holy nuptial tests,* said Manu, “are appbed solely to virgins, 
and now^here on earth to girb who have lost their virginity/’ A 
man who gives a girl in marriage, falsely representing her to be a 
virgin, is subject to a fine^ However, an even greater fine is im¬ 
posed upon a man who declares that a damsel is no virgin and 
cannot prove his statement. 

A 4 

A wedding is a time of festivity the world over. The full tra¬ 
ditional Hindu ceremony emends throughout five days. Nowa¬ 
days, however, it is generally considerably abbreviated. 

Besides plenty of food, entertainment is provided. There usu¬ 
ally is music and dancing. “In some parts of the Puniab, the girls 
of the two families perform graceful dmite^ in which they move 
slowly in a circle, swaying their bodies, clapping their hands or 
snapping their fingers. The dances are sometimes accompanied 
by songs which may be very sentimental, telling perhaps a love- 
story of old time; or they may be full of harmless jests at the ex¬ 
pense of friends.*^^ 

In Japan such entertainment may he mudi less restrained in its 
symbolism. Tlie wotnen dancers "indulge in all kinds of imitations 
and exaggerations of copulation to the accompaniment of a vigor¬ 
ous female chorus which inevitably ends up in roars of lau^ter.**^ 
As Professor Embree puts it, “The wedding is the extreme ex¬ 
ample of the pattern whereby a social gathering begins with stiff 
formality and ends in orgiastic abandon.^^ 

Other Icinds of entertainers, such as coniurers and actors, may 
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be engaged to amu^e the wedding gwests. An unusual but apt per¬ 
formance shigtsd in India is the wedding of the monkeys. ‘‘First 
the gentleman monkey, dressed in a white coat and trousers and 
a red fe^ over his head^, came forward and sat himself down on a 
low ^tuol on the right hand of the magician. Soon after him fol¬ 
lowed his lady. She was dressed in gay bridal robes and looked 
very bashful. After giving the gentleman a few sidelong glances, 
and looking what seemed to me rather doubtful, she nodded her 
head to show she was willing^ Then controlled by the voice of the 
magician and the beating of the drum they went through a proper 
marriage ceremony. Finally the gentleman got up and the bnde 
followed him, wiping many a tear with her scarf as if sad to p^rt 
from her home. At the end of the performance the monkeys were 
given a mainage feast of nuts and sweets. 

“I thought the gendfiman monkey a poor performer, until it came 
to the wedding feast, for throughout the ceremony he had done 
nothing but gaze restlessly at his audience or scratch himself 
furiously. On the other hand, the bride had acted beautifully^ the 
only thing was that she had a baby monkey clasped to her breast, 
from which she refused to be parted, and It kept popping its head 
out from underneath her blouse to see what was going 

These lavish festivities cost money—often more money than the 
famQy can afford- An Indian observer in Orissa estimates that a 
father would have to spend on his sons wedding about as much 
as the youth himself could earn in an entire yeaL"®* A study made 
in Peiping in 1933,^^ involving ^3 families^ indicated that the eic- 
peoses involved in a wedding varied from 1.5 to nine times the 
familys monthly income. Since the Eastern family usually has 
little finandal reserve, a wedding in the family may prove as 
crippling an economic disaster as a serious illness can be to a mod¬ 
em American family* When this money had to be borrowed, 
the Pdping study showed that interest rates ran as high as 20 per 
cent or more. 

Fortunately the wedding guests customarily help. It is hearten¬ 
ing, at an Eastern wedding, to watch the guats file in, biingiiig 
their money gifts in envelopes. As they are received, the names 
and amounts are (MeftiUy listed, to provide a basis for estimating 
w'hat should be given to the families concerned when their tum 
comes to have weddings of their own. In effect it is almost a group 
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co-operative movenieat to help meet the costs of mmiagesl The 
Peiping study" indicated that families were able to cover from one 
quarter to one half of flieir total costs out of these gifts. 

Wedding expenditures include new clothes for family mem¬ 
bers; the special garments needed for bride or bridegroom; dowry 
or home equipment for the bride; appurtenances of the wedding 
procttsioD—hire of sedan chair, carriage or automobile^ attendants, 
and often a band; and the cost of the feasb Often the ceremony 
and feast cannot be held in the homCj where Sf^ee is inadequate. 
At a really big Eastern wedding, a meal might be served to several 
thousand guests. We have attended Indian weddings on vacant 
city lots upon which pavilions have been erected and which have 
been made gay with gaudy decorations and colored lights. The 
Chinese and Japanese trend in recent years has been to engage 
the services of restaurants that specialize in catering for wedding 
parties. 


* * 4 

To the Hindus, mamage has a deeply leligicus significance. The 
vows, the prayers* the sacred fire, the offerings to the gods, make 
the wedding a solemn occasion. The Brahmin or priest ofSciates. 
Marriage is regarded not merely as a contract The Hindiis speak 
of it as a sacrament 

Among Buddhists, Taoists* and Shintoists there are also religious 
aspects included In the wedding ceremony. However, the cere¬ 
mony does not make the union between husband and wife bind¬ 
ing as the Hindu ritual does. In China, the bride traditionally 
prepared a meal for her parents-in-law on the third day after her 
wedding, and offered a sacrifice to the ancestors. This marked her 
final acceptance Into the clan. It was then customary for her to 
return to her parents for a time. George Riley Scott, the sestLologist* 
considers that this was to enable her ruptured hymen to heal. A 
similar custom is found in Japan. 

The Japanese mairiage was in fact not made legal by the cere¬ 
mony, The marriage had to be registered by the head of the 
bridegroom's family, who reported the event to the authorities and 
had the bride's name erased from her parental household records 
and entered in the records of her new household. 

Sometimes this procedure was delayed to give biisband and 
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wite a trial period together, during which they could decide not 
to continue the union if they wnsre dissatisfied v/ith each other. 
The family head might extend this period for weeks and months— 
sometimes merely as a result of procrastination, but sometimes for 
other reasons. It became quite commoii pnictiije lo some regions, 
for instojkce, to put off the tfigisb'atiOTi of the marriage till the new 
wife fiad become pregnant, or ev^ until she bad bome a child. 

To indicate that the mairiage was duly registered, the Japanese 
had an ancient custom of "showing the bride * A servant would 
go round to the homes of the inunediate neighbors* knockmg at 
the doors. The sister-indaw of the new \^lfe would then present 
the girl herself—attired in her bridal garments, her face thickly 
plastered with white powder. With an expression impEissive as 
a mask of wax, the bride would salute the neighbors with a low 
bow, then move on to the next house. Once this round of the 
neighborhood was completed, her status in the new family was 
secure. 



Chapter 8 


CHILD WIVES OF INDIA 


When Santha Rama Raa was a rapidly growing teen-ager her 
grandmother once said to her* ^'My dear child^ where in India will 
we find a hnsband tall enough for you?“ 

"I don't think you need worry about that for some time " was 
the reply. “After aU, Tm only sMeenF 
“Only sixteen!'' exelahned the grandmother. “Why, that's nearly 
twice as old as I was on my wedding day."*^ 

The Indian custom of giving yotuig girls in marriage became in 
igcty the focus of the far-reaching Afother India controversy, Kath¬ 
erine Mayo painstakingly collected all the facts she could find* 
There was plenty of niaterial available* 

What were the dimensions of the problem? The answer may be 
found in the Census Reports. While accurate statistics are hard 
to come by in the East, the figures published by the British Govern¬ 
ment must have been fairly trustworthy^ 

The Census Report of 1921 gives us the number of girls of 
various ages who were married. If we take a paiod of three dee^ 
ades before the Afother Indio controversy broke out^ here are the 
figures.^ 

Between the ages of five and teHj thirteen girls in one hundred 
were already married m 1891, and nine in 1921. Roughly this 
means that every tenth Indian girl between five and ten was a 
wife. 

Between the ages of ten and fifteen, fifty-one girls in one 
hundred were already roamed in 1891, and forty in 1921, Thus 
nearly half of the girls in this age group were marriedL 
Combine these totals, and we find that during thk one 

Indian girl in four between the ages of five and fifteen was aliWy 
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a wife. Every one of these girls was below the ago at which most 
WestOTi countries today legally permit mamago. 

Clearly Miss Mayo had an arresting story to tell her Western 
readers. 

Howeverj figures have little emotional impact. What Mother 
Indio did was to get behind the scenes and find out what was hap¬ 
pening to these girls as human beings^ Moreover^ Katherine Mayo 
was not primanly interested in the ones whose lives were happy 
and uneventful. Her purpose was to find out the worst that could 
happen in these circumstanoes. In the pursuit of this objective she 
did a devastatingly thorough job, as the following illustrations 
will show, 

Fiiyt sbe concentrated a good deal of atteation upon the sejcual 
exploitation of the child wife. She found a collection of cases^ 
compiled in 1891 by Western women doctors, describing girls who 
were their patients* She quotes the following illustrations: 

A. Aged pr Day after marriage- Left femur dislocated,^ pelvis crushed 
out of shape. Flesh hanging in shreds. 

B. Aged ro. Unable to stand, bleeding profusely, flesh much 
lacerated. 

C. Aged 9. So completidy lavished as to be aimost beyond surgical 
repair* Her husband had two other living wives and spoke very fine 
English. 

1 . Aged about y. Living with husband. Died in great agony after 
three days. 

M. Aged about lo. Crawled to hospital on her hands and kneesp Has 
never b™ able to stand erect since her marriage^^ 

Miss Mayo also pictured the sufferings of pregnant young mves 
under the primitive conditions In which children were then boro 
in India. 

"Such labor may last three, four, five, even dx days. During all 
this period the woman is given no nouiishment whatever—such is 
the code—and the dkoi (midwife) resorts to aH her traditiGns. She 
kneads the patient with her fists; stands her against the wall and 
butts her with her head; props her upright on the bare gtound, 
seizes her hands and shoves against her thighs with gruesome bare 
feeti until, so the doctors state, the patientis flesh is often tom to 
ribbons by the dhafs long, ragged toe-rmils. Or, she lays the woman 
flat and walks up and down her body, like one treading grapes. 
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. . . As a result of fhdr i nf?!ti t marriage and premature sexual use 
and iafecbon, a heavy percentage of the women of India are 
either too small-booed or too iutemally misshapen and diseased 
to give normal birth to a child, but reijuire surgical aid. It may 
safely be said that all these cases die by slow tortuiej unless they 
receive the care of a British or American woman doctor, or of an 
Indian woman, British trained."* 

Further, Miss Mayo focused attention on the hard lot of the girl 
who found herself widowed while yet a child. 

“The flindu widow is accursed. That so hideous a fate as 
widowhood should befall a woman can be but for one cause^the 
enormity of her sins in a fonner incarnation. From the moment of 
her husband s decease tiU the last hour of her own life, she must 
expiate those sins in shame and suffering and self-immolation, 
chained in every thought to the service of his soul. Be she a child 
of three, who knows nothing of the marriage that bound her, or 
be she a wife in fact, having lived with her husband, her case is 
the same. By his death she is revealed as a creature of innate 
guilt and evil portent"® 

These are only illustrations. There was plenty more in the same 
vein. It added up to a pretty ugly picture* 

The publicatian of idothtr India quite justifiably aroused a 
storm of protest, both in the East and in the West. Miss Mayo 
wrote several later boob defending her position-Sfopes of the 
Gods (1339), SoMkrs, What Next? (1934), and The Face of 
Afofher India {1935)- Beplies and oountdreplies followed fetfh 
other in rapid succession, until a cousidetable literature had accu¬ 
mulated. The following, in the order of their appearance, are some 
of the more significant volumes in the series: 

Dalip Sid^ Saund, My Mother India; Edith CrasH Siifer 
India; C. Range Iyer, Father India; Savel Zimand, Lining India; 
Gertrude Williams, Understanding India; Dahn Gopal Mukcrji, 
A San of Mother India Answers; Agnes Burr, Neighbour India; 
Lajpat Rai, Unhappy India; Sir Claude Hill, India, Step-Mother; 
J. A, Chapman, India; Its Characfcr, A Reply to Mother India; 
R. J. Minney, SAtta, or the Future of India. 

Besides books, there were iuimmerable articles and letters to the 
press. All kmds of people plunged in and joined the battle- 
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phy5id«iDSk legislators, missionaries, govemment officials, feminisls, 
and many others. 

Miss Mayo was accused of distortion, misrepresentation^ misquo¬ 
tation, dowmight deception- Her critics smd she had used cheap 
sensational methods to gain publicity for herself and for her writ¬ 
ing. The book even had political repexcnssions- It was interpreted 
in some quarters as a color-biased attack on the rights of Indians 
to self-govemment, and therefore in support of British colonia! 
policy. The echoes of the ccntrovers>^ went right aronod the world, 
and lingered loud and long. 

The dust finally settled. It was conceded that Katherine Mayo's 
facts, as facts, were substantially accurate It was recognized that 
she had taken up a serious Issue and drawn attentioo to it, which 
had helped in some measure to hasten much-needed reforms. 
But at the same time her book had done a grave injusHce to India, 
in presenting a one-sided and distorted picture of an aspect of 
Indian life that could only be properly understood within the con¬ 
text of the entire culture. 

♦ * * 

*He who gives a girl of eight in marriage attains heaven; the 
giver of a girl of mne attains a higher heaven; the giver of a girl 
who has attained the tenth year^ but not pubert)', is given a place 
in the highest heavenj and the giver of a mature woman is con¬ 
demned to hell.''*^ 

This often-quoted saying of Marichi indicates the pr^sure that 
tradition hrought to bear in favor of child marriagep The sage 
Farashara elaborates the dire penalties of nonconformity thus: 
“If a man fails to marry his daughter even after she has reached 
her twelfth year, his ancestors are cursed to drink of her menstrual 
flow from month to month."^ 

Whence came this stem insistence on child marriage? 

It seems, in its origins, to go a long way back, “The idea that 
a Hindu father is in duty bound to marry his daughter at a very 
early age dates hack to ^fore the Christian era, and is so deeply 
implanted that it has yielded with great reluctance to the Western 
idea that girls should be physically and mentally ready for matri¬ 
mony before the ceremony takes place."*^ 

One view is that was an early Buddhist practice that tnfil- 
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Crated Hinduisiii+ It 15 certainly true that one reason For which it 
justified was the feeling that indpient life would be destroyed 
if a girl had her first menstniaj period without the chance of being 
impregnated, Johann Meyer quotes a number of ancient Hindu 
legal authorities on this point* and summarizes their views thus; 

Each time a {ripe) unwedded maiden has her courses, her 
parents or guardians are guilty of the heinous crime of slayirig the 
embryo 

Another reason, quoted by Tagore,^'^ is that it is advisable to 
get the girl safely roamed before the age at which sex attraction 
may become destructively powerful This is interpreted in two 
*fhere is the fear that the girl, because of her charms, may 
become the innocent victim of male sexual assaults in the com¬ 
munity where she lives* or even witliin the joint family. And there 
is the view that she herself should not be exposed to the powerful 
urges of her own unsatisfied sexual desires. Once the girl* by some 
such misfortune, had lost her virginity* her chances of being ao- 
cepted in marriage were remote. Better* then* for the family to 
take no chances, and get her safely into her husband's care as 
early as possible. 

Sometimes the Moghul invasions of India have been blamed for 
the custom of chiid marriage. According to Sir WilHam Hunter,^* 
Moslem atrocities perpetrated on Hindu women drove the popu¬ 
lation to adopt child marriage as a measure of safety, because the 
Moslems were reluctant to violate anv womian who was already 
married. In support of this theory it has been pointed out that in 
some remote jungle area^ into which the Moslem invaders never 
penetrated, the marriage age for ghh was much higher than in 
the Hindu community geueraUy.^ 

^Vhether or not the Hindu custom was influenced by Moslem 
depredations, it soon became a Moslem practice. HLike a conta¬ 
gions disease* child maniage obtained a powerful and deadly 
on the Mohammedan people too* soon after they came in con¬ 
tact with us about the tenth century.According to Eleanor 
Bathbone^ in iggi the proportion of child wives under ten was 
actually higher among the Moslem population of India than among 
the Hindus themselves.^* 

!n the Mother India controversy, the point was repeatedly made 
that what was called child Tnaniage in India was really no more 
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than betrothal The Census Report of iijsx explains that "the 
figures contain a large number of unions which are Uttle more than 
irrevocable betrothai. A Hindu girl-wife as a rule retTims after the 
wedding ceremony to her parents^ house and lives there until she 
reaches puberty, when another ceremony is performed and she 
goes to her husband and enters upon the red duties of wifehood. 
At the younger ages^ therefore^ wives are not wives at all for 
practical purposes, though their future lives are committed." 

This may be true. But as Katherine Mayo and others rightly con-^ 
tended^ it did not much alter the case. The evils of too early 
pregnancy, and of widowhood in the event of the husband's death, 
remained. 

So far as premature sexud exploltatioo is concerned, attempts 
were certainly made to guard agd^ it^ The mutlaoct oeremony, 
which permitted consummation, was supposed to be performed 
only when the bride was “fit to be undressed"—that is, she should 
have reached a stage of phyrical maturity appropriate to cohabi¬ 
tation. However, much evidence has been adduced to show that 
coDsummation before puberty was by no means uncommon. “It 
exists * rqaorted the Joshi Committee, ""to a far greater extent than 
may be ordinarily supposed and requires a drastic remedy*"*^ In 
Bengal, for instance, the father-in-law might order the betrothed 
girl to be s«nt to his home at any time he liked ^ if his order was 
not carried out, the girl's husband was entitled to marry agaia.^* 
Katherine Mayo, in Staves of the Cods^ quotes many instances of 
pre-puberty consummation. 

Child marriage undoubtedly had much to do with the high 
death rate among Indian girb. "The female infant," 5^3^$ the Cen¬ 
sus Report of 1931, "Is deGnjtdy better equipped by nature for 
survival than the male; but in India the advantage she has at hirth 
is probably neutralized in infancy by comparative neglect and in 
adolescence by the strain of bearing children too early and too 
often." 

Sir John Megaw, when he was medical adviser to the India 
Office, estimated that one of every ten girl-wives was doomed 
to die in childbirth. Eleanor Rathbone, who made a care¬ 
ful study of the problem, comments, "Such deaths are nothiug less 
than deaths on the rack, due to the srtaining of muscle and sin- 
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ews, nerves and tendons, in the body s effort to perform ^ ftinc- 
tion for which it is too weak, immature, or ill-formei*^^ 

It is dear that the Indian custom of child marriage was a thor¬ 
oughly undesirable institution. But it was by no means a universal 
instatution. Miss Margaret Cousins, India's first woman Honorary 
Magistrate^ stated that as many as two hundred mlElion Indians 
did not praetiee child marriage at all.^^ The northern tribes— 
Punjabis and Siths^had no sueh custom. Neither had the coolies 
and agrieultum] worlers of most provinces. It seems to have been 
found most frequently among the most orthodox Hindu groups— 
particularly the powerful Brahmins. 

However, the practice was common enou^i^ as the census 
figures show, and evil enough, as the facts demonstrate, to shock 
the civilized world. Once the facts were widely known, something 
had to be done about it 

* « « 

Long before Katherine Mayo startled the reading pubhc with 
her sensational report, the first efforts had been made, by both 
I ndi^n and British reformers, to end the abuses of child marriage. 
The impression sometimes conveyed during the Mother India 
controversy, that Indians were indifferent to the evils of this cus¬ 
tom, was a grave injustice. It is true that the dead weight of tra¬ 
dition, supported tiy ignorance and prejudice^ blocked the way. 
But sensitive Indian leaders had already made heroic and stren¬ 
uous efforts to bnng about a change. So did some progressive 
British legfelalorSp although they also encountered culpable indiL 
ference ariKing government office, both in India and hack in Brit¬ 
ain. The truth is that there existed an enhgbtened concern to 
institute reforms, together with a conservative attitude of preju¬ 
dice and indifferenee, among Indians and British alike. 

The story of the struggle to end this custom and the nhuses it 
brought in its train is a bagic record of muddle and mismanage¬ 
ment** 

Both the Hindu and Moslem traditions enacted severe penal¬ 
ties for rape outside marriage. In 1S46, in drafting the Indian 
Penal Coda, the Law Commissioners extended this principle to 
marriage in which the wife wns a child. The law took final ^ape 
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in i860, and the age limit was ten years- Violation of the law oould 
be punished by deportation for life. 

In sSgi, several cases of serious bodily injury* and even of 
deathp were reported in Bengal as a result of marital intercourse 
with child brides. The scandal that resulted led to the raising of 
the age of consent^ for married and immanied girls alitcp from ten 
to twelve. 

Unfortunately, the Act was not enforced. Indeed^ it remained 
practically unknown except to judgeSp lawyers, and court officials^ 
It was often difficult to prove that injury or death had resulted 
directly from sexual intercourse^ It was difficuit also in many cases 
to establish the precise age of the girl. Relatives of the husband^ 
who were nortnally the only persons hkely to know the facts, were 
reluctant to disclose them. The submissive nature of the Indian 
girl generally led her to suffer in silence. 

Nevertheless, attempts were made to improve the situation. At 
first these took the form of legal action to raise the age of consent 
further still. In 1925 this became thirteen for a mamed girl and 
fourteen for an unmarried one. 

In 1927 an Indian reformer called Sardn drafted a bill to pre^ 
hibit dtild marriage altogctheri This focused attention on the real 
problem. The government responded by appointing, in 192S1 a 
committee to examine the whole situation. All hut one of its ten 
members, a British woman doctor, were IndjanSn It was named for 
its chairman, Sir Moropant Joshl, 

The Joshi Committee made a thorough investigation. They 
interviewed four hundred witnessesp gathered in eight thousand 
Questionnaires. Their evidence oescupied nine volumes of small 
print. The report concluded: '*^Eprly maternity is an evd and an 
evil of great ma gn itude. It contributes very largely to maternal 
and infantile mortality, and in many cases wrecks the physical 
system of the girl and generally leads to degeneracy M ibe phy¬ 
sique of the race/ The evidence suggested moreover that con- 
suiTimation sooii after marriage Is almost imiversaL The fitness of 
a for consummation is hardly taken into consideratLon." 

The Report made two recommendations: 

I. That the age of consent be mised to fifteen for married girls 
and to eighteen for the unmarried. 
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2. That evflfl the cdebratioD of a maniage involvlTig a girl uii' 
der fourteea should he prohibited and penalized. 

This looked like real progress. The Saida Bilk amended to 
confonn to the reconunendatioiLs of the Josh! Report, after vigor¬ 
ous debate in the Legislative Assetfibly* became law oq October 
19 ^ 9 - 

The Act prohibited all marriages involving girls under fourteen 
and boys under eighteen. But it was enacted that it would not 
come into force for $uf months^ Presmnably the uiteutioii was to 
Use this interval to make it widely known and to issue due 
warning. 

lAiTiat happened? Priests and mairiage brokers saw their liveli¬ 
hood threatened. They decided to make the best of it while the 
going was good. Distorting the facts to suit their ends^ they an^ 
nounced that a law would come into opemtion cm April i-930p 
forbidding all marriages—in one case the report said that no 
further marriages would be allowed for fourteen yearsl So hurryj 
they procla2med to harassed parents, and get your daughters off 
your bands while you cani 

The result was catastrophic. All over India^ the nuitiber of 
marriages sweUed into a vast Bond. Everywhere ceremonies and 
festivities were oxgamzedj and girls from infancy upwards were 
swept into matrimony to the frantic beating of drums. 

The dimenrions of this vast marital stampede were not fully 
realized uutik in 1933, 1931 Census was published. The ac¬ 

knowledged number of wives under fifteen years of age had leapt 
from eight and a half to twelve and a half million^ husbands under 
fifteen from three and a quarter to five and a half milli nn! The 
number of mfant wives under five years of age had quadrupled! 

Even so, the census figures showed a million more husbands 
th^ wives. Considertug the practice of polygamy by some groups, 
this simply did uot make sense. There was only one condiision to 
be drawn. The Census Commissioner estimated that from a mil¬ 
lion to a million and a quarter girls, regista-ed as unmarried, were 
really married. The false returns refiocted the parents' fear of 
prosecutiotL 

This frightful debacle was a shattering result of the welU 
mtenrioned efforbi of the reformers, "The Act,** commented Elea- 
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nor lUthboDo, *Tias been iridirectly die occasion of a colossa] 
increase in the evil it sought to remedy.”"-* 

The only crumb of comfort was that, by the time the Act be¬ 
came law, its existence was widely known throughout the country. 
How, in fact, did it work? 

The copditian was made that courts could take action only when 
formal complaints were lodged. Moreover^ the complainant was 
required to deposit security for the payment of one hundred 
rupees—a considerable sum to the average Indian—in ease the 
prosecution should fail. 

What this amounted to w^ the strongest discouragement to 
those who were in a position to report breaches of the lawl 

Just four days before the Act wmt into force, twelve thousand 
Moslems assembled in the Jama Masjid^ the great Delhi mosque, 
for the marriage of a boy thirteen to a girl of nine. The public 
attitude to the new law was clearly one of defiance. 

More than two years after the law had been enforced, it was 
reported that there had been* in aD, 437 prosecutions^ of which 
only 167 had been successful. In the successful cases, only 17 per¬ 
sons had been sent to prison. 

In Bengal, two Moslem brothers, aged forty-five and fifty, were 
convicted of marrying girls of two and four respectively. They 
got off with a fine. In Bombay, the threat of legal action prevented 
a boy of twelve, in very poor health, from marrying a second 
wife. However* his parents merely transported him outside 
British territory, and the marriage was coatracted. Almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards the boy died, leaving two diild widows. 

What did the successful prosecutions achieve? According to the 
Act, marriages contracted under age, though illegal were not in¬ 
valid. So, when the husband*s family had been duly punished, the 
young wife, a helpless victim of their spite, had to endure the 
recriiiunations h^ped upon her mnocent head. 

The sad truth was that the Sarda Act was well-intentioned but 
deplorably unrealistic. 

Deeply imbedded customs arc not easily changed in any cul¬ 
ture. And laws cannot change them unless the laws are supported 
by enlightened public opinion. 

Nearly a generation has now passed since these early efforts at 
reform. Child marriage has dwindled to minor proportions In India 
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today, Dube, in his study of an Indian village published in igSSt 
found only 14 child mairiages in a total of 380 61^ maniages that 
were investigated.-^ 

The Hindu Maniage Act of >- 9 S 5 set the minriniim logoi age 
for maniage at eighteen for the boy and fifteen for the girl. Be¬ 
trothals may, of course, take place earlier, and do* But we were 
told that in India generally pubhc epinion today has almost com^ 
pletely accepted the undesirability of child maniage. 

* * * 

In other countries in the East, child marriage has not been 
favored. In China the niinimum ages were set, at the begihmng 
of the Imperial Era^ at sheteea for a boy and fourteen for a girl,” 
although Legge says that in the pre-Confudan period the usual 
age was between twenty and thirty for young men and between 
fifteen and twenty for young women.^ Betrothal, however, was 
practiced widely, though illegally, in childhood and even before 
birth. 

In Korea, during the period 12:9-59, Kojong was obliged 
to send cemstgnments of beautiful women to Mongolia, as tribute 
fallowing the iDvasion of his country. Before these consignments 
were rounded up, and also at times when mates for members of 
the royal family were being sought, marxiage was temporarily 
prohibited^ This system of rounding up attractive maidens by 
state officers led to the practice of marrying girls at an early age 
in order to prevent them from being seized and taken away*^* 

Later, in the fifteenth century, the minimum age for a bride in 
Korea was set at fourteen, as id Chiua. THs, however, meant 
thirteen, since the Chinese reckon age from conception and not 
from birth. In special cases when the parents were over fifty or 
seriously ill, a doubter could be legally manied at twelve, mean¬ 
ing eleven. However, public opinion was opposed to these early 
unions, and the legal age was later changed to sixteen^ and 
finally brought down again to fifteen. 

In practice, however, these laws have not been observed. In 
the period 1921-30, it was found in Korea that 6^ per cent of girls 
under 3.5 were already married.®^ 

In Japan, the minimum age at which marriage was legally per- 
milted was seventeen for a boy and fifteen for a girl. A girl who 
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reached the age of twenty-fivep and whose parents had not found 
her a hushandp was free to find a marriage partner for herself* 

* * * 

By way of postscript, it may be added that In medieval Europe 
betrothals could take place between a boy and a girl, provided 
both parties were not under seven years of age.®* R, H, Bainton 
gives some specific iii5tance$p “The daughter of Ck>unt Roger of 
Sicily was stiU a child when her hand was given to King Conrad 
in 1095, Adelheid was eight when in ino 5 he wa$ engaged to 
Henry V* Eleven years was the age of Gettrud, daughter of King 
Lothair, when betrothed to King Henry of Bavaria in iLzy. King 
Louis of France betrothed his daughter when yet in the eradle 
to the thiiteea-year-old son of King Henry of England in 1158. 
The son of the Count of Brabant was only just bom when he was 
affianced in 1207 to the daughter of Philip of Swabia."^^ 

These were betrothals. Child marriages, however, were not un¬ 
known either. During the so-called Age of Chivahy it was com- 
ttion in England and Europe to many Uttle girls of five years. The 
Church struggled unsuccessfully to raise the age limit to twelve 
years. "Wardships and marriages were bought and sold as a matter 
of everyday roudne, like stocks and shar^ in the modem market 
Thomas, Lord of Berkeley (31^5-1321) counted on this as a 
regular and considerable source of income.'™ 

The matter can be brought more directly home to us. “It is 
something of a shock to discover the number of girl and boy wed¬ 
dings in our own enlightened United States. A study of child 
marriage by the RusseU Sage Foundation in 1.925 showed that 
there were in this cxiuntry 343^,000 women married before they 
were 15 during the la$t 36 years (no record further back). In 
1921 there were in this country iSjSS girls under 16 who had 
been married when 13 years old or 
So the West has had its child wives, too. 


Chapter 9 


WHO KEEPS CONCUBINES? 


Olga Lang tdls the story of a Ctiinose geoeral in the province 
of Shensi. The general had four wives. Being a methodioal mant 
he had them well organized, and their duties clearly defined. 
Number One took care of the children. Ntimber Two managed 
the household* Number Three* an educated girl who had studied 
abroad, acted a$ her husbamfs private secretary and intetpreter, 
and helped him to entertain his guests. Nuuiter Four was his 
glamour girl. Her duty was to provide for his sexual neenJs.^ 

In a man^s world this appears to be an elfident and pleasant 
arrangement And since Chlna^ for long centuries, was a man’s 
worlds polygamy was accepted as a good idea. It is said tliat 
when Sir Robert Hart was in CllUla^. a local official* newly ap¬ 
pointed, made a formal call on him in order to get acc^uainted. 
He said be wished also to pay his respects to Lady Hart. Sir 
Robert explained that she was in EDglatid, educating their chil- 
drecu He himself had not seen her for several years. 

The official then asked if he could be introduced to Sir Robert's 
second wife. Sir Robert explained that hia country did not allow 
a second wifch He would even be imprisoned if he had one. 

Indeed I" was the reply. “Your honorable country does not 
appreciate the advantages of some of the customs of my miserable 
country."^ 

Even in a man^s world, however, polygamy cannot be widely 
practiced-for reasons of simple arithmetie. In West Africa we 
encountered natives who sincerely believed that a beneficent 
providence had arranged that several girl babies should be bom 
for every boy baby* However, anyone with a capacity for the most 
elementary scientific observation will soon discover (Jiat this is not 
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so. Only in warlike societies where men kiU each other off in krge 
numbers oap it become practicable for most males to have more 
than one female. The position of a general with four wives is 
clearly one of nnusual privilegol 

A human society that believes in polygamy must therefore de¬ 
cide which of its men are to be permitted this right, it cannot 
be accorded to many of them. 

Although all the great Eastern civilizations accepted the possi¬ 
bility of polygamous marriage, it would be quite a mistake to 
imagme that they approved it in principle. It would be more ac¬ 
curate to say that they accepted its inevitability with some 
reluctance. 

What makes polygamy inevitable is the nature of the patriar¬ 
chal family. A man must have a son in order to continue bis line. 
His hope is that his wife will produce an heir to gladden his heart 
But supposing she should be childless? 

In that event the man's obligation to beget a son is more im¬ 
portant than any obligation he may feel not to introduce a rival 
to his wife^s affection. She herself, knowing that she has failed to 
fulfill hex primary function as a wife, is fully aware of her hus¬ 
band s predicament and eager to rescue hiin from it 

This situation, when it arises, makes it impossible for any 
patriarchal society to insist on strict monogamy* In the Old Testa¬ 
ment we read, "Now Sarahs Abraliam'$ wife, bare him no chil¬ 
dren; and she had a handmaid, an Egyptian^ whose name was 
Hagar. And Sarah said unto Abraham, Behold now, the Lord hath 
restrained me from bearings I pray thee, go in unto my maid^ it 
may be that 1 may obtain children by her. And Abraham heark¬ 
ened to the voice of Sarah, and he went in unto Hagar, and she 
conceived."^ 

In this story we find a picture that would he completely intel¬ 
ligible to Eastern tradition. The %vife of the childless man takes 
the im'tiative in providing him with another woman who can make 
good her deficiency* By this means his problem—and hers—is 
solved. 

Theoretically, of course, it would be possible for the man to 
discard his childless wife and replace her with the more fruitful 
woman. Sometimes this was in fact done. But proper considera- 
tiou for the wife required, in all humanitarian traditions, that she 
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be spared the huniiliab’on of such a rejection. The outlook for any 
woman so treated would have been grim. She would return to 
her family, branded as a failure. No other man would want to 
®*irry her, since she was known to be barren. Polygamy, in these 
ciTHCUrnstances, was kinder and more ethical than divorce. 

So, with the necessity to arrange for two women to sluire in- 
tnnatcly the life of one man, the stage is set for polygamous 
marriage. In a strictly patriarchal setting no other solution is really 
practicable. 


+ * « 

In families where women's rights were respected, every effort 
wds made to manage the polygamous situation without injustice. 

If there is need of a handmaiden to bear children, she shall be 
taken into the homestead quietly. A wife cannot be degraded to 
the position of a Green Skirt, nor tlie Green Sldrt raised to tlie 
position of wife, so long as the wife is ahve "* 

So ran Section loa of the General Summary of the Laws of the 
Chinese Empire. In China a man could have only one I^al wife. 
Apart froni divorcing the first, he could not marry a second 
woman. If he tried to do so, the second marriage would be de¬ 
clared invabd. In general the same was true among the Hindus, 
although Dubois says that for one reason only—“to pay the debt 
to his ancestors —he might take a second fully legitimate wife, 
provided his first wife was in agreement.® la Japan, likewise, more 
than one legal wife was not permitted. 

What we find m these cultures, therefore, is not polyga my in the 
technical sense of the term. Any other woman a man took oc¬ 
cupied a subsidiary position. The Green Skirt, or concubine, on be¬ 
ing tatroduced into the home, must not be allowed to usurp the 
wife's privileged position. The danger of this is great, in the story 
of Abraham, we read, “And whtm Hagar saw that she had con¬ 
ceived, her mistress was despised in her eyes."* 

Concubinage was coTefuIly regulated the time of Confu¬ 
cius. The status of the concubine, who often had previously been 
a slave girl or prostitute, was lower than that of the wife. In the 
household, the wife had dominion over all concubines. Sometimes 
the husband could not even have sexual intercourse with a con¬ 
cubine without his wife's permission. 
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Professor Headland tells die story of a Chinese neighbor of his 
in Peking—a great scholar and a perfect gentleman. One of the 
slave girl$ in his home was found to he pregnant, and responsi- 
bilit>' for her state pointed clearly to the head of the house. The 
gentleman s wife, who was the danghter of the governor gf a 
province, was outraged, and proposed to give the girl away to 
anyone who would take her. To this the husband objected, and 
a serious disagreement followed. What was significant was that the 
wife felt scandalized, not because her husband had had sex rela¬ 
tions with the girl—that was a matter of little or no siiccount—hut 
because he had omitted to ask his wife formally to give her to 
him.^ 

The concubine, therefore, had a dearly defined position. No 
stigma was attached to her* She had a recognized status in the 
household, into which she had been introduced for an acceptable 
purpose, normally with the full approval of the wife* Her position 
was much better than that of a man*s mistress in our own society. 
She and her children were entitled to maintenance. Usually they 
had their own private apartments in the household. So long as 
she remained in favor with the husband, her position could be 
pleasant and indeed piiviieged. 

However* she had no real security. She could not claim prro- 
tection since she was not legally married, She might be discarded 
at will—no divorce procedure was necessary. She had therefore 
to keep her wits about her in order to retain her position* The 
two best ways to do so were to make heiself sexuaUy attractive 
to the husband;, and to bear him sons. If she remained in favor 
until the death of the wife, she might find herself promoted to 
succeed her as mistress of the household. This, for a concubine, 
was the classic success story. 

Occasionally a married man would take a concubine, not be¬ 
cause his wife was childless^ but because her children were all 
daughters. 

There was once a Chinese prince who lived in ^ palace in Peking 
His wife, the princess, bore him three girls, one after the 
other. This was discouraging, because princes have a special need 
for sons and heirs- The prince got nasty about it. and blamed his 
wife for an apparently incurable propensity for producing female 
offspring. The princess, hurt and humiliated^ gave her husband 
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one of her maids. Ld due course the girl produced a daughter! 

It now looked as if It might after aU be the princess Fault. But 
the maid wa^ pregnant agoio, so judgment was withheld. The 
child was bom—yet another daughter I Now the prince was shaken 
and miserable. It did look as if he was the cause of all the trouble^ 
Finally the maid had a third child. It wus a boyl Everyone— 
the prince, the princess, and the maid-was delighted. Success at 
last!* 

• * * 


With the door to polygamy ajar, it was not hard to push it wide 
opetL 

Although the proper reason for taking a concubine was the fail¬ 
ure of a wife to bear sous^ other reasons were easily concocted to 
Justify it. 

Headland suggests one of these. When a Chinese woman be¬ 
came pregnant, he says, she was expected to separate herself 
feoin her husband until after the bhth of her child “Where in 
the world can you find another Female mammal that will allow 
any such association with the male during the gestation of her 
young? The Chinese bold this view, and the wife, m order to 
satisfy her husband and protect herself, gives him a concubine 
during this pOTod."^ 

Again, a wife might decide to encourage her husband to take 
another, younger woman because she found his sejoial demands 
exacting. 

Mothers heaUh was not sound after the birth of my third 
brother. She could not give adequate attention to Father. Mother 
felt sorry for Father because he had to work hard at the Court, 
and, when he returned home, she could not give him the needed 
cheer and comforL Father was ordinariiy a healthy man, steady 
and calm. But now he appeared nervous, quick-tempered, and 
restless. Mother urged him to look for a second wife. He tried to 
conceal his emotion and act as if he was not at aO enthusiastic 
over her generous suggestion. But be soon accepted her consent 
with deep ^titude. 

father chose the daughter of one of his clerks as his new wife- 
to-be, He had never seen the girl except from the picture whidi 
her father showed him. She was in Bangkok, supposedly studying 
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in the Hajmj School for Girls. Father gave the clerk 400 ticab to 
send for his daughter^ who turned out to be a disappointment. 
She was illiterate and not as bright as she appeared in her photo- 
graph* But Father was a good natured person who was easily 
satisfied. The woman had some physical attractfon. I think he liked 
her age. She was then nineteen,"^® 

The best way to avoid conflict^ when a husband hankered for 
a concubinep was for the wife to choose one for him^ or to approve 
of his choice. Then both husband and concubine would feel in¬ 
debted to her for making the way smooth. If the wife seriously 
thwarted her husband's wishes^ be might divorce her and sup¬ 
plant her with another. 

So the taking of a concubine became the accepted right of the 
Eastern husband. If he wanted another woman in the house and 
could afford to maintaiu her, he w^as likely to have his way* In the 
middle and upper closse^^ any wife might have to face this pos¬ 
sibility. Eastern wives^ trained to submission, were usually philo¬ 
sophical about it. In China and Japan they bad very httJe option. 
Jealousy was a recognized ground for divorcel 
Of one thing the wife could he sure. She kuew that, so long as 
she did not provoke her husband to the point of divorcing her, 
she was secure in the enjoyment of her legal li^ts* Concubines 
need not get in her way* They would not invade her private quar¬ 
ters. They were under her authority, and she could appoint their 
bousebold tasks so as to ease her own burdens. It was not ideal 
—but she could make it tolerable. And anyway^ it was lifel 
So the poLygamous household became the rich mMis privilege. 
Indeed, It was sometimes the badge of his prestige. To have many 
attractive womm at his disposal wa$ the recognized mark of 
opulence. In China paitlctilarlyf where the labor of women was 
not much used outside the home^ keeping many females was a 
decidedly uneconomic propositibn.. The man who could afford to 
do it had obviously enou^ and to spare of this world's goods. 
He had arrived* 

The wife of Wang Lung*^s unide cried out^ “Now Wang Lung Is seek¬ 
ing to pluck a fiower samewheTe.'* And when O-Ian looked at her hum- 
bly^ not understanding, she laughed and said again, 

"And ft is not to be thought, poor foob that one woman is enough 
for any man, and jf it is a weary tLard-working woman who has worn 
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away flesli working for him, il is less tium enough for hira. His 
foxtcy runs elsewhere the more quickly^ and yoq^. poor fool, have never 
been fit for a man's fancy and httle better than an ox for his labor. 
And it is not for you to repine when be has money and buys hknsell 
another to hriijg her to his house, for aU men are so^* 

And Wang Lung went out and motioned secretly to the wife of his 
uncle and he said, 

*^1 listened and heard what you had to say in the courts and you are 
right. I have need of more than one and why should I not, seeing that 
1 have land to feed us ah?** 

She answered volubly and eagerlyp 

*And why not^^ indeed? So have aE men who have prospered. It is 
only the poor man who must needs drink from one 

« * « 

If a prosperous farmer or merchant could afford to take a cod- 
cubme, or even two* and so make himself the envy of his aeighbors^ 
how could a potentate or prince demonstrate his vastly superior 
social status? To outdo the relatively little maa, he had to ac¬ 
cumulate many attractive women and maintain them in idle ease 
and splendid luxury^ 

Thus there emerged the institution known to the Moslem world 
as the harem or seroglto—the segregated quarters strictly forbid¬ 
den to all intruders* where an important and prosperous Eastern 
ruler kept the many women who were retained for bis exclusive 
pleasure. The supreme mark of a monarches splendor was reached 
when so many beautiful young women were available to him 
that a fresh virgin* like a tasty dish, was served up to blimt every 
night. 

*Now when the turn came for each maiden to go in to King 
AhasucmSp after being twelve months under the regulations for 
the women, since this was the regular pericxi of their beautifying* 
six EzioDths with oil of myrrh and six mouths with spices and 
orntments for women—when the maiden went in to the Jung in 
this way she was given whatever she desired to take witli her 
from the harem to the Idng^s palace. In the evening she went* 
and in the morning she came hack to the second harem in cus¬ 
tody of ShashgAs: the king’s ermuch who was in charge of the 
concubines;^ she did not go in to the king again, unless the king 
delighted in her and she was summoned by name."^ 
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From tte gitFs point of view, this was obviously a life of 
limited horizons. The Book of Odes has a plaintive little song of 
the concubineSp in which they bemoan the fact that whereas his 
wife can spend the whole night with the prince:^ they may visit 
him only for a short time, gomg and rehtming In the dark; and 
only occasionally with her eT^press permission. 

Small are those starlets, 

Three or five of them in the east. 

Swiftly by night we go^ 

In the early dawn we oie with the prince. 

Our lot is not like hers. 

Small are those starlets, 

And there are Orion and the Pleiades, 

Swiftly by night we go^ 

Carrying our coverlets and sheets. 

Our lot is not like hers.*^ 

The great man^s women are nomially under the care of eunuchs^ 
who supervise and organize the detaib of their lives. It is said 
that in China all officers, dignitaries and servants attached to the 
imperial household were eunuchs—some three thousand in all^ not 
Induding the women. In this vast household, the Emperor was the 
one and only male whose sex or^ns were intact 

The Frenchinan, Matignon^ has described the careful records 
that had to be kept of the Emperor s nightly cohabitations^ This 
was necessary in order that the legal rights of his children might 
be properly recognized. 

Each night His Highness decided which concubine he would 
summon to share his couch. He wrote her name on a tablet and 
gave it to the chief eunuch. The tablet was then delivered to the 
concubine concerned, who kept it as her personal record. 

When the time came for the Emperor to retire, the concubine 
he had chosen was conveyed by her eunuch attendants, in a mag¬ 
nificent sedan chair» to the royal bedchajnher. After spending the 
night with him, she was taken back at dawn to her own quarters. 

In the morning, the name of the concuhmc, and the date, were 
entered into the ^ecial register kept for the purpose. Each entry 
was countersigned by the Emperor himself J* 

The concubines of a royal personage enjoyed great prestige. 
In Dream of the Red Ckamber^ wlicu a daughter of the house- 
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hold. Cardinal Spring, was appointed Imperial Concubine of the 
second ranlf. the family treated this as a great honor.'® 

Some time later, Cardinal Spring was allowed to pay a visit to 
her home. She came with all the pomp of a princess, preceded 
and attended by eunuchs from the imperial palace, who super¬ 
vised every detail of her visit. Among other arrangements they 
made, nuns were summoned to offer special prayers on her 
behalf.*^ 

The pampered concubines of an Oriental potentate enjoyed 
high status of a sort. But it was something far removed from (he 
status of a wife. "A chieftam's women,” Edward Thompson says 
of the Indian scene, ■‘were toys and dolb. Chosen for their physical 
lovelin^^ they w^e moths who led ^ twilight existeDce that 
ended in the bewildering pomp that brought them to the flame.”'® 

« * * 

When Chinese ladies heard that a woman was giving her hus¬ 
band a concubiae, they said that she was "going to cat vinegar." 

From the woman s point of view, polygamy is by no means as 
attractive as it looks to the man. Almost invariably, says Olga Lang, 
it means lowered status for some women in the culture, and 
often for all of them.'* 

There is a story of a Chinese wife who, in her prayers, asked 
the gods to make the family prosperous. 

"Vouchsafe to bestow upon us a hundred rolls of silfc-a hun¬ 
dred, but no more, please." 

Her husband, who was listening to his wife's devotions, asked, 

“Why no more than a hundred roffs?” 

Because, replied his wife sadly, “if you get more than that 
youH want to buy a concubine.”* 

"Polygamy,” said Ryder Smith, "is inhereutiy factious."®' East¬ 
ern experience would doquently confirm this. Instances are found 
of two or more women who live peaceably together with one man. 
But there are innumerable instances where the atmosphere is any¬ 
thing but peaceful The eternal struggle of the Chinese family, 
says Olga Lang, was to prevent the women from fighting each 
other, and to prevent the young people from falling io love. She 
adds that both efforts met with dismal failure!® 

The Dream of the Red Chamber provides many Ulustiations of 
the rivalries that can develop. When Phoenix be^mes aware of 
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a rival to her husband’s affectioji^ she plots ruthlessly to worst hex. 
She finally succeeds in sth^dng up the whole family against her^ 
and driving her out On another occasion, w^hen her husband takes 
a concubine^ Phoenix succeeds in making life so miserable for the 
girl that she coimnits suicide. In these intrigues^ Phcenic is simply 
exerdsing her prerogative^ on the principle that all is fair is love 
and war, and that love turns to warfare when two women com¬ 
pete for the same maiL 

Evidently, therefore, the Clanese mle that wives should 
give way to jealousy wa$ something of a counsel of perfecMnnl 
A comparatively modem variation of the old Chinese custom 
of taking a mncubine is suggested in Pearl Buck’s novel, Letter 
from FeJtiJig. Here the American wife of a half-Cbiaese husband 
was forced to leave China when the Communists entered Peking. 
Still passionately longing for a reunion with her husband, she 
heard that he was being forced, for political reasons, to take a 
Chinese wife^ From the latter she received a letter. Here is part 
of it: “At my former request, he wrote to you asking your agree¬ 
ment to my coming to his house as wife^in-absmee. You know 
th^B is quite common^ no more second wife or concubine, as be¬ 
fore, which is too old fashioned^ but wife-in-absenoe, Of course if 
you come back some other time^ 1 will go away if you wish. To 
you I have respect as younger to elder. Please permit me* and 
tell me how everything should be in caring for our husband."® 
Perhaps the only way for two women involved with the same 
man to get along harmoniously together is for them not to meet! 

Conflict in the household becomes further complicated whea 
there are several concubines who are not only competing with 
the wife but also vying with each other for favors. A wife in 
Tliailand, seriously ifi at the time, thus remonstrates with her hus¬ 
band's concubines, "TThe duty of a good wife is to see that her 
husband is happy. The Great Master is not happy when you two 
start quarreling. 

^'If I die, one of you wiU take my place. I shall have a word 
with the Great Master and ask him to promote the one who is 
more kind to my childiefi, more considerate of his happiness, more 
understanding about life, and more capable of not disgracing the 
Great Master in his social relations/*^ 

Concubines, it seems, were notoriously troublesome persons tc 
handle. Even the great Confucius found them so. He said^ "Of 
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all people, concubiDes and servants are the most difficult to be¬ 
have to. If you are familiar to them, they lose their humility. If 
yoti mainlam a reserve toward them, fiiey are discoiitented,'^ 
Even the men of the household, therefore, were not unaffected 
by the disturbances that concubines created. Indeed^ these dis- 
hirbances not only set up conflict between brothers, but even be¬ 
tween father and son. In the Tso Chuau we read of fathers haidng 
sea relations with their sons' wives and sons with their fathers' 
concubines. In “The Three Kingdoms,^ Lu Pu actually murders 
his father, the tyrant Tung Chou, for having taken from him a 
beautiful dancer whom he had acquired^** 

A group of Chinese students, all of whose fathers kept concu¬ 
bines, were asked in 1923 by Dr» Ava Milam what they thought 
of the Custom. As a result of what they had ejfperienced, they 
were overwhelmingly opposed to 

a Chinese observer wrote these words about the ia- 
stitiition of keeping concubines: 

The trihulus grows on the wall. 

And qaniiot be brushed away. 

The story of the inner chamber 
Cannct be told. 

What would have to be told 
Would be dio vilest of recitals.^ 

• * * 

In India the keeping of women by a man took a specdal form 
known as purdah. Though purdah did not necessarily imply 
polygamy* they frequently went together. The word purdah liter¬ 
ally means a curtain. It is used to describe the custom by which 
the women of a household were strictly segregated and locked 
up out of sight in the zenaita* or women*s private quarters. 
Originally a Moslem practice, it was taken over by many Hindus 
also, especially in the North. 

Hilda Wemher writes, “Here I am^ driving across the parched 
plains of India . , , to call on a princely family from Bajputana* 
who keep their women in a purd^ stricter thrin tbfl t of any Mus¬ 
lims. In the Sangwar clan, as m those of many Rajput rulers, a 
father-in-law never beholds lus son's wife, nor can a daughter-in- 
law appear with her husband before Kis mother. It is the m<Kt 
severe segregation iVe ever heard of.*® 
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The fierce Moslem insistence on the strictest chastity and 
fidelity' of their women led to the eanclusiOD that the only Mmy 
they could be kept safe—from marauding males and froin their 
own impulses—was to lock them upn The $ystem may have begun 
wuth captive women m the period when Islam was expanding by 
nitliless conquest. 

It has been argued that tliLs custom was originaily necessary for 
the physical safety of the women themselveSi Eleanor McEJougall 
takes tliis view, ^FuTd^h was not devised as a means of oppression. 
It grew at first as a protection for women m early days when 
there was perpetual petty warfare between neighboring places,, 
and it was not safe for women to be seen except by their near 
relatives, or to venture beyond their own homes-"™ 

Wliatever its ongin, the practice led to many evil consequences^ 
especially to the health of the women concemedK Here is a report 
of the Health OflScer of Calcutta in 1913: “To secure privacy* 
efficient lighting and ventilation are absolutely disregarded^ the 
zenaoa being usually the most insanitary part of the house^ No 
w^onder that tuberculosiSp which thrives in damp* dark, airless 
comers, plays havoc in the zenanas,'^ On the same theme Hester 
Gray comments* "Indian women are just beginning to realize that 
the lack of fresh air and snnlight^ from w^hich secluded women 
suffer, is directly responsible for phthisis, o5teomalaida> gross pel¬ 
vic defoimity, and deaths of thousands of rEKitbers and children 
in childbirth.™®^ 

It has been ^timated that, at the dose of the eighteenth 
century* there were as many as forty million Indian women in 
purdahs Wliile enlightened Indians tended to give up the prac- 
tioe* otliers were adopting it, because unfortunately it convej^ed 
social prestige. A man who could keep several women shut up, 
doing DO useful work, was obviously a man of substance. Purddh 
was seldom proetksd by the poor* for the simple reason that it 
was a luxury they could not afford. 

Often the women themselves were persuaded that it was good 
to live in purdah. One Indian Moslem lady put it this way, 
lead a quiet, peaceful* protected life within our own homes. And, 
with mcfi as they are* we should be nuserabJe, texrified, outside-" 
Clearly she was indnetrinated to believe that the predatory male 
was a terrify ing creature* and that lifelong imprisonment was to be 
preferred to the prospect of meeting him in public- 
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This i$ not surprisiiig when we reiDember that^ in recent years, 
Moslem women who have been persuaded to walk abroad with¬ 
out a veil have undergone all the sensations of terror that a West¬ 
ern woman today would feel if she were obliged to walk down 
the main street of her home town stark naked. 

* « * 

Today polygamy in the East is withering away. It is not being 
defeated by the impositioD of new laws, thongh recent legislation 
in India, China and Japan requires monogamy of all but Modems. 
It Ls not being overthrown by ardent reformers, though there have 
been some who have attacked multiple marriage. What is hap¬ 
pening is that the old polygamous systems are dying a natural 
death. The emancipatEon of womer^ and the rising costs of living, 
simply make it impractfoablei Public opinion, alsOj is opposed to 
polygamy because it degrades womerL It therefore has no pres¬ 
tige value any more. 

Even in Islam, which permits a man to have fonr wives, it is 
becoming fashionable not to demand this privflege. Commimity 
leaders who take more than one wife find their popularity waning. 
Interpreters of the Koran are suggesting that the right to four 
wives was a grudging concession made by the Prophet to the evil 
conditioELS of his own day, and that he looked for the time when 
monogamy would be practiced by the faithful. 

The old habits die bard, however. Freedman, in his study of 
Singapore,^ notes that while the traditiona] system by which 
prosperous men kept concubines under one roob or m adjacent 
courts, h almost gone, the system of the “kept woman” is taking 
its place. The counterpart of the old time potentate today may 
have two or more women installed in apartments in different areas 
of the city. By thus disbibuting his women in different areas, he 
can make his polygamy l^s conspicuous. 

So perhaps all that is happening is that the East is giving up 
its harems, only to adopt instead the distinctively Western forms 
of polygamy—temporar>^ free liaisons, the keeping of mistiessesj 
and the periodic exchanging of wives by divorce and remaixiage. 
Whether this will prove to be progress is anybody's guess* 
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In Japan tiiere was a tenderhearted husband wbo^ out q£ 
pity for his wife^ helped her one day to do the week's washingn 
The criticism of the neighbors was so violeut that in the end 
the family wore forced to leave the distiictl^ 

This inddeut dramatizes for us very ekarly the fundamental 
facts about traditional husboud-wife relatiouships tn the East— 
that the wife is expected to occupy a subordinate pcisrtion. and 
that attempts ou the part of the individual couple to put then- 
relationship on a basis of equal coiiiradeship are likely to meet 
with troublcp 

Eastern literature on marriage is full of rules and injunctions 
intended to discourage anything resembling equality in the status 
of the partneTs+ The husband is constantly reminded of hts supe¬ 
riority, the wife of her inferiority- 
A Hindu bushand who adheres strictly to his religion do^ not 
speak his wife's name. Instead, he refers to her in such deprecatory 
terms as *'my servant'^ or ^my dog."^ TTie Japanese husband, like- 
wisei is enjoined never to speak appreciatively of bis wife. The 
ocurrect pr&eedure is to refer to her as *my old hegi"' or in similar 
terms calculated to devalue her in the ears of hi$ listeners^ 

In conversation the Japanese use a number of words for ^^you."^ 
There is a very polite and respectful one that is used by the wife 
in addressing her husband. There is abo on impolite one that a 
husband should always use in speoldhg to his wife^ If he were to 
use the polite word, his friends would say he was henpecked, and 
he would become a laughingstock. 

Ruth Benedict tells the story of a prominent Japanese gentle¬ 
man of liberal views who returned hrom a period abroad. In a 
speech he made a statement that caused a public scandaL "He 
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spoke abcut how happy he was to return to Japanp and mentioned 
reunion with his wife as one of the reasons for his pleasure. He 
should have spoken of his parents^ Fujiyama, of his dedication 
to the national mission ot Japan. His wife did not belong to this 
leveL”^ 

There is a widespread tradition throughout the East that a man 
should not eat in his wife'^s company. Manu says expressly that 
it is forbidden to do so. The husband eats Grst;^ and helps him¬ 
self to aU the tasty morsels. Wlien he is finished, and has departed^ 
his wife may pick up what she can out of what remains, if a 
Japanese husband is entextaining guests, he should regard his 
wife as on a level with the servants, and treat her accordihglyi 
A husband should consider his wife*s work as menial^ and be¬ 
neath his dignity. (The well-meaning Japanese husband learned 
this the hard way I) There is no discourtesy in the husband stand- 
iug by while his wife foils and slaves, “For him there is no ill- 
conscience as he basks in the sun on the verandah while his 
women folk pound the rice, prepare the curries, and perhaps biing 
him betel to chew. There is no toil in which the husband assists 
the wife, yet she may assist Mm in many explicitly male tasks.'*'’ 
If his wife is refractory, there is no reason why the husband 
should not chastise her. The Artha Shastra gives the correct 
Indian formula-three strikes on her hips either with a bamboo 
cane, with a rope, or with the palm of the hand. We may be $m:e 
that th^ precise directions were framed as a plea for moderation. 
The evidence suggests that husbands were sotuetimes wont to go 
to unreasonable ejstremes in punishing their wiv«j. Gandhi ac¬ 
knowledged this. “Hindu culture " he admitted, “Tias erred on the 
side of excessive subordination of the wife to the husband. This 
has resulted m the husband usurping and exerclsnig authority tliat 
reduces him to the level of the brute.^ 

Is it any wonder that the Eastern boy, surrounded from early 
childhocKi by the influence of such ideas as these, naturally ac¬ 
cepts the concept of his status as a superior being when he comes 
to marry? 

• ♦ * 

The conditioning of the Eastern husband to the concept of his 
superiority is mild compared to the indoctrinatiou of the wife con- 
cereing her subservient role. 
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The Paditia purana^ with the full authority of the Hindu reli^oD 
behind it^ thus mstructs the Indian wife concerning her duties s 

^There is no other god on earth for a woman than her husband. 
The most excellent of aU the good works diat she can do is to 
seek to please him by manifesting perfect obedience to him. 
Therein should lie her sole rule of lif e^ 

*Be her husband deformedp aged, iuhrmp offensive in his man¬ 
ners; let him also be dioIeiiCp debauched p immoral, a drunkard, 
a gambler; let him frequent places of iU-repute^ live in open sin 
with other women^ have no affection whatever for his home; let 
him rave like a lunatic; let him love without honour; let him be 
blmd^ deafj dumb or crippled, in a word, let his defects be wha^t 
they may, let his wickedness be what it may, a wife should always 
look upon him as her gofl, should bvish on him all her attention 
and care, paying no heed whatsoever to his character and giving 
him no cause whatsoever for his displeasure. . - . 

wife must eat only after her husband has had his filL If the 
latter fasts, she shall fast, too; if he touch not food* she shall not 
touch it; if he be in affliction she shall be so, too; if he be cheerful 
she shall share his py. . , . 

“If he sing she must be in ecstasy; if he dauce she must look at 
him witli delight; if he speak of learned things she must listen to 
him with adnuratioD. In his presence, Indeedp she ought always 
to be cheerful, and never show signs of sadness or discontent/* 

Tradition forbade tbe Hindu wife to speak her husband's per¬ 
sonal name. To do so would be highly disrespectful. When ad¬ 
dressing him directly^ she should call him “my lord." When refer¬ 
ring to him in the presence of others^p he is ^'the master of the 
house.* 

Frieda Hauswirth describes an unsucce^ful attempt to break 
an Indian wife, who was widely read in Western literaturep ol 
this traditional habit. "No question sprung in surprise, no trick I 
tried in sheer fun, could ever induce her to overcome the Hindu 
wife^s mhibition against letting the name of her husband cross her 
lips.”^ 

The wife's demeanor in her husband's presence should be of 
humility and obeisance. As a symbol of this, she must not raise 
her eyes when he addresses her, but hsteo attentively and re¬ 
spectfully. 


2oa 
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Savitri Devi Nanda describes her mothers deparhine to her hiis- 
band’^s home. Her three aunts bade her farewell. 

“The two eldest gave Lnstnictions to toy mother on how to be¬ 
have in her hushandV home. The eldest said, 'B,esj>ect your 
husband as yon would a god. You are but a shadow and he the 
substance,'' 

“The second said^ 'Humility^ my child^ is a great Dharma/ 

The traditional Chinese wife was instructed in the same veiru 
The woman 5 duty/ said Confucius^ "‘is to prostrate herself sub¬ 
missively before her husband, in such a way as to have no will 
of her own, but to demonstrate a perfect form of obedience. There 
is no place for independent action on the part of any woman." 
Mrs. Mary Bryson‘S describes the improving books and pamphlets 
Written for the edification of Chinese women—with such titles as 
‘"Counsels/ "Instructions,'^ “Admomtions for the Inner Apart¬ 
ments." There is mudi about household duties, dress, and msin- 
Jiers. But the recurring motif is that a wife must strive constantly 
to cultivate respect, modesty, docility and a submissive demeanor 
in all relationships with her htisband- 
Even in maldng her toilet, the good Chinese wife should ac¬ 
company each action with appropriate thoughts. "While powder- 
mg the face, remember that the heart must be kept clean and 
white; in arranging ihe head-dress, remember that the thoughts 
must be carefully regulated; in oiling the hair, resolve to make 
the heart pliable and docile/ 

It is said that in olden thne^ the first three months of a Chinese 
marriage were a period of probation in which the young wife was 
being closely observed, ff her behavior toward her husband failed 
to comply with what the tradition required, she might be sent back 
to her parents with the kbel *"not approved*'*^^ 

The Japanese wife was no better off. She was completely under 
her husband s thumb. Setsuko Hanj describe how, under the 
Civil Code, the wife had no personal freedom. In any matter re¬ 
lating to her private life, the management of property, or the con¬ 
duct of huriness, she could not make a move without her husband s 
permission. Anything she did without consiiltiiig him could be can¬ 
celled at his behest. "According to the Civil Code, an litunarried 
woman of over to years of age is a compet^t person just as a man 
is; but marriage turns her into an incompetent persom This stipu- 
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lation can be interpreted only in the light that marriage produces 
as its eEect the incompetency of a wife as a means to impose upon 
her complete submission to her husband."^^ 

The picture is dear^ For the Eastern wife, the road to marriage 
is not one that leads toward personal fulfillment and enlargement. 
It is a vocation calling for self-surrender and self-sacrifice. “As the 
river loses itself when it blends with the ocean, so the bride be¬ 
comes one With the Eaniily of her husband 

* * * 

The domination-submission pattern traditionally prescribed for 
Eastern marriage is bard to understand for those accustomed to the 
freedom and equality that characterize husband-wife relatioiis in 
tlie West today* 

To understand what it really meant, several paints must be made 
dear. The married couplop for example^ did not normally live to¬ 
gether in the sense that a Western couple do. They lived in an 
extended family group along with many others. The men and 
women were engaged in different tasted had their meais apart^ 
even slept in separate quarters. Husband and wife might ihere^ 
fore see very Uttle of one another for long periods. Gandhi, in bis 
autobiography^ describes bow in hJs early married life^ in the large 
household to which he and his wife betanged^ virtually the only 
time when they were alone togetlier was at night when they had 
sex relarions. 

The develc^ment of any dose rebtionsliip among Indian mar¬ 
ried couples was even actively discouraged^ “It vs an unwritten 
law among our clans that young brides and gre^oms should not sec 
too much of each other» for^ they say, 'New love is delicate, and 
gets easily destroyed, unless nurtured with core/”** 

In China abo, “the parents exercise close supervision over their 
married children, for the young wife is Icept in the women's 
apartments and the young man in the menu's, and there is but little 
chance for them to be together in many of the ordinary homes."^* 
It b customary for a recently married young man to be teased and 
ridiculed if he takes too much notice of his bride or wants to be 
with her for a great deal of the time. 

Denied the opportimity to be alone together in the crowded 
household* the married couple could not solve their problem by 
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going out of tlie home. It was against tradition for htishand and 
Tivife to walk and talk together in public^ £v^n when they went 
to some outside function—a wedding or funendj for mstance—they 
would not sit together, but widi the men and women respectively, 
at opposite sides of the room. 

Even when husband and wife had a rare oppoitunity to be alone 
together* they often had no real language of communication. 
Neither of them had learned to feel at ease with members of the 
opposite sex. Even today^ in social gatherings in the East, we have 
noticed how hard it is to get boys and girls bo mix—the separate 
$€K groups usually huddle together nervously in different parts of 
the loo-m. And if as groups they are so reticent* imagme the para- 
lyzing embarrassment an individual would suffer If left completely 
alone with one persoa of the opposite sex. 

Remember, too, that the married couple came to each other as 
complete strangers. There had been no ice-breakmg courtship 
penod in which they could get acquaiuted. The idea of sh^mess 
between husband and wife may sound unconvincing—yet often 
each was to the other a mysterious and unknown being, encoun- 
tered only in the silent sexual intimacies that took place between 
tliem under cover of darkness^ 

This extreme reticence was actually encouraged. “Korean hus¬ 
bands addressed their wives in the formal style, and extreme 
modesty amounting to an excessive shyness was the accepted 
Tnanner of every lady throughout the land.”i^ The ea^y intimacy 
of the Western married couple had no part in Eastern custom. 
Manu sternly warns the Hindu husband that he must never look 
at his wife while she is eating, sneezing, yawning, sitting carelessly 
at her ease, or baring her bosom to feed her diild. It is highly 
improper for him to see her naked. A Hindu man will not appear 
completely unclothed in the presence of another man, let alone 
in the presence of his wife. 

The idea that husband and wife should talk together about 
their irrneimost feelings would come as a surprise to many Eastern 
couples^ In a series of seminars conducted in widely separated 
regions In India, we repeatedly asked about traditional attitudes 
toward communication between husband and wife. We were told 
again and again that the man regarded his wife as the means of 
securing sons, as a source of sexual pleasure, and as a house- 
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Iceeperi and tfaat the woman nought in her hxisband ^ecuri^y and 
protection, and the fulfillment of her womanhood in becoming a 
mother* When burdened with some personal trouble or amciety, 
their natutal impulse would be to seek imdersbinding and counsel 
not from each otlier, but from a rebitive or friend of the same sex. 
There are exceptions, of course, but this is the general rule. 

There is a Chinese saying that a man needs a wife to keep 
house, a concubine for sexual enjoyment* and a friend with whom 
to share ideas, dreams* and hopes. Many a husb^md may have to 
look to his Wife to combine the first two functions. But for the third 
he would naturally seek out someone of his own sex. How could 
a woman understand the workings of a man*s mind* or a man the 
workings of a woman's? 

m * ^ 

“Son of Heaven directs inherent principle of Yang essence. She- 
who-is^equal regulates Yin qualities. Son of Heaven rules all with¬ 
out. She-who-is-equal rules all within.*^® 

This statement in the Chinese ""Record of Rites” gives us a 
valuable clue to the superiority and inferiority concepb of the 
functions of marriage partners in the East. The idea is that these 
distinctions are not intended to rank husband and wife according 
to their respective worth. They are intended to symbolize the 
separatenesSp and the reciprocal nature, of their functions. The 
Yang'Yin principle certainly implies superiority and inferiority^ 
But what is meant, as Father O'Hara has expressed it, js “the 
superiority of activeness and the inferiority of reoeptiveoess."*^'^ 

It would he unrealistic to suggest that this noble concept has 
been prominent in the minds of the average Asian peasant and 
his wife. Again and agaiiip they have interpreted their roles as 
expressions of domination and subservience. But it would be 
e^5ually unrealistLo to suggest that the fundamental purpose behind 
the Eastern conception of marriage is merely to enable the hus¬ 
band to bully hi$ wife. 

As a matter of fact* it is quite a mistake to consider that in the 
East only the wife was submissive. The husband was equally sub¬ 
missive toward those who were above liim io the hiererchy. The 
obedience of the wife to her husband was no more abject than 
was the obedience of that same husband to his father in the home, 
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or to those above him m muk m the oommunity outside the homeK 
we single out the husband-wife relationship and interpret it as 
exploitation of the woman* wo gain an entirely false picture. In 
the rigid hierarchy of patriarehal sodety^ everyone exploited some¬ 
one else, and was in turn exploited by someone else. When this 
is clearly graspedp the w'ord exploitation.” is seen to be the wrong 
term. It was simply that relatianships in the East hardly ever 
operated horizontally as between two people on the same level 
Almost invariably^ they operated vertically—looking up toward a 
superior* or looking dowm toward an inferior- 
It would have been completely out of keeping with aU the rest 
o Ea^em thinking about human relationships,, therefore* if mar¬ 
riage had been conceived of as a fellowship of equals. Instead^ 
HS the interaction of two different types of persons, 
%vho by a reaprocul operation brought into being the fundamental 
unit of human society—the family. The idea of leveling the dif- 
erenoes lliat existed between them was not only absurd—it was 
angeroos—because it was as a result of their differences that tlie 
ai^Yin principle was able to operate and to sustain the purposes 
of Creaticin. To suggest that the differencfs between men and 
women wCTe of no significance was to dy in the face of Heaven. 

M me ftmetions of husband and wife were sharply differenti- 
ated In Chma, the woman is called nei ^en-the “inside pei^on " 
In the outside world she may have bad no power or influence. But 
that was not her province. In the Inside world of the home, her 
power and prestige were considerable. 


Here is how a Chinese farmer expressed it; 

"The hou^e is woman's sphere. Here she reigns supreme. As 
mans authority is confined to the outside world, so he needs to 
have no i^nsibility about the work hiside the cotutyaid walls, 
^female must crok. and spin, weave, braid, and sew aU of the 

^ ^ ® ^ jute, the flax, the silk, the straw, and the 

cotton that the male has brought to her,*i^ 

And hm is the twHmony of an Indian woman who had seen 
the position of the women in her own family, "The creed of mv 
great-aunte and graat-srandmothers. like the ancient wisdom of 
my rac^ had been that the husband is the substance and the wife 

law It seemed to have worked 
out the other way. In the older generations of our family the wives 
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were the stihstance and the men the shadow* The menfolk had 
Bitted about on the outskirts of life while the ancient dames had 
taken the fulness of it. Each was the sun of her house; around her 
moved die others like the greater or the lesser planets*"^^ 

To the Westtirn mindj the home may be considered a narrow 
sphere in which to operate. But we are thmldng of the suburban 
house of today^ to which the husband and father returns to eat 
and sleep from the great metropolis where the real work of the 
world is done. In the agrarian society of the ancient East* the 
world 5 life and the world s work revolved around the home. The 
wives who had the power to mfluence and fashion the life of the 
home shaped the destinies of men and of nations. They knew and 
recognized their limitations* and respected the frontiers they 
might not cross. But to think of them as inferior and unimportant 
members of society is greatly to nnderestiiTiate their power* 

• * * 

The beginning of an Eastern marriage is like the awakening of 
children on Christmas morning. 

""What will he be like?” 

“What will she be hke?^ 

These are the questions that have continually been occupying 
the minds of bride and bridegroom for weeks and months past. 

Happy indeed are they if they feci as this Chinese couple <Jid; 

Bound and round the Grewood Is hound;. 

And the Three Stars appear in the sky. 

This evening is what evenings 
That I see this good man? 

O me! O mel 

That I should get a good man like thtsl 

Bound and round the thom is bound; 

And the Three Stars are seen frcui the door. 

This evening is what evening^ 

That I should see this beauty? 

Q met D tneE 

That 1 should see ei beauty like thisl^ 

Whatever their first impressions, however* the way ahead for 
the couple is dear and p lain. They are united for life- They have 
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an aJl-bupoTtmit tsisk to Fulfill together, it is obviously desirable 
that they should strive to tnake their married life a pleasunt one. 

Nora WalOj soon after her msuTiagei received the following 
message &om Shim-ko, her adopted Chinese uiotlier, 

Kuei'tzir is inviting you to join our annual procession of wor¬ 
ship to the sacred mountain. As your mother by affection 1 coni' 
mand you to refuse this first year of your marriage- Make yourself 
secure now in your husband’s esteem. Then in later years you may 
do all things as you choose."^^ 

Since the Eastern idea was that love came after Tnaniage, the 
early ntonths together as husband and wife were the time of court¬ 
ship. 

After the marriage, the wedded ones court each other slowly, 
by pleasing^ and by giving and taking happiness. Each seems only 
to lock upon the lov'ely things in the other^ forgettmg or not seeing 
the Unlovely thingSr TTius in time they would mould each other to 
the one common way, which is their way of life. Once given, the 
love of a Hindu girl can never be taken back. Her husband is her 
only love/^ 

Fortunateiyp m the East ideas abont love are not distorted by 
romantic illusioD^ "Perfect harmony between two beings who 
are in love ou the Earth," said Tagore, “"is as rare as the meeting 
of two st^s io the Heavens." So the young couple do not ask too 
much, but are content with the simplest tokens of affection. Their 
opportunities to be together, as husband and wife, are probably 
much more limited than those of a coirrting couple in the West. 
So they must make the best o£ those opportunides as they exjme. 

Demonstrations of affection must, of course, be strictly private. 
Even to touch hands in the presence of others would be a serious 
offense. It would be a mark of disrespect toward elders, and a 
^d e^ple to the young. More kvish displays of affection^ 
suielUng the face, as the Chinese say—would he highly improper. 

So, inevitably, espressions of love must be confined to the times 
when the couple can retire behind the curtails of the marriage 
bed. This fact has led the Chinese to coin a quaint saying: 

Ascend to bed, husband and wiffl. 

Descend from bed, reserved gentlefath^ 

An Indian woman remembrn this inddent from her childhood: 
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“I was allowed to go to my newly-married aunt and unde's 
Toom$. They did not mind my being there- While I examined 
things they fiirted with each alber^ and I had seen them Idss too. 
My aunt would say ^Carefulf The chUd!' But my unde would 
laugii. They were foolish, 

“■One day I asJced my mother why my uncle and aunt were so 
friendly in their rooms and so aloof outside among the family- 
She was angry mth me and threatened to forbid me their rooms 
if ever 1 repeated thingSn So i became very careful and silent, for 
1 bl?ed my aunt's rootns.”’®* 

Even the strict^ formal Japanese could unbend m private. 
“The Japanese man . * * loved, fondled^ and petted his wife^ no 
less than our Western husband doeSp But the laws of mor&lity for¬ 
bade him to pay much respect in the outward inanner.**^^ 

4 4 * 

The curtains thnt eoaoeal the Eastern marriage bed have not, 
its in the West, been penetrated to a great extent by scientlGo 
research, at le^t of the Emsey type* In some other respects, how- 
ever, Asians are mote communicative about their marital relation^ 
ships dian Westerners’ are. 

The Kama Sutra, by Vstsyayana, is one of the great classics in 
the literature of sexual love. Written with engaging franknesSj it 
lacks completely the prurient flavor of so many of the manuals 
of the West. Vatsyayana writes of the sex rela-Jionship of husband 
and wife with the enthusiasm and warmth of an artlsL 

It is too much to expect every Eastern married couple to ap¬ 
proach sex in this enlightened spirit There i$ much crudeness and 
much clumsidess in the sexual approach of the Aslan husband to 
his wife, for lie is ofteia very ignorant- On the other kand^ how^ 
ever^ the Eastern bride is not so hypersensitive as many sheltered 
and oveiprotected Western girls have been* The girl in the East 
knows what sex means. It is the gateway to the great goal of her 
entire life. She has no dread of pregnancy or of childbirth. She 
longs ardently for both. If in the process of attaining her heart's 
desire she should suffer a fltfle physical pain or dbcomfoit, what 
matter? The Eastern wife, in short* is not susceptible to sexual 
bauma. 

There is plenty of evidence that the Eastern wife enjoys her sex 
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Itfe. Miinxi indicates her husband s duty to cohabit with her. 
Reprehensible is the husband who approaches not fus wife in due 
season." 

The Indian woman i$ not geii?eraily inhibited about her sexual 
nceds^ Mira Bai, the Hindi poetess* expresses thus the wife's long¬ 
ing for her absent husband s lovemaldng; 

Apart from Roma, sleep does not come to me. 

Through the sufferings of separatron no sleep comes^ 

And the fire of love is Idndled. 


Without the light of my beloved^ the temple Is dark^ 
The kmp does not please me. 

Apart from my beloved* I feel very lonely; 

Tlie night is passed in waking, 

When will my beloved come home?®* 


Exactly the same situation is described in a Clunese folk song 
branslatcd by Florence Ayscough: 

Alone 1 keep wateb in empty bedroom, 

1 sleep wrapped m my clothes, 

Aod going out into the dream-world 
! eujoy uiijoD with you. 


As the story unfolds, her husband returns. 


Happiness, delight* cannot he expressedl 
Together within bed-curtains of transmuted gold,, 
We confide our mmcMt thoughts. 

A saying runs* Return frtnzi for distance 
Is better than joy of new marriage-'**®^ 


often said that among the bard-worfciqg peasants 
the villages* living in grim, desperate poverty, the sexual union 
^ us an wife is the only means of recreation, and that its 
tojoyment is enhanced becanse of the lack of other pleasures. An 
litdtim sociologist has thus expressed the man’s need; 

f I; ^ ® frustrated indfviduaL His ego 

completely dented hy the conditions under which lie lives. It 

^ some 

lone as ^ ^ert his biological dominance. Just so 

long as these people are forced to meet drudgery, famine, and 
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economic deprcssioiip so long will they be ni^tly driven into the 
conjugal embrace."^ 

Howeverj the conjugal embmee cannot be a nightly event for the 
orthodojc Hindu. Manu raises a warning finger: 

'"Sixteen days and nights in each month, with four distmet days 
neglected by the virtuous, are called the naturaJ season of women: 
of those sixteen^ the four first, the eleventh, and the thuteenth, 
are reprehended^ the ten remaining nights axe approved."* 

So it corner down to tea nights in the inenth—six only for the 
virtuous. And Manu is not yet finished: 

""He who avoids conjugal etnbraocs on the six reprehended 
nights, and on eight others, is equal in chastity to a hfo/iPMrdinfT.^ 

To those husb^ds who wish to gain spiritual merit, therefore* 
it cpme$ down to two nights a month. And if they would follow 
in the footsteps of Gandhi, they must eschew sex relations with 
their wives altogether. *"It is not proved to my satisfaction T he says, 
"that sexual union in maiTiage is to itself good and beneficial 

Gandhi was a veiy great man and is justly revered throughout 
India. But even a great man can be nustalcen on one point. And 
when he seeks to deny to married couples the joy of sexual union, 
the wisdom and experience of the East are against him. On this 
subject, Vatsyayana is ^ better guide. 

* * * 

■^Your wife is your closest friend;' 

This statement Is hardly typical of the Eastern concept of mar¬ 
riage. Yet It comes from no less a source than a Siamese work on 
Buddliism, in a chapter entitled "How to Live in This World."^ 
It was probably written by a celibate priest with no personal 
experience of married life. 

Eastern maimge is weak in the development of mterpcrsoaal 
relationships between husband and wife. The difficulty is that the 
Unquestioning obedience of the wife, and the rigid separation of 
their spheres of action, prevent any dynamic interplay between 
the two personalities. 

At one of our Indian semtoai^ we were trpag to explain mar¬ 
riage counseltog. It seemed hard to convey the idea. 

"What happens,* we asked, *wben an Indian husband and wife 
get tovolved in a serious quarrel?" 
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It do«n*t happen," wus the reply. 

“Put it this way then ” we tried again. “What happens when an 
In^an busied and wife disagree about something?" 

It doeso^t happeii;^'^ was the reply. 

Baffled, a^ked why it didn^t happen. 

“Because,** they explained, “the Indian wife has been trained 
childhood to look up to her husbund as a god. So in her eyes 
be can say no wrong and do no wrong,^ 

e gave up. Marriage counselingj in sach a situation, requires 
redefinition. - 

All Eastern marriages are certainly not like that. But many are. 
A Burmese friend put it to us like 

.. ^ ® over his head. He says to 

Im lajok at that black bird.’ She looks and says Tes, I see 
the black bird.’ For her the bird is black, because her husband says 

SOh 


This kmd of unquestioning obedience in the wife makes a mar¬ 
riage dull. That is what the Japanese husband has found out. His 
completely submissive wife bores him, so he seeks the stimuladdg 
company of the geisha, who is clever and provocative. 

Jap^ese women,’ says Professor Chamberlain, “are not iU- 
used; there is probably little of wife-beating in Japan. ncitl>er Is 
toere any Ze^a syrtem, any veiling of the face; rather it is that 
womeo are all tbeir lives treated as babies.**®' 

Tj^ « no doubt i^. But Japanese women are treated by tbeir 
husbands M ^bies because they are trained to act as babies; and 
are to act as Babies because it is considered diat 

^ “‘^st appreciated by a 
^sband So long^ t^ state of affairs remains true, marriage tL- 

khid‘S't^/''?® ? Mmradeship; oommdeship isn't die 

ki^ot r^tionship mto which one enters with a baby, 

l^drence to^adeship in marriage is the strict 
s^ai^on in the ^ of the husband’s and the vrife s ftmetions. 

li gentleman who was old enough to be a 

dwlared t^t never m his entire life had he been in 

no need, and no nght* to enter it. 

When tbe spheres of wife and husband are almost completely 
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$eparated^ the couple are provided with little or no opportunity to 
interfere in each others afiairs. This make^ for hannony—but it is 
the kind of harmony that is achieved hy keeping at ann'^ laigth. 

These elaborate arrangements have clearly been devised to pre¬ 
vent eonfiiet between husband and wife. They have succeeded 
remarkably weU. But in the process, they have deprived marriage 
of the very quality that* in the West, we value most highly—the 
rich, deep oomiadeship that grows up between a man and a 
woman who have learned to share life as free and equal partners. 
Oddly enough, it is only through the acc^tance of conflict, or at 
least of potential conflict^ that this khid of relatioriship can develop 
its fullest possibilities. 

4 

"When my husband is angry^ I keep cohn^ You see, when one 
becomes fire^ the other must be water.**^ 

The Siamese wife who said this had hit on a technique that 
Western couples might find useful. 

What we wanted to Icnow^ however, was whether the Eastern 
wife ever became fire^ and if so, what happened? 

We raised this question in a Bombay seminar* An Indian 
psychiatric social worker, trained in the U-S-A., had inv^gated 
the matter. 

"It is almost impossible,*' she said, '"for an Indian wife to express 
cfiridsm of her husband To do so would bo to go completely 
aga£n$t all her training. She does sometimes develop strong feel¬ 
ings of frustration and hostility—we know that But she bottles 
them up. The only way we can find out about her mtemol frustra¬ 
tions is through the psychosomatic symptoms she produces**' 

In short, when the Indian wife becomes fire, she does not break 
one in flames. She smolders inwardly until it mates her ill. Indian 
physicians have told us that when the situation becomes intolera¬ 
ble she commits suidde. 

Suidde was, of course, the traditional way out of intolerable 
trouble for unhappy Chinese and Japanese wives. Indeed, the 
threat to take her life was the strongest caid a wife could play in 
an effort to secure justice, A family tended to lose face when the 
wife of one of its sons committed studde. 

However^ thse are extreme cases. Most vdves saw to it that 
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their situatioa did not become despetutcv In the East and West 
alike, every astute woman knows that there are subtle way$ of 
getting round her man. The Eastern woman, for whom subtlety 
was the only method available, has ac<jnlred ^eat skill in this art. 
As a wife in Ceylon expressed it, woman need not be educated 
to know how to get on haritionioii^ly with her husband- tf she is 
gentle about it he will come around to her point of view."^ 
Though be is a rare bird, the henpecked husband is not wholly 
unknown in the East. A Chinese vendor of cakes, in the effort to 
make his waares specially attractive, offered them for $ale to the 
accompaniment of this little song: 

The man who eats fears not his wife; 

And the woman works better aD her 

The Chinese name for a submissive husband is faici che ting 
tetig^ which means “Kneel and hold a candle on his head+** The 
idea is that he prostrates himself on the ground and acts as a 
candlestick for his wife while she works.®* A more humilinting 
picture of a husband would be hard to imagine. 

There is a delightful old Korean folk tale about a magistmte 
who, feeling that his wifes dominatioQ was beconiiiig intolerable^ 
sununoned a meeting of all the men under his jurisdiction^ 

He then asked all those who felt (hat their wives were dominat¬ 
ing them to take their places at his right hand^ while those who 
held undisputed authority in their homes stood at his left- 
All but one of the assembled company went to the magistrates 
right side. He then praised the one man. who was master in his 
own horne^ and urged the others to emulate him. 

After a moment the object of his praise, a weak-looking indi¬ 
vidual, interrupted the rnagistrate s speech* 

*Youj Excellency,^ he sald^ do not know what this is all about. 
All I know is that my wife, wfaeu I left borne thig morning, com¬ 
manded me at all costs to stay away from crowds. So when I saw 
everyone moving to yoiir right, 1 naturally obeyed her orders and 
moved over to your left."^ 

An Eastern husband dominated by his wife is in an absurd and 
impossible position. His mascuhne stntus is gravely damaged. In 
Burma they have a special term for the dignity and sanctity of a 
mans status. They call it his hpon. It is a wifes solemn duty not 
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\0 damage hex husband^s hpoUy and she will do so Wy in extreme 
circurnstaiices. A Burmese writer illustrates this with a story of an 
auDt of her$ who, after a serious quarrel with a brother-in-law^ 
threw over him a basin of water from the maternity chaiuber m 
the house. This was a double blow at his Apc?n—the throwing of 
any water would have been humiliating, but It was rendered par¬ 
ticularly so by having come from the room that no man could 
enter without defilemenL®^ 

A wife was likely to lose far more than she gained if she tried 
to play a dominant role in the marriage. An Indian illu^hatiDn of 
this is given by Savitri Devi Nanda: 

1 observed that the long struggle between Aunt Tara and my 
Uncle Yog was over^ After winning a omiplete victory over that 
lover-of-peace-at-any-piice, she had found its fruit empty and 
without meaning; for the peace-loving ones have a way of elud¬ 
ing the victor. Tho power that $he had gained over him had 
proved worthless as a goal in itself^ losing the most valued object^ 
the love of her husbancL Both seemed resigned. 1 never knew 
what they were thinking, for elders do not speak their minds be¬ 
fore the young. But this I did find out, that all things went half 
and half in their house. Half of it was furnished as he wished and 
the other half as she liked. There were two cooks, cooking in 
separate kitchens. There were separate baths and separate draw¬ 
ing rooms; one for hex and the other for my uncle.^ 

Aunt Tara's poKcy was disastrous. Her story is a solemn warning 
to Eastern wives. Perhapis to Western wives, loo. 

* * m 

The supreme manifestation of a wife's devotion to her husband 
was her fidelity to him. An unfaithful wife was not considered fit 
to live. 

“Should a wife, proud of her famdy and the great qualities of 
her Idnsman, actually violate the duty which she owes to her lord, 
let the Jong condemn her to be devoured by dogs in a place much 
frequented."^ 

This is Manu S approach to the subject. Elsewhere, however, he 
prescribes some lighter penalties—perhaps for cases where there 
were extenuating ctricunistoiices. 

In China, the woman was expected to deal Mdth the matter her- 
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Self, Any wife known bo have committed adultery was espocted 
to take her own. life. In Korea, the adulteress was not put to death, 
but lost her status as a wife and beeaine a slave.^* 

For the Japanese wif^ suidde was considered the proper action 
after mfidehty had been established. Thomas Bundell tells the 
stor^" of a nobleman who left his wife at hoiue while he was aw'ay 
On a journey. During her hushandV absence^ another gentleman 
of rank seduced her. 

On her husbands return the wife gave a grand feast, to whidi 
her seducer was invited as one of the guests. After all had eaten, 
the wife narrated the whole story to tlio assembled company, but 
without naming the seducer. She then begged to be put to death, 
dedaring that she was unworthy to live. 

Her husband and the guests tried to pacify her. But, suddenly 
breaking away from them, she rushed to the edge of the terrace 
and threw herself over the parapet. 

In the confusion that followed, the seducer escaped and rushed 
down the stairs. When the party arrived, they found his corpse 
alongside that of the wife who had been his victim. He had ex¬ 
piated his crime fay sharing her suicide.*® 

The dramatic nature of this story makes its acctiracy question¬ 
able. As a cautionary tale, however, it would meet with the fullest 
approval. It records the aotious that are considered to be correct. 

Laws requiring the execution of persons involved in adultery 
are seldom carried out in actual life situations. They do, however, 
demonstrate the grave nature of the offense in the eyes of the 
commimity* 

H ives Were expected to safeguard themselves from possible 
violation. The Eastern wife should avoid being alone with any 
olier man-even a zelalive. SpedaJ pieeauliotu should be taken 
when her man Is away from home. “While her busbaBd is absent, 
a wife shall sleep with one of her female relatives, and not alone/ 
says tile Padma purana. 

T^e devoted Japanese wife was even expected to blacken her 
teeth and shave her eyebrows, in order to make herself nnattrac- 
bVe and to demonstrale her fidelity to her husband.-'^ Faust says 
that the custom of blackening the teeth was still in vogue in some 
country areas in Japan in the xgao's/* We ourselves have en- 
countered it recently in northern Thadand. We suspect, however, 
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tliat the Wack enamel wa$ intended to cover up the disfiguring 
stiiins caused by the ohewing of betel nuti 

As a rule^ the prescrvatioD of her fidelity was not left solely to 
the wife. It ift-as hex husband's duty to protect her from danger. 
Says Manu, ''Women must, above all, be restrained from the 
smallest illicit gratificatioii; for, not being thus restrained, they 
bring sorrow on both families. Let husbands consider this as the 
supreme law; and let them^ how weak soever^ diligeatly keep their 
wives under lawful restricbons. For he who preserves his wife 
from vice, preserve his offspring from suspicion of bastardy, his 
ancient usages from neglectp his family from disgrace, himself 
from anguish, and his duty from violation." 

We have seen how the evil custoin of purdah was employed in 
India to attain this end. Fortunately for Eastern women, their jeal¬ 
ous husbands do not appear to have gone to such lengths as in 
the West, where girdles of chastity were at one time in vogue. 
Eric Dingwall has described these monstrous iron structures, fas¬ 
tened round the woman^s waist to cover her genitals. The depart¬ 
ing husband locked the girdle in place and took away the key. 
However, some ingenious wives managed to secure duplicate 
keys, and the ^rdles were even broken. One medieval writer 
complains that It is easier to keep a swarm of fleas in a basket than 
to keep the virtue of a woman under lock and keyl^* 

A more appropriate comment might be that, if a man regards 
his wife in this light and puts her under lock and key^ he deserves 
to be outrwittedl 

* « « 

In the East* marital infidelity did not mean e^ctly what it 
means in the West today. 

^Adultery is only a feminine vice. Copulation on the man's part 
is not his wifes concern, unless he sires a child. Then she must 
accept the child as one of her own household. ... No child in 
China can ever suffer bastardy^ as no man's offspring is an il¬ 
legitimate child,"** 

In Japan, also, husbands are free to indulge in ses relations 
outside the home. Indeed* the Japanese reeognbse a cleavage be¬ 
tween marital responsibilities and romantic love. As Knth Bene- 
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diet puts it, otie is the man’s majoT obligation, the other his minor 
relajtation.^s 

Yoko, a seveateen-yeai-old girl, learned: about this from her 
uncle. It vtill sound funny to you, but we men have a teadency to 
take to outside amours at times. The period is up to the individual, 
but when he has money and time to spare, he feels like mating 
love to some other girl, some geisha perhaps, even if he still loves 
his Mdfe as much as when they married."'*® 

He went on to advise her that, if her future husband ever be¬ 
haved in this way, Yoto should treat it lifce an attack of the 
measles. If you leave it alone it is cured and gone in a short time. 
So you'd bettor ig^one it.* 

Tins IS oasy ^dvico for a iEUi^ii to giv6“biit hinder for o. woman 
to follow. Behind the impassive mask of the Eastern wifes stoical 
ejcpresrion. the sorrow and humility of reiection gnaw at her 
heart, just as they do at any woman's heart the world over* 


You feiL^ with new lovcp 
And think me wot worth being with. 

My person is rejectedi— 

What avails it to care for what may come after? 


You cannot cdierisb me, 

And you CDuot me even as an enswy* 
You disdain my virtues. 

As ft pedkr's wares which do not sell^^ 


Is a widespread idea that it is easy in the East for a man 
to End erb-amatilal sexual outlets. In the large cities that is true, 
not nec^arfy elsewhere. Hdda Wemher. frum her close 
knowledp of Indian life, thus describes the situation: 

ft is ^e Aat F, (a Muslijn) can't live with his wife on 
account of her h^ltK. then it is either a life of continence or a 
second marriage for him. There is nothing in between, 

the West such a i»oblem wouldn’t anse-there'd be many 
nutlefr for a. man, whether he particularly liked them or not In 
a smaU town m India there aren’t. A man is supposed to stick to 
hjs wde, and th^ Is that. If he were to launch some amorous 

^ f standing, his Job, his friends, and 

maybe his caste. If Indian men want what is called a fline, they 
go to the nearest Westernized city, or more often to Bombay, to 
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Europe^ <Mr the U.S. The average ones^ I meai:L Bi&ees or rkh. 
mea^s sons b^ve otber ways at their disposal”** 

A dear distinction must be niade between a marded man^s 
amours with cxiDcubmes^ prostitutes, and geishas* and any attempt 
on his part to seduce another man's wile* Only the latter brands 
the Eastem husband a$ an adulterer. He cannot sin against his 
own wife. But he can very definitely* and very seriously, sio 
against the husband of the woman whom he seduces. 

This IS a grave offense, because it is one mao violating another 
man'^s rights. "Nothing is known In this world so obstructive to 
length of days,”^ says Manu, ^as the culpable aUezition of a man 
to the wife of another.” 

The man found guilty of adultery oornes under the harsh judg¬ 
ment of the law. Manu again says, ”Let the adulterer be placed 
in an iron bed well heated* under which the executioner shall 
throw lo^ continually, till the sinful wretch be there burned to 
death." 

Indeed, even death does not necessarily end his tonnentSk In the 
Buddhist Sanjeofia, or Myth of Hades, the man who had committed 
adultery has to climb a tree covered with prickly thorns, while a 
vulture continually attacks him and feeds upon his flesh.** 

Men of adulterous dtspositiou are strongly disliked in the East. 
They are like known robbers. They disturb the peace* and put the 
married men in the community in a state of perpetual anxiety. 

Manu gives some Indic^oias by which such men may be 
recognized: 

”He who talks with the wife of another man at a place of pil¬ 
grimage, in a forst or a grove^ or at the confluence of rivers^ 
incurs the guilt of an adulterous inclination. To send her flowers 
or perfumes, to sport or lest with her, to touch her apparel and 
ornaments, to sit with her on the same couch, are held adulterous 
ads on his part To toudi a married womnn on her breasts or any 
other place, which ought not to be touched, or, being touched 
unbecomingly by her, to bear it complacently* are adulterous acts 
TOth mutual assent"^ 

When such men are identifled, the community should be rid of 
them: 

*^Let the king banish from his realm men who commit overt 
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acts of sdult^us fnclmatiod, having punisted them with such 
bodily marks as excite aversioa," 


• * 


♦ 


There are marked differences between the marriage relation- 
sWp in the East and in the West. How do they compare in terms 
of the toppiaess which husband and wife find together? 

This is a very difficult question to answer. We have seen that 
not more than half of all marriages in the United States today 
bring happiness to those involved in them.” That is a very poor 
record. It is greatly influenced by the distorted and unreasonable 
M5>ectatioiis that millions of young Americans are bringing to mar¬ 
riage. As PoUods has said, "Marriage suffers most from our re- 
garding it as a failure whenever it falls beW a perfect score."*" 
In the East, men and women are more realistic. They do not 
ma^ primarily for happiness, but to fulffil their family and 
^al obligations. Any happiness that marriage brings is, there- 
4s a gift and not as a right This being so, the prob- 
abrhty is that far more couples are satisfied with their mamages 
m the East than m the West 


On the other hand, because of the serious limitatiaas under 
which ^stem marriages suffer, fewer of them are likely to bring 
the nchn^ and depth of fulfillment that our good Western mar- 
mges achieve. Nevertheless, there is plenty of evidence that the 
Ei^ has pn^uccd, m good measure, the qualities that mark truly 
and deeply happy marriages the world over. 

There is m the Wert a striking dearth of literature that extols 
fte jr^-s and delights of married life and married love. The sub- 
}ect of is f^hirad more frequently as a theme for syni- 

cism and nhaldry tlian for panegyrics. The East has its cynica] 

Cfarmher would probably be 
placed m that category-but on die other hand, some v«y heart- 
el and tender praise of marriage has oome from Asian sources. 

IhkT ® wnipetition in which material on 

this toeme ^ subimtted and judged in terms of its depth and 
sincerity of fcelrn^ the East would win first place. This mTy come 

a surprise Co Westem readers. 

We conclude this chapter with selections gathered from four 
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diSerent As^an cotmtries, to sdd to those that have already been 
given in the earlier chapter ca love. 

The Mahabharata^ from India, has this passage in praise of a 
good wife; 

A wife is half the man, hi^ truest liiend^ 

A loving wile is a peipetnal Jprirvg 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking he^viaily bU^; 

A sweetly speaking wife is a compabiOD 
In solitude, a father in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress, 

A rest in pamng tbrou^ lifers wilderness. 

From the Chinese here ^ a simple lyric describing how the wife 
of some great officer of state bewails her husband's absence and 
longs for the joy of his return: 

Ynou^ij^uo went the insects. 

And the hoppers sprang about. 

While I do not see my lord. 

My sorrowful heart is agitated., 

Let me have seen him. 

Let me have met him. 

And my heart will then be sbllei 

I ascended the luU in the south, 

And gathered the tuitle-fcMt fems^ 

While I do not see my lordp 
My sorrowful heart is very sad. 

Let me have seen him^ 

Let me have met him. 

And my heart will then be pleased. 

1 ascended that hiU in the south. 

And gathered the tbom ferns. 

While 1 do not see my l<wtl. 

My soTTDwful heart is wounded with grief. 

Let me have seen bimi 
Let me have met him. 

And my heart will then be at p^ce,®* 

From Japan comes a husband's description of how he look leave 
of his wife, A soldier, he is going to war. He does not expect to 
return. 
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■"nieii my wife cut off her hair at the neck, as ts the custom of 
a woman when her husband dies in Japan, One half of this we 
buried near the moon-gate in our garden; the other half she put 
carefully away to be kept untU her death. She was to wait until 
she could give my ashes honourable burial. Then she would be 
at liberty to lay her own weary body and confused mind to rest. 
We do not kiss in Japan. When I came away my wife and f 
bowed to each other many times, I could fee] each one of her 
heart throbs 

From Thailand here is a description of a husbands controlled 
but heartfelt tribute to bis dead wife: 

"Eight Buddhist priesu gathered round my mother’s body, 
which was resUng peacefully on a rosewood dais in the huge haa 
Her palms were dosed together above her bosom, holding a small 
bouquet of flowers and two sticks of incense, as it she were show- 
mg reverence to £/>rd Buddha, She was in her favorite dress, the 
^mbinatfon of light green and yellow. On her face I could stUl 
detect the gentJeness of her kmdjy smile- 

After the priests had finished their prayer to send her sotil to 
fte place of everlasting happiness, relatives and friends stepped 
in one by one to lay flowers around her and to wish her an eteraal 
blessing. Father was the first to say his faieweU, There were signs 

o OD his face* but, being a leamed man, he was well cop- 
trolled. 

“■You have been my faithful and beloved wife, I shall always 
be proud to have you in this world or in the next. May your soul 
find the path to rightfiousness/ 
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All marriages that come to an end are termiofited either by di^ 
vorce or by death. In the East, apart from a period in Japaiie$e 
history when the divorce rate reached phenomena proportionSj 
the vast Diajority of toarriages have ended with the death of one 
of the partners. 

The Hindu view of divorce springs from die rehgioiis nature 
of the marriage bond. In some respects it resembles the Roman 
Catbohc attitude in the West: 

"Because marriage is said to be sacred it is irrevocable. The 
parties to the marriage cannot dissolve it at will. They are bound 
to each other until the death of either of tbem."^ 

That is the theoretical position. However^ in practice the Hindu 
hushand could and did put away his wife for many reasons—for 
adultery, for drunkenness, for bad behavior, for disease, even for 
wastefulness- She remained legally his wife, but she was “super¬ 
seded,** He could then take another wife, since polygamy was not 
forbidden. So he had the advantages of divorce and remarriage 
in everything but name. 

No doubt Moslem influence played a part in bringing about 
this state of aflairs. All a Moslem man has to do, in order to be rid 
of bis wife, is to say "1 divorce you** three times. Something very 
like this seems to Lave been the practice in some Hindu com- 
munities; 

"In Hindostan the husband may divorce his wife ot pleasure. 
Says the divine Manu, The woman who speaks unkindly to her 
husband may be superseded by another without delay/ Let biin 
address her by the title *MotheT' and the marriage covenant Is 
dissolved. This is the only biU of divorce requisite.*^ 
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Attempts were inud^ howev^Tj to ]r€;$ti‘Rin r hiisb^Tid who briod 
to put away his wii^ for inefficient reason. Such a husband could 
be requir^ to put on tlie sidn of an sss, with the hairy $ide out, 
and to beg aims from seven houses* saying, *"Give alms to him who 
forsook his wife-"* No husband would wish to be involved in such 
a bumiliatkig procedure. 

For the Hindu wife, there were no loopholes. Said Manu, "Nei¬ 
ther by sale nor by desertion can a wife be released from her 
husband: thus we fully acknowledge the law enacted of old by 
the Lord of creatures. Once is a damsel given in marriage; this 
is done once for all and irrevocably." 

What this meant was that the principle of no divorce was ap- 
plied to discriminate against the woman. The unhappy Hindu 
wife,^ however badly she was treated, had no honorable way out. 

Frieda Hauswirth tells the story of a girl of si^een who sought 
her help thirty years ago. Mamed three years previously against 
her will, she had been kept in pwrdlflfi ever since. Her husband 
had infected her with venereal disease but refused to let her have 
treatment. 

She said i hate him, and I won’^t Live with him. If you wonT 
help me I will run away/ 

‘She looked me squarely in the eyes and I coidd see that she 
taew what that would mean, and that she Iield it over me, the 

ee Western woman, as a sort of draperate threatening appeal. 
Such running away without help and preparation, from a shel¬ 
tered niche In Hindu societyp could not possibly mean anything 
else but being driven tn prostitution.’** 

Assistance was given her* and later this sheltered Hindu girl 
helped to organize the passive resisfeoce movement Lq her prov- 
ince. In 1930 she was reported to be in another kind of seclusion, 
namely prison, for her activities! 

Happily all this has been changed by the Hindu Marriage Act 
® Section 13 of the Act states: “Any marriage solemtiiKed, 

whether before or after the commencement of this Act. may, on 
a petition presented by either the husband or the wife, be dis¬ 
solved by a decree of divorceThe grounds on which a petition 
may be presented then follow. 

In our copy of the Act, given to us in New Delhi by a Supreme 
Court law-yer in 1936 , the following note is added; 
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“This secHan is jevolutlotiaiy iti chaiacter so far as Hindu so¬ 
ciety is concemed. It introduces a sweeping change in the law 
governing Hindu marriages since time immemorial^ as laid dow^i 
from age tn age by the ardent law-givm and commentators dat¬ 
ing back to the era of Mann. These provisions ent at the root of 
the sacramental character anti irrevocability of a Hindu niariiage^ 
bringing it into line with the modem conception of marriage with 
a vengeance^'’ 

« * * 

For the Chiuese, maniage was not sacramental. Thus there was 
no difficulty In accepting the prindple of divorce. “If the husband 
and wife live together according to righteousness, they remain to¬ 
gether; if righteousness is no more, they should separate* ^aid a 
noted philosopher of the Sung dynasty. 

Confucius laid down seven reasons for which a wife could be 
put awny. These were incorporated into the legal code of the 
Manchu dynasty* They are; 

1. She is rebellidus toward her pareots-in-Iaw. 

а. She has failed to produce a son- 

3. She has been unfaithful to her husband. 

4. She has shown ^e^Qiisy toAvard her htisband s other women. 

5. She has a repulsive and incurable disease. 

б . She is given to hurtful talk and talebearing, 

7* She is a thief. 

There were, however^ three circumstances in wbich^ even 
though grounds e^dsted, the wife could not be put aside: 

1. She has mourned three years for her husbands parents* 

a. She has no family to which to return. 

3. She married her husband when he was poor, and now be is rich* 

These limiting conditions were obviously designed to safeguard 
the wife from exploitation. If she had mourned her husbands 
parents, this gave her an established place in his family. If she 
had no place to go, it would have been dire cruelty to cast her 
out. And it would have been a gross injustice if she had supported 
her husband in adversity, and he now wished to discard her in 
bis prosperityp 

There is evidence that in feudal and early imperial times, be- 
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fore the d^wn of the Gtiristian era* divor^sis could be arranged on 
the wife^s initiative. But later her wishes were regarded as of little 
importance, and only the husband could act 

When we speak of the husband actings however, we need to 
realize that he was often merely the tool of his family. It was much 
more important for him to please his parents than to please his 
wife. 

“If the son very much approves of his wife, but his parents do 
not like her^ he should divorce her; H he does not approve of his 
wife^ and his parents say, "She serves us well," he should behave 
to her LQ all respects as a husband—without fail even to the end of 
his life "5 

In China arrangement of a divorce did not involve any land of 
court procedure, "^If a man and a woman are incompatible of 
temperament they may separate, with the mutual consent of their 
two homesteads* and the woman return to her father's house. In 
such cases there is no need to refer the matter to the civil authori¬ 
ties, It is a family aGair, arranged by mutual good-witl ou the part 
of the only parties concerned."^ 

No doubt many abuses were made possible by this informal 
arrangement—yet probably not any more than take place in 
divorce-court procedures. It was left to tbe husband and his famdy 
elders to decide whether one of the seven legitimate grounds for 
divorce existed. But dearly they would not wish to offend the 
wife's famUy, as would eertaiuly happen if they sent her back 
without good reason. So in practioe a wife had some protecUon 
against expIoiCatiocu Her famUy could champion her if she was 
threatened with divorce on a trumped-up charge. On the other 
hand, if she was badly treated in her husband's home, her parents 
could put pressure on the family to armnge a divorce. Although 
the law formally allowed a Viife no rights of divorce, therefore, 
it was po^jhle for her to force the issue through her own family^s 
inter-^entioiL 

The evidence suggests that divorce in old Chlria was not 
nion+ A Wife who returned to her parents had little or no chance 
to rernarry* and her future prospects otherwise were bleak. Her 
children belonged to her husband's family, so she had to leave 
them behind. 

The poor man bad little mcentive for sendiiig his wife awuy. 
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because he would probably he unable to afford to maity another. 
The rich man could take a concubine and let his discarded wife 
remain. Polygamy and divoroe are alternative means of achieving 
the same end. In old China polygamy was much die more hu¬ 
manitarian course of the twon That this was recognized is evident 
from the existence of a strong public disapproval of divorce. 

With the coming of the modem era, divorce became more fre¬ 
quent in China, When a married man went to live and work in 
the city, and met a gir! there to whom he was attracted, she would 
hold out for marriage to him. No city girl wished to accept the 
status of concubine. So» to meet her wishes^ the man would be 
forced to make his traditinual wife submit to the cruelty and 
humiliatiQn of divorce.^ 

In Korea the “seven reasons and threo restraints* governed di¬ 
vorce, as in China. But divorce procedures were strictly super* 
vised Any man who put away his wife without adequate cause 
was liable to be publicly disgraced and beaten with eighty strokes. 
A wife, AS in China, had no rights. If she left her husband, even 
with just cause, she could receive one hundred strokes. If she ran 
away and remarried, death by hanging w^as the legal peaalty+^ 

« * * 

In the early years of the present century,. Japan had the highest 
divorce rate in the world, with the United States in second place. 

One reason for this was that the system for registering divorces 
was similar to that for marriages. All that was necessary was for 
the head of the family to remove the wife^s name from the family 
regiatef. It was therefore possible for the girls in*bws, on the 
slightest whim, to terminate her marriage^ In some cases, a young 
wife would discover that her divorce had been registered and 
that she had not even been informedl 

Here is an actual account of such a casei 

“A certain girl whom I knew was married some time ago to a 
man belonging to a farmer family in a rural village. Before one 
^eek had passed since their wedding ceremony took place, she 
was ordered by her family people to pay a visit to her parents' 
house, according to the custom pertaining with maniage^ When 
the innocent bride, however, was visiting her parents and other 
dear ones, she imexpcctedly found her trousseau, which she had 
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brought with her to her new home, being sent back to her parents* 
house. Following it, a messenger came to her parents" house from 
the bridegroom's house, informing her that she had been divorced* 
“The reason for her divorce was explained hy the messengert 
she was not in harmony with the family tradition. This story was 
told to me nearly one month after the incident* To my question 
of how the bride's family had negotiated with the bridegroom s 
family on this matter, 1 was iciormed that, although they asked 
the go-between several times to negotiate witli the other party^ 
the matter was sUll standing unsettled. She was ^3 or 24, and was 
still of marriageable age, and this was her first marriage* She was 
half resigning herself to her fate, with her qualification for mar¬ 
riage mercilessly negated in only ten days or so-*^ 

Another factor that encouraged divorces in Japan was that a 
married couple of twenty-five or over cx^uld terminate their mar¬ 
riage by mutual consenL No court procedure was involved. AH 
the couple had to do was to record their agreement to divorce in 
the Fftmily Registration Office. 

This meant that when a couple were married by arrangement 
and did not feel tndined to accept each other, all they had to do 
was to wait until they had reached the age of twenty-five, and 
then bring their union to an end* 

When divorce courts were set up in Japan, the main grounds 
were adultery, crime involving three years Or more of imprison¬ 
ment, cruelty, malicious rejection, and insulting behavior on the 
part of near relatives of the other party. 

It is significant, however, that adultery as an offense justifynig 
divorce applied only to the wife. There was some criticism of this 
unequal standard, but pubhc opinion was opposed to any reform. 
The discriinmatjon against the wife was explained on the ^ound 
that adultery committed by the husband does not directly affect 
his lineage:, but that adultery on the wife's part is generally a stain 
upon the family line. 

The informal approach to divorce hxis persisted in Japan* In iQfii 
it was reported that about 90 per cent of all divorces take place 
by mutual consent, without court action. When the couple fail to 
reach agreement, they may take the case to a Family Court, con¬ 
sisting of a judge and two or more "conciliators,* selected from 
citizens from all walks of life. Here they may be reconciled, or 
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they may reach agreernent to divorce by rnuttial coi^nt* Of the 
lo per cent of divorces submittecl for legal actioiir about 9 per 
cent are handled in the Family Court. The remaining 1 per cent 
are dealt with by the processes of litigation in the District Courter 

The frequency of divorce ui Japan has led to some ingenuity 
On the part of husbands. When the new laws made it possible for 
women to own property, men who were in business diBicnlties 
discovered 0 happy solution to their b'Onbles. The husband would 
settle all his worldly goods on his wife and then divorce her- He 
would then infoim his creditors that he had nothing with which 
to pay his dehtSj which was perfectly true. When the creditoi^ 
gave up the chase, the man would move to some other part of the 
country, remarry his: wife» and repossess his propertyl 

The custoro of adoption is also veiy^ widespread in Japann A 
tenderhearted husband, having divorced bis wife and finding her 
hurt and disgruntled, has been known to show his good wiil to¬ 
ward her by adopting her as his daughter! 

Examples of ingenuity in inaiiipulattog divorces are found all 
Over the world, and are not lacking in the East^ In Thailand, a 
man who wanted to divorce his wife could resort to the simple 
expedient of entering the Buddhist priesthood, which had the re¬ 
sult of leaving her high and dry. Lpater, when the coast was 
he could revoke his priestly vow’s and return to the world with 
the status of a single manl 

In India, the new Hindu Marriage Act gives as one groundfor 
divorce the fact that the marriage partner has ceased to be a 
Hindu by conversion to another religion. We found, that this pro 
vided a convenient way out of marriage for some couples; One 
would agree to become, for the time being, a Moslem. The 
would then undertake divorce proceedings. After one or both had 
remarried, the "convert* would decide to return to the faith of his 
fathers! 

Dlvorw has not* except perhaps in Japan and Java, necome as 
yet a mafor social problem in the East» Compared with the LFniled 
States, in whicli half of aU the reported divorces in the entire 
world take place,Eastern rates are low. Aslans find the e-ase 
and frequency of American divorces perplexing. Here is the report 
o-f a student from Thailand writing home front a college hi Ure 
United States; 
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""Divorce ca$e$ ^ire as numerous as traffic accideDts. la traffic 
accidents the msurance caiupanics cover the damages. Bat ia a 
divorce case, the husband is held responsible for alimoay. There 
is no insuraace company for divorce compensation. I do not think 
it is possible to establish one, if it is established it will soon go 
bankrupt. Many women earn their living by divordag and re¬ 
marrying. Every time they find a richer husbanch tbeir alimony 
capacity increases respectively.*^^ 

« « 

Among the many examples of unjust diseriminatioti against the 
female sex the world over* it would fae hard to find anything more 
ruthless than the traditional treatment of widows in some Eastern 
communities, 

A widow s troubles could begin early in life. Incredible as it 
may seem, it was even possible to be bom a widow! In Korea, as 
in China, pregnant mothers sometime$ formally betrothed their 
unborn children, if the boy died before the girl was bom, this 
made her technically a widow. If married later in life, her status 
would be that of a remarried widow, and not a maiden. 

This was, of course^ very unnsiiaL But in India particularly, child 
widows were by no means rare. Here are the figures given In the 
Census Report of 1921. 


Widows aged 1-5 11,893 

Widows aged 5-10 85.037 

Widows aged 10-is 23^,147 

Total 319,076 


It can be confidently assumed that these were most conservative 
figures^ 

The prevalence of (ndian diild widows was, of course, easily 
expLuned. As in Korea, the custom of eiirly betrothal, in a land 
where infant mortality rates are high, meant that a girl’s husband 
could die while he was cutting his first teeth At the other extreme, 
the Hindu readiness to marry young girls to much older men 
meant that a husband could die of old age while waiting for his 
child wife to reach puberty, 

Mrs. Hate, m an extensive study of Hindu women pubUsbed 
in 194B, gave some revealing facts about the widows in the group. 
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The average age at which they had become widows was twenty. 
The lowest age was eight, the highest filty-foui. The average 
period of tlieir married life was seven years^ Sixteen per cent of 
them had enjoyed no married life as such at all, and another 14 
per cent had lived with their husbands only one year 

It would seem hardship enough to involve a mere child in the 
bewildering experiences of widowhtiod. But that was only the be¬ 
ginning of her troubles h In addition, she might be held responsible 
for her husband s death, and the possibility of remarriage might 
be denied her for the rest of her lifCi. ^ 

In India there was a persistent tradition that a husband s de£^ 
could be caused by sins committed by his wife m a previous in- 
camatioti.*^ It is hard to quote authentic sources in Hindu litera¬ 
ture for such an idea* but wo find it clearly expressed in the l^ent 
of the king’s widow in a "tale from days of yore quot y 
Johann Meyer: 

"Hencef orwaid, O king, pitiable^ heart^withering agonies of soul 
will come upon me, that am without thee, thou lo^S’eye one. 
It must be that I, a wretched one, have [iri an earlier existence] 
sundered some that were mated; therefore it is that this portmg 
fram thee has befallen me+ I have io a former body tom ^ 
those that were intimately bound together; hence, O Icings has t 
sorrow taken me in its grasp, springing from my separation from 
ihee, and heaped up in earlier bodies through evd deeds^ 

Quite clearly, if the dead husband s family really believ ^ 
the widow was responsible for the loss of their son, she would 
in an unenviable plight. And even if the idea of her guilt was a 
vague oue that did not amount to a conviction, it could be a pow^- 
ful weapon in the hands of spiteful people who disliked the girl 
and wanted to penalize her^ 

# * * 

Whether for this cause or for some other, the Hindu widow's 
lot was often a miserable one in her former husband s 
"She becomes the menial of every other person in the ouse 0 
her late husband. All the harden and ugliest tasks are hm. no 
comforts* no ease. She may take but one m^l a day that m 
the meanest. She must perform strict fasls^ Her hair must 
shaven oflF, She must take care to absent herself from any scenes 
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of c^reiDony or rejoicing, from a marriage, from a religious cele¬ 
bration, from the sight of an expectant mother or of any person 
whom the curse of her glance might harm. Those who speak to 
her may speak in terms of Mntempt and reproach.'*^* 

Mrs. Hate, in her study, gives the following case histories of 
widows: 

X- 1 was only 13 when I unfortutiately lost my husbaritL Im¬ 
mediately I was tonsured. My husband owiaed a piece of land^ 
I was entitled to its rent, but my brother-in-law deprived me of 
IL After one year I went to stay with my sister* According to the 
ideas of those days every year they used to tap my velns^ so that 
I became weak I am now 70, and have passed all my life worfcmg 
for others, with prayer as my only consolation.'* 

2. My step-sister arranged my marriage with a man 37 years 
older than myself. 1 became a widow three years after marriage. 
My father-m-bw settled a sum of money on me, but I am entitled 
to its meagre interest only. Moreover my husband owned two 
shops which were taken by my nephew. He ptomised to give me 
an allowance every month, hut never kept his word. How am 1 
to maintain myself?'* 

3. *I was only nme when my present misfortune fell to my lot 
Though young, I was tonsured and had to beat my chest for the 
whole year^ My mother-in-law and husbandV sister pocketed the 
money that had been settled on me by my father-in-law* If I had 
refused to give my consent, they would have given me poLsonl 
After some months my parents brought me to tbeir house. 1 trained 
myself and became a teacher. Now I am mdependent’^" 

These were particularly unfortunate cases. They illustrate, how¬ 
ever, how the widow was open to exploitatton by her foimeir 
husbands family. It is significant that, in the group of widows 
investigated by Mrs. Hate, only 16 per cent had continued to- live 
in the homes of their former husbands. Forty-eight per cent had 
returned to their parents* The rest were living atone, some of them 
in desperate poverty. 

The devout widow was not expected to complain under these 
I^dships. On the contrary, she should welcome them. Says Manu, 
A faithful wife, when her lord is deceased, should emaciate her 
body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit She 
should not eveu pronounce the name of another man* 
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"Let her continue till death forgiving all mjuries, perfonmng 
harsh duties, avoiding every !;eusual pleasure, and cheerfully pmc- 
tisiQg the incomparable rules of virtue * 

The young ^vidow might endeavor to follow this ascetic rule 
and avoid sensual pleasure^ But the matter was nol alwajrs en¬ 
tirely in her own h^dSr In a rescue home in Bombay in which 
there were 188 vvidows^ it was found that seventy of them bad 
been seduced.*^ 

Giving evidence before the Joshi Committee, Sir P. C. Bay, of 
the University CoUege of Science and Technology in Calcutta^ 
said that when a man dies^ leaving a young viddow, she becomes 
"the common property of the entire village caste^ 

Many are on record where a widow was sent out to beg^ 
If she was youthful and in any way attractive^ this was only one 
short step removed from a life of prostitution. 

When, as a result of such exploitation, a widow became preg¬ 
nant, she was in a dire predicament, for her husband s family 
would consider this a terrihle disgrace. The Abbe Dubois says 
that, in this dUemma, the widow would if possible bring on an 
abortipn. If this failed, she would appear to set ofi on a pilgrimage 
to some distant religious shrine. In reidity she would seek refuge 
in some nearby village where she had a trusted friend, and remain 
there till her child was bom- She would give the child to anyone 
who would take it—or destroy it if she was desperate—and then 
return to her homen^® 

* m *■ 

For a young girl deprived of her husband^ the logical course of 
action would seem to be remarriage. This we take for granted in 
our modem Western culture. 

To the orthodox Hindu widow^ however* this was out of the 
^uestioiL, Manu says plainly, widow who, from a wish to bear 
children, slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace on herself here below, and shall be excluded from the 
seat of her lord* A second husband is not allowed, Ln any part of 
this code, to a virtuous woman." 

This applies not merely to the mature woman who has lived 
with her husband. It includes the betrothed child who has not 
even seen her intended spouse. The underlying principle was 
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that you could not Euale a gift of the thing twice ovce A 
girl who hud been given to a man^ e%'eii if she was at the time 
too young for him to live with as a wife, belonged absolutely to 
hicn and could not at any later time be given to aaotber.^^ 

Not Only did a remanied Hindu widow suffer severe censure. 
All her relatives likewise disgraced. In a list given by Manu 
of people who are to he shunned, and which includes the unchaste 
and the adulterousj we find "'the son of a twice-married woman,** 
and *‘the husband of a twice-mamed woman.* 

To reinforce this pointy Mann sternly warns men against any 
idea of marrying a widow* A Brahmin who did so would put him¬ 
self in the category of Haase* inadmissible men/' He would find 
himself boycotted and excluded from religious and social privi¬ 
leges in his community, life could be made well-nl^ intolerable 
for himh Cases are on record ip whi<di men who manied widows 
have had to seek police protection.®* 

Frieda Hau$wirth teUs the story of a case that had a happy 
endmg, A poor Indian youth, whom the fathers of eligible local 
girls carefully avoided^ found a man in a distant village who was 
willing to give htm his daughter in marriage- In due course she 
bore him a daughter. 

The relatives concluded that* smce the first-born was a girl, the 
gods must be augiy for some reason* Someone investigated the 
young wifes background and was horrified to discover that she 
had been a widow* She had been married at three years of ago 
and widowed at four—a fact that her father, aimDU$ to dispose of 
her, had concealed. 

Now the husband was threatened, unless he $ent bis wife away, 
with exposure. **Such exposure would inevitably have brought 
about outcasting^ which means the loss of all social intercourse, of 
work-in fact, virtual starvation and death for his child, wife, and 
himself.*' 

The poor husband was placed in a terrible dilemma. 

Stunned by the revelation, Kiron could pot find it in his loyal 
heart to cast aside these two beloved beings and retain for him¬ 
self the privilege of caste; nor could he face the terrible conse¬ 
quences of ostracism.*^ 

In his predicament he sought the help of a famous athlete, of 
great popularity, who lived in the district and was known to have 
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progT^ive ideas. The athlete annouDced a great feast in his house 
and invited aU the prominent Brahmins in the community. When 
the final dish of curry was served, it was brought to the guests by 
"this moTta] siiuier, the remarried widow." 

The Brahmins were in cx>H5ternatioo. To accept food from the 
girl's hands and eat meant being outcast along with her- The al¬ 
ternative was to Insult their host and leave the house. At this point 
the athlete placed himself threateningly in front of the door that 
was their only way of retrc&t. 

Tlie stratagem worked- "Without a word they sat down agam. 
and atCfc There was never ^gain any talk of outcasting the 

Obviously this story was not typical. Otherwise it would never 

have been told- , 

As early as 1856, the Widow Bemarriage Act was passed m an 
attempt to end the hardships of yoimg girls forbidden to inarr)^ 
Sustained efforts throughout the years that followed met with 
some response. In 1S87, the estimated number of widows in India 
was fort>' million. In it was t^veoty-seven imUion* 

In igaS, Gandhi used his great influence to attack this evU. 
In Young Inditl, he wrote: 

To torce widowhood upon little girls is a brutal crime for whkh 
we Hindus are daily paying dearly. * * - There is no wariwt in any 
thastra for such widowhood. Voluntary widowhood consciously a oplt 
by a woman who has felt the affection of a partner adds^pace an 
dignity to lifci sanctifies the home and uplifts refigion itself. 1 
hood imposed by religion or custom Is an unbearable yoke and e cs 
the home by secret vice and degrades religion. And does not e ou 
widowhood stink in one^s nostrils when one thinks of old and 
men over fifty taking or rather purchasing girl wives, sometimes one on 
top of another?^ 

Despite such vigorous championship of the cause of the 
Dws, progress was painfully slow. “The movement languishes^ 
wrote Hester Gray in the 1930^3;^ “and the idea of a widow, ev^ 0 
a child widoWj Tcmarrying is still extremely repugnant to Hin 11 
thought*^ Mrs. Hate, in her group of 111 widows, found that 
only two of them had remanied. Even today, and even in ^u- 
cated circIcSs the prejudice still lingers. An Indian woman, wnting 
in 1950 about a girls^ school reunion, relates this incident: 
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"Krishna wa^ accompanied by her beanttful elder sister called 
Vedvatij whom I had known in the early years in school. 

*Vedvati was a widow and dressed in widow's white robes. It 
made me almost ahaid to look at her: ont off from moving and 
throbbing lifOp she had the serenity of one carved In stone. It 
seemed to me that, standing apart from life, she was watching iis 
with the wisdom of all her 25 years. Krishna told us that she had 
refused all further offers of marriage tn fear that her second love 
might die just as her first one had."'^ 

So much for the widow. What about the Hindu widower? 

Manu says, '’A man whose wife dies before him must kindle 
sacred fires, and perform funeral rites. He may then Tnarry again, 
and again light the nuptial fire^ 

In fact, the devout Hindu was strongly encouTuged to remarry* 
The three aims of marriage were dkarma (religious duty)* prafa 
(ofiEspring), and rdii (pleasure). Dharma came first. It was the 
duty of the husband to offer the daily sacrifice in company with 
his wife, *"ls was only on the death of the householder that these 
obligations ceased. They were interrupted on the death of the 
wife, and hence the householder was enjoined immediately to 
take a second wife.“^^ 

For the widow^ no remarriage under any carcumstances. For the 
widower, remarriage as soon a$ possible, as a religioiis du^. Such 
was the teaching of Hinduism. 

Public opinion in modem India is in geiieraJ sympathetic to¬ 
ward the remarriage of widows. But among strict orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, we were told, tradition still rules. 

+ • * 

In China and Japan there w^as no legal or religious prohibition 
of the remarriage of widows. But there was a strong public opin¬ 
ion thatd in many cases, had virtually the same results 

Widow remarriage in China is discouraged. It is virtuous to 
refuse to ^drink the tea of two families.* If the widow insists, she 
goes through the gate with empty hands." She leaves her sons, 
and her property, behind. She nxay take her daughters, but if she 
does they lose all rights in the home into which they were bom."*^ 

The idea is that a wife should he so absorbed in her duty of 
pleasing her husband that when he dies life has no further mean- 
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Ing for her. "Woman is bom for tti6 service of man with her person, 
so that the wife draws out her life with her husband, and should 
die with him. Hence when her husband dies, she calls herself "The 
person not yet dead/ She henceforth is simply vvaiting for death, 
and ought not to have any de^e of becoming the wife of an¬ 
other."^ 

The duty of the wife not to remarry is emphasized in some of 
the stories coDected by Lu Hsin^wu in The purpose of 

the stories is to e::mlt the virtues of good women, and there are 
several that praise the faithful widow. One concerns a very beau¬ 
tiful girl who, after the death of her husband^ was urged by her 
family to remarry. She refused^ and emphasized her determina¬ 
tion by cuttiiig oflF her long tresses of black hair^ 

After a time, disorder broke out in the kingdom. Again her rela- 
tives strongly urged the girh for her own protectiDn, to take an¬ 
other husband. But her resolution not to remarry remained firm. 
In order to settle the matter, she cut off her nose and her ears!^ 

Notice the difference of emphasis here. The Hindu girl, even 
if she desired remarriage, would ho restrained by her parents. But 
in China it is the girl herself who is expected to turn a deaf ear 
to all pressures, even from her parentsp to marry again. 

This conflict between the widowed girl and her paren^ vdio 
urge remarriage is the moving theme of an old Chinese lync+ 

it Boats about, that boat of cypress wood. 

There id the middle of the Ho. 

With his two tufts of hair faUiiig over his forehead. 

He was my mate; 

And I swear that till death I will have no other. 

O M Others O Heaven, 

Why will you not understand me?®* 

The fact that remarriage was not actually forbidden, but only 
considered to show l^ck of virtue tu the widow^ meant that there 
were inevitably some defections. Very different in spirit from the 
above lyric is cyrucnl Chinese rhyme: 

A maid weds to please her clan. 

But a widow pleiises heiself. 

So if Heaven wants to rain 
Or your mother to marry again, 

Nothing con prevent iL“ 
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All the same, if there was not prevention, there was active dis¬ 
couragement. Some parts of the Chinese ooiintrvside abotmded in 
m^uments erected to the memory of faithful'widows who had 
refused to reinany. Thus the dead made their mute appeal to the 
living. 

In in China, there was no legal prohibition of remar- 

nage. But a widow who married again was considered guilty of a 
d^dedly unfilial act against her husband's family. One way in 
which this sentiment was expressed was to declare sons of such 
s^nd marriages legally unfit to occupy any official position. After 
the death of ^ng Sung-Jong in 189^ however, full freedom of 
remarriage, without censure, was accorded to widows.*^ 

„ Japanese call the widow rnibofin, which means literally 
the not-yet-dead-one" This reflects the Chinese idea of the 
brokenhearted wife waiting for death because life has no meaning 
Or er apart from her husband. It is even interpreted to mean 
t at she Ought to have killed hersejf in order to foUow her husbaod 

ipto e other worlds and that by failing to do so she has proved 
unworthy of him. 

A Japanese w'ldow was not und^ any obUgatino not to retnairy. 
She might, howei.'er. freely decide not to do so. If she so decided, 

she would cut off her hair. This was a sign that she had taken a 

^w ,0 ve alone for the rest of her life, as a tribute to her hus- 
band s memory.*- 

If these ideas should seem strange and harsh, we had better 
look m to our own Western tradition. Lecky, the historian, tells us 

t the Romans regarded second marriage as a sign of intern- 
P^C^ and greatly praised the widow who did not remany. 
The ^ection a wife owes her husband is so profound and so 
pure that It must not cease even with his death; that it should 
^de and consecrate aD her subsequent life, and that it never can 
be transferred to another object . . , Examples are recorded of 
om^ sometimes in the prime of youth and beauty, upon 
the d^i of their husbands devoting the remainder of their lives 
to retirement and to the memory of the dead."^ 

^ Christian heritage similar attitudes may be found. 
Terhdlmn thundered about the iniquity of the dfgomi, or twice- 
mam^. Md St. Jerome wrote, “She who has been twice married, 

oug s e an old^ and decrepit* and poor woman, is not 
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deemed worthy to receive the charity of the ChunLh, And if the 
bread of charity is taken from heTp how much more that bread 
which descends from heavenl"^ 

+ * * 

In traditioDa] Eastern thinking, the duties of a widow follow 
logically from the duties of a wife. These are epitomised in the 
story of Savitii in the Mohahharata: 

V^Tiat bcfaUs the wedded husband sUH befalls the f&ithful wife. 

Where he leads she ever folIawSp be it death ar be it Life, 

The widow, in short, had really no right to be alive at all. With 
her husband's departure, her claim to continued physical exist¬ 
ence was at best tenuous. She belonged to him^ was an integral 
part of his being, and apart from him she had no true existence. 
The sacrament of irkarriage bound her to him irrevocably. 

Out of this concept, deeply rooted in Hindu bought about mar- 
riagCp sprang one of the most awful rites ever practiced in any 
human culture—that of suttee. The woman who took part in the 
rite was the Safi—the True One. As a token of her complete devcN 
tion to her dead husband, she ascended hi$ funeral pyi^ and 
voluntarily perished in the fiames that cremated hi$ dead body. 

The Western mmd cannot understand suttee, and the psy- 
chology behind it, if it is merely viewed as a disgusting pagan 
practice. To the Hindu it appeared as a supreme act of heroism 
and spiritual devotion, like the noble self-sacrifice of the early 
Christian martyrs* The following story, going back little more than 
thirty years, eloquently makes the point: 

“The head of one of the few colleges for women in India re¬ 
tired after 25 years of service. In a country wbere fewer than two 
■women in a hundred can read and write, graduates nf this college 
represent a high degree of selection. Her girls represented for this 
American teacher her lifers achievement They joined together to 
give her a farewell present 

“Chie group bought a painting. It represented, they $aid, the 
highest ideal of Indian womarihood. It would carry a message 
from her students to her friends in America. 

“It was a picture of a Sati. Lurid crimson fiam^ writhed and 
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coiled about an Indiao woman whose face was set in an ecstasy 
of renimdatioiE^^ 

The veneration of these educated Indian girls for the Sati can 
be inteipreted by reproducing an eyewitness account of the 
rite itself. Major-General Sir W. H. Slceman, in bis memoiis, re¬ 
lated the fallowing storys 

On Tuesday, Nov. 34th* iSag, 1 had an application fmm the beads 
the most respectable and most extensive family of Brahmans in this 
dis^ct to suffer this old woman to bum herself with the lemains of her 
m Ummed Singh Upadhya* who had that morning died upon 
the banlcs of the Nerbiidda+ . . . 

On Saturdayp the in the momingp I rode out ten miles to the 
and found the poor old widow sitting with the dhejS round her 
head, a brass plate before her with undressed rice and Bowers, and a 
ootonui in each hand. She talked very collectedly, telling me tlat "she 
had (fetemiined to rain her ashes with those of her departed husband, 
and should patiently wait my permission to do so, assured that Cod 
would enable hfi'r to sustain life until that was given^ though she dared 
not eat or drink." 

Looking at the sun^ then rising before her over a long and beautiful- 
reach of the Nerbudek river, she said calmly; soul has been for 
^e days mth my husband's near that sun; nothing but my earthly 
ii left, and this I know you will m time suffer to be mixed with 
the ftshes of bis in yonder pit, because it Ss not in your oatuie to pmlong 
the miseries of a poor old woman." 

Ha^g satisfied myseil that it wcmld be unavailing to attempt to save 
her hje, 1 sent for all the principal members of the family, and con^ 
^nted thai she should be suffered to hum herself if they would enter 
into engagements that no other member of their family should ever do 
t le san^ they all agreed to, and the papers having been drawn 
out m due form about mid^iDy. I sent down notice to the old kdy, 
who seemed ^trondy pleased and thankful. 

The cetem^es of baihing were gone through before three, while 
e wood and other combustible materials for a strong fire were ced- 
cct and put into the pit After bathing, she called for a pan {betel 
ea / an ate it, then rose tip and, with one aim on the shoulder of her 
elde^ and the other on that of her nephew, appmached the Hite. 

I had^seetri^ pkced all round, and no other persmi was allowed to 
approach witbn £ve paces. As she rose up fire was set to the pile, and 
it was i^antly in a blaze. The distance was about igo yards. She came 
on with a calm and eheeritil countenance, stopped once, and, casting 
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ter eyes upwaidSp said: ^'Wty have they kept me five days from ttee, 
my tiisbandP'* 

On coming to the sentries her suppaiters stopped^ she walked cmce 
round the pit^ paused a mpment, and, while muttering a prayer, threw 
some Gowers into the fire. Then she walked up deliberately and steadily 
to the brinkp stepped mtu the c?entre of the Game^ sat dowup andp lean¬ 
ing hack in the midst as if reposing upon a ccmchp was consumed with¬ 
out utteriDg a shriek or hetraying one sign of agony,** 

m * m 

CoDtroversy has raged as to whether or not mittee was an an¬ 
cient Hindu prachoe, enjoined in the sacred writings* 

The soldiers of Alexander the Great, in the fourtli century b.c,, 
are reported to have found widow-bamiog practiced in the Rmjab. 
From then until modem times, according to Edward Thompson, 
liistanjces have been cited by a long sequence of ^e^witnesses.*^ 

Hindu pundits say that in their sAuiStras, or sacred bocks, suttee 
h not commanded, but only commended. There is one case of a 
Sail in the Ramayana and several in the Maliabbarala. But Meyer 
csonsiders these to have been added by later editors. ^'Asserbous 
that it is the duty and nature of a good wife to follow her lord 
in death can be found often enough in both pccmSp but they yield 
no proof, since they all might be refeired to later revisionr^ 

Other passages from the sacred writings seem to encourage the 
widow to follow her husbands body into the fire. But the view of 
the best scholars is that the original text has been tampered with. 
As one commentator says dryly, “'Few false readings have had 
consequences so fearful.*' 

There were several reasons that, once the custom of mtiee was 
established, gave it support. One ancient authority, at the time 
when wives were apparently given to poisoning their husbands dp 
a disturbing scale, considered it to be a strong deterrent against 
such dastardly practices- There is no doubt that a wife, if she 
knows that her husband's death would also be the occasion of her 
own, would have the strongest possible incentive for keeping hun 
alive! 

Another r^on often given was the husband's fear that his wife 
or wives might be taken by soim other man after his death, which 
^ould be humiliating and disturbing to his spirit. There is evi¬ 
dence that the dead man*s relatives sometimes put pressure on the 
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widow to submit to suttee because they were afraid of the venge- 

an^ of his ghost if hii property was thus withheld from him. 

But the main reason was imdoubtedly the idea that the hus- 
hand needed his wifes ministries in the other world, and that it 
was her duty to follow him and continue to serve him there. “We 
may look on surtee, says £dward Thompson, “as almost inevita¬ 
ble horn the premise of Hindu sociology and religion, that the 
husband stands to the wife in place of the Deity."** Dubois makes 
e^lially the same point when he says that “It was considered an 
e^ntery to the memory of the deceased, and as an evident mark 
^ ® want of that ardent devotion which a woman owes to her 

ns and, when she showed any reluctance to accompany hfa body 
to the pile."** 

One reason that may have prompted the widow to choose eat* 
fee was that the alternative was so uninviting. An English lady 
j ahject misery of Hindu widows consid- 

^ t it would he merciful to revive the custom of euttee as a 
hunmitariaa reforml Rather than languish in ht»TT.{ii:.»Tn T. and 
d^tution for the remainder of her days, a spirited woman might 
prefCT to p^h gloriously. And the Sati did indeed end her life 
m a gurative, as well as a literal, burst of dasling limelight: 

The widow who mounted the pyre passed from the condition 
ot a ^ner to one of beatificationr her dying curse or blessing had 
absolute power and unfettered course. After hex death prayers 
made to hex qiiiit, and three prayers were sure of fulfillment, 
er ying redeemed her ancestors from hell, and she enjoyed 
ev^lasting communion with her brd. 

Evttythmg conspired to point the widow along one path—that 
wmch ted to the red glow of the funeral pyre. After the death of 
a 1 there was so much pomp and noise of applause, and about 
the memory of such praise and exaltation, that often a psy- 
c t^gical intoxication upheld hex till she had passed beyond the 
reach of succor. The intoxication was of the spirit, not of the bodyj 
^ e compulsion was texrible, being the whole tremendous, 
impalpable weight of famihar traction and of expectation. These 
things hid from her the fate awaided her. And the upward race 
^d roar of the flames and the shouts and music of the spectators 
drowned any voice of agony from the fire."** 

In 1867, a gentleman named Mi. Ewer was quoted hy the Cel- 
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cutta ReT7ieii> ^ neatly swtiiiinrLzmg the benefits of the custom: 

“The son was relieved of the esp^iise of inaidtaiiiing a tootheri 
the male relatives came in at once for the estate which the widow 
would have held tot her life; the Brahnims were paid for their 
services and were interested in the maintenance of their religion; 
and the crowd attended the show with the savage mendment 
bibited by an English cto-wd at a boxing match*^ 

He might have added that even for the unhappy lady this was 
a glorious, if painful, hour. 

* * • 

A rite that was attended with so much pageantry, religious 
fervor, and public enthusiasm was not easy to suppress. 

The British Government* however* could hardly be indifierent 
to Such practices^ In South India particularly suffee was a source 
of embarrassment because the funerals of rajahs were events of 
almost unbelievable excitement with hundreds, and even thou¬ 
sands, of wives and concubines being dragged shrieking to the 
immense funeral pyre and consigned, struggling, to the devouring 
flames. Some Portuguese missionaries reported one mammeth sut- 
lee at which they claimed that eleven thousand worriea were 
sacrificed; despite the respect due to their religious piwitioUj the 
figure was believed to be greatly exaggerated. 

A disturbing fact, too* was that suttee was by no means always 
a voluutaiy act of renunciatiori on the part of the widow. Some^ 
times it was forced upon her imwiUingJy. 

Such a case was reported in detail in 179^- ^ Brahmin had died* 
and his wife was taken along to be bumed with his body. All the 
previous ceiemonies were performed; she was fastened on the 
pile, and the fire was kindled; but the night was dark and rainy. 
When the fire began to scor^ this poor woman, she contrived 
to disentangle herself from die dead body and* creeping from un¬ 
der the pile, hid herself among some brushwood. In a little while 
it was discovered that there was only one body on the pile: The 
relations immediately took the alarm and searched for the pc^r 
WTctchj the son scon dragged her foitht and msisted that s e 
should throw herself on the pile again, or drown or hang 
She pleaded for her life at the hands of her own son, 6 

eJared that she could not embrace so homd a death—but s e 
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pleaded in vain. The son urged that he should lose his caste, and 
therefore he would die, or she should, Unahle to persuade her to 
hang or drown herself, the son and the others present then tied 
her hands and feet and threw her on the funeral pile, where she 
quickly perished.”^- 

Another feature that occasioned much coneeni was the age of 
the wives who were being involved. Three cases, reported early 
in the nineteenth csenhiry^ involved child wives only eight years 
old. 

Within the Portuguese territory of Goa^ suttee had been strictly 
prohibited as early as the year 1510. But the British had hesitated 
and taken no dedrive action. 

Even when action ti>as taken in 1813, nil that was done was to 
insist that rtrtiee would be permitted only if the rite was per¬ 
formed in strict accordance with the shostr^. Each case had to 
be announced in advance, and government officers had to attend 
to ensure that all was done decently and iu order. 

To the embarrassment of the British^ this apparent seal of o®- 
dal approval gave the custom a great boost. In the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, the figures went up steadily. In 1615 there were 378 c^es, 
in 1816 there were 44a, fn 1817 the total leaped to 707^ and in 
1S18 it reached 839. In four years, under British supervision, the 
number of Satis had more than doubled! 

When the Hindus were taken to task for thus abusing their 
privileges, they put all the blame on the Moslems. Unattached 
women were so unsafe, they declared, that it was best for them to 
preserve their honor by being burned to death after their meJe 
protectors had died. 

Clearly, firm action was necessary. After some delays ^ a policy 
emerged* In 1829, two years after his appointment as Govemor- 
Ceneral of India, Lord William Bentinck issued Begulalion XVIL 
which made it a homicidal act to bum widows or to bury them 
ahve* 

The reference to burial was Intended for the Telugu-speaking 
area of South India, where a curious variation of suttee was prac¬ 
ticed. Instead of placing the dead husband's body on a hmeral 
pyre, he was seated at the bottom of a deep pit dng in the earth. 
On an adjoining seat his widow took her place. Composed and 
calm, she remained seated thus while the earth was shoveled back 
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into the pit. In one case that has been described, the widow rais^ 
her hand above her bend. After her liead bad been covered with 
earth, she continued to wave her hand to the spectators above, 
until Boally the moving hand was covered also. . i, 

The Regulation of iSag was immediately successful, mainly be- 
cause the weight of enlightened Indian opinion was on the side ot 
the reform. However, a few iUeg&l suttees continued to be pr^ 
deed, and cases were reported every year up to 1913* Even “ter 
that there were occasiona] secret celebrations of the ancient nto, 
and reports of such oelebradon come in sporadically even at the 
present time. Here is an account of several recent cases. 

“A lady in Gwalior who was 22 and happened to be a third wiie 
of Mangilal became a sati on his death on 17 April ^ P®*" 
suasions to move her from her resolve—even an appeal in name 

of her young son—were of no avail. A crowd estimated at 
thousand gatliered at the cremation ghat and stories of 
about the incident started. Another very recent case was report 
from a village in Jaipur district. Men were reported to ave 
lauded the woman and her path to the pyre was slrew-n with 
flowers. In order that the hand of the law should not comw down 
too heavily on tlie persons concerned, a child of 7 made to set 

Ere to the pyre."^* ,, ^ , 

The strange practice of strffee may now be said, for pm ^ 
purposes, to have vanished from the Indian scene. Yet ® 
still holds a peculiar fascination for the Indian woman wto takes 
pride in her Hindu traditions—the idea of wifely devotion t 
goes to the utmost in self-sacriflce. Here is Imjw' one ucat 
dian woman expressed it in 195^- 

“I am a descendant of Satis and proud ot them: they ^ 

those who buried themselves alive, for that had been or i en, 
but those who had survived tbeir widowhood only for a spaced 
a few davs, then died slowly because the will to live had ceased 
with the death of the beloved. To them love had come as some^ 
thing terrible but lovely. My grandmother said in old days they 
did not talk of being in love nor of faithfulness, nor ^ ^ ey swear 
eternal love; she said that the SflW died as she bad lived, insepara 
ble in death as in life from her husband. 

‘Tliere were two Setts on my fethers side and one on my moth¬ 
er's, but we still had a living Sufi in our house, an aunt. About iS 
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years ago^ m an epidemic of plague^ the news arrived that her 
husband s sister lay 111 * Her mother-iii^Iaiw in a frenzy of fear sent 
her son to go and visit his sister* The sister recovered but nest day 
the brother lay lil, and the day after he died. My aunt^ his wife, 
has kept his rooms |iist as he had left them the day before; his 
turban lies in a glass case^ as he had laid it; so aJso the clothes and 
the cane. A lamp bums night and day under the painting of a tail 
young man about 2S years old; beside it in the evenings can be 
seen the middle-aged wife with greying hair; once a beautiful 
young woman, now a shadow. The young man in the painting 
seems more alive than his wife, the living dead 

+ * 4 

Nowhere else in the East can the religious fervor or vivid 
pageantry of the suttee ceremony be matched. Yet it would be a 
mistake bo assume that the devotion unto death of the Indian 
widow has no counterpart elsewhere. 

Should a girl in China lose her betrothed, or a young wife her 
husband, she is highly commended if she takes opfum or in some 
other way contrives to follow him into the unseen world. Outside 
the walls of many Chinese cities, sis well as in some public streets, 
I have frequently seen monumental arches erected to perpetuate 
the memory of young women who have killed themselves sooner 
than oudive their betrothed or their husbands.”*® 

The story of Chang Sbih, a betrothed Chinese maiden, is worthy 
of a place alongside the noblest example of a Hindu Satfs de¬ 
votion: 

A girl of Chang Shih hy name^ was shortly to be marriedr Her 
bridegroom, to whom she had been betrothed in early chOdhood, sud¬ 
denly died. The parents dreaded to tell her of this sad fiict,^ but Chang 
®hlh, sensing that sometlung was wrong, asked what the troiihle might 
be* Her mother replied, weeping, that he, who was to have become 
son-in-law of the house^ had closed his eyes in death. 

Yhe young girl ttuified quietly and left the room, expressing no eino- 
tion. Presently she reappeared. Gold hair ornaments, powder, and 
rouge, had been bid aside. She wore, instead of silk gauze skirt and 
brocaded jacket, a long white coarse cotton gown* Black hair hung 
loose upon her shoulders; her pale face was strained and set. The 
mother, horriEcd, exckumed: How is it that you who are still a miidL 
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appear thus ai a widow?" She tried then Id ooiufort her daughter ex¬ 
plaining that a new marriage would shortly be arranged, Chang Shlh 
replied: “My mothers vol^ speaks, the thoughts are not my 
Can 1 , your daughter^ g^ve myself to another man when my huswmd 
has gone, aU lonely, to the Yellow Springs?^' Conrinoing she begged that 
the vved^ng be not oanoelled, that at the time appointed, seven lys 
bter, she might sit in the bridal chair and, escorted by the spirit o 
her husUmd, go to his home^ 

Marriage of two spirits or of liviiig girb to the spirits of men 
are not rare in China and always bring renown to the f^ili^ con¬ 
cerned. In this case everyone was delighted and prepnratiortf nr t e 

wedding were completed. r 

Tn Shantung, w^here these events took places it is customaiy or 
grnom to proceed to the home of the bride seated in the scarlet bncUd 
chair. This is followed by a green official chair which he uses oo the 
retiini louitiey. The groom is roeeived with g^eat ceremony^ and is 
troduc^ (o everyone present esoept the bride, wham he is not a ow 
to see- When she is ready to start, the farewell ceremony 
plished, tlie red sedan chair containing ihe bride is cam , e 

^een, now occupied by the groom, follows, and the prooe»ion returns 
to the house of the groom where tie maniaBe «»icmony takes place. 

On Chong Sbih's wedding day all was accomplished according to 
ritual, the only difference being that, instead of a living bridegjtMun. the 
p'fii iBiri, B strip of white paper, bearing his name smd age an e 
important woids, fing ujei-seat of the sool-was placed in the 
for the Bret joumey, and occupied the green choir on the way back 
Arrived at the grooiD^s house the p tn' ttJei was placed in e 
where family and friends were waitiiig ta receive the young ^ 
the wedding ceremony joining the living to the dead was^pmonn 
Chang Shih, elaborately dressed as a rich young bride, paid ^ neces¬ 
sary reverence to Heaven, Earth, to the ancestral tablets ^ her new 
family, and finally to the Ii>dng members of tliat famUy in order of sen¬ 
iority. Then, redriog to what should have becu her bridal chamlwr. she 
laid off the wedding dress and appeared in the sack cloth of a ow- 

Weeks filled with sad and onemus duties paaed. They devot¬ 
edly performed by the virgin widow of a man whom she had never 
seem FumUy the burial day dawned. A long file of le clad ^timers 
accompanied by the widow threaded the fields to a newly me e giuve. 
The coffin was lowered. To the surprise and horror of the widow 
threw herself into the grave and lay face down upon the eo^. Fiz¬ 
zled, the mourners stood at first in silence. respectftiJ of grii^My 
relatives urged the young woman to arise- She merely rep " . y 
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place IS by my husband. Fill up the grave,** Thinkbig to hijmor her 
each mourner:^ according to custom sprinkled a hiuidfid of earth upon 
the coffin and the prostrate form. Having done this ever^Dnc went away 
leaving the widow to her strange vigii 

An hour or two later relatives returned to supervise die filling of a 
grave which they expected now to find occupied by the coffin only. 
They were mistaken. Chang Shih^ prone in the fiXUVCp lay dead.’*® 

Three hours" Journey by train from Seouh Korea^ near die resort 
town of Yusong, is a place kncwo as the “Rock of the Falling Flow¬ 
ers.*" The story goes that, more than a thousand years ogo^ Korea 
was divided into three Idngdams, struggling with each other for 
supremacy* Finally one kingdom, with Chinese military aid, con¬ 
quered and overran the others* 

In the ruined casde on the rock three thousand women assem¬ 
bled. Their husbands had been killed or taken to China as slaves* 
They knew they would never see them again. As a dernonslraticiii 
of their devotionp the three thousand, decked in theix gayest gar- 
mentSp maxched to the edge of the precipice and threw themselves 
into the river below.^^ 

When it comes to suicide, the Japanese yield to no other peo¬ 
ple* Stories of Japanese widows who chose death, rather than to 
live cm after their husbandsp are not lacking, indeed, some wives 
have demonstrated a zeal that went even further: 

"^One or two women committed suicide when their husbands 
were posted abroad to Manchuria or China on active service. Their 
spirit was highly commended, since thedr purpose was to free their 
husbands" minds from any worries which might have distracted 
them from serving the Emperor.*’*® 

The tragic and terrible story of the devotion of the Eastern 
widow to her dead husband raises many searchiiig questions. We 
ore wont to d^cfibe our marriage in tbe West as "^love marriage,* 
and to consider many Eastern unions as arrangements of mere 
conventence- Yet what is love? Although custom and duty left 
many widows in the East no nltemativc but to suffer and even to 
die, it would be a grave injustice to explain all their sacdBces in 
these terms. In many, many cases the widow walked into tbe fire 
proudly and by deliberate choice. This was her way of show'ing 
the depth of her affection, her devotion, her fidelity. It was a 
strange way^ and to us a gravely mistaken one. But leaving aside 
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the inappropnflteness of the action, and looking 3t the motiveT 
dare we say that the$e womea of the East knew less of true love 
than their VV^estem sisters? 

* * * 

Let us Include this rather somber chapter on a lighter note. 

There were, of course, perfidious widows in the East. To illiis* 
trate their subtle ways, here is a story told about Chuang Tzu, one 
of China's ancient plulosophers, and a contemporary of Aristo e. 

Out walking one day, he eocovintered a woman in widow's garb. 
She was busily employed in fftnfliDg a newly made grave. Chuwg 
Tot turned and asked her what she was doLiig+ She t 
that her late husband had made her promise that she woul not 
take a second husband till the eiirth on Ins grave was dryl 

The philosopher, wha was also a magician, flicked the fan a few 
times and^ presto, the i^ave was dryl The woman thanked im 

profusely and hurried eagerly away; j r j 

On his way home, Chuang reflected on tills incident and found 
himself assailed with torturing doubts as to whether his wife mig t 
not behave in a similar way. He decided, for his own peace o 
mind, to put her to the test 

He feigned death, and was in due course put in a coffin. He 
then magically changed himself into an attractive young 
proached his wife with flattering advances, and proposed mar¬ 
riage to her. , 

She accepted him and began at once to make preparations, ^ne 
put on the red wedding robe and prepared >viiie for the ^^ebn- 
tion. At this point Chuang, in the role of the young man. feigned 
lUness, and appealed to her to get him medicine^ or he won le- 
The only cure for his conditioo, he assured her, was the hmia of a 
man recently deadn 

The distracted lady rushed to her husband's coffin to procme 
the essential ingredient for the jneciicine. As she opened e w in 
lid. the young man vanished, and Chiiang sat up and loofcfid re¬ 
provingly at his wife. What did she mean, he asked her sternly, 

by this behavior? . 

The quick-v^itted lady wos equal to the occi^ou. With reas- 
suring smiles she explained everything. She had found h^self un¬ 
able to believe, she said, that her husband was reaUy dead. She 
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thought that, if he revived, it would delight his heart if she were 
to welcome him back to life hi her wedding ^ii]ient$. So ^he bad 
donned the red robe before opeoiug the coffin. 

And the wine, what was that for? he asked bitterly. That, she re- 
pUed immediately, was a precautionary measure. If she had been 
mistaken, and the body was decomposed, the wine would have 
served as a dUslnfectantl 
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nrhc puipose of mairiage is creatioo. No matter how bless^ 
with happiness die man and the woman are in their relation, the 

marriage is a failure if it is childless."^ i b* * 

This Chinese saying would apply equally to all t^i^nal East¬ 
ern communities. Marriage that turns out to be unlrui^l deteats 
its primary purpose. As we have seen, it is of supreme importance 
that a man should have a son. "Then only is a roan says 

Manu, “when he consists of three persons united; his wife, himselt, 
and his son." 

Untfl this vastly important event occurs, everyone waits ^ 
iously. Not only the young married couple. Not only the 
of the family. In the unseen world, the ancestors wait tM, . o ^ 
ing can be more unfilial than to be without posterity. This a e 
unforgivable sin against the spirit of the ancestors. The ea ru 
the living writb an iron hand.*^ 

From the wedding day onward, the idea of fruitfulness is up¬ 
permost in the minds of ^e couple. Nora Wain describes t e 
nese custom of serving the nuptial supper for bride and 
before they settle down for the wedding night, oa a a^y s 
basin turned ujwde down. The supper itsdf iucludes son an 
dau^ter dumplings."’ 

if the bride does not soon become pregnant, an awkwaM situa¬ 
tion arises. Something is wrong. The ancient Hebrews beheved 
that pregnancy was not simply the result of sesual union, but r^ 
quired also direct dlrine intervention. God opened the womb, 
showing thereby His favor toward the wife.^ Confucius, in "Spring 
and Autumn," expresses the same idea: “There has ne^ 
birth without the collabomtiou of Heaven. God is t e ea or 
aU men." 
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The wife who does not bear children, therefore, is in serious 
trouble. At worst she may believe that a divine curse re$fcs upon 
her, since die supreme blessing bestowed upon wotnaukiitd is 
withheld from her. At best, she will be embarrassed and uncom¬ 
fortable^ knowing the disapporntment her husband and his family 
are bound to exx^erieuce. 

MiUicent Pommerenke writes of Indian wives being stoned by 
the people of their community because of their imbdity to bear 
childreii.^ That is certaialy not typical It is not unusuaJj however,, 
for a childless wife to be returned to her parents. 

Into view on the horbon came two figures, moving very slowly* I 
went On with my pounding. The figures grew larger every^ time 1 looked 
up, and then when they were stUl a fair distance away 1 recognlsced my 
daughter. I had seen her only once since her nmniage, and since then 
over a year had passed. 

They approached slowly^ as if their feet were somehow weighted. 
Something is wrong, 1 thought. Young people should not walk thus. 
And when E saw their faces the words of welcome 1 had ready died 
Timitteied. 

In silence Ira Jcnelfc at my feet I raised her up quickly,, with hammer¬ 
ing heart. '"Lei tis go ! said. “You must be dred." 

Ira entered obediently. Her husband stood sdifiy outside. 

"Mother-m-law,* be said, ”1 intend no discourtesy^ but this is no or¬ 
dinary visit You gave me your daughter in raaiTiage. I have brought 
her back to you. She is a barren woman.” 

“You have not been rnanied long,” I said with dry Lips. "She may yet 
concesve,” 

“i have waited five years,*" he replied. “She has not borne in her first 
blooining, who can say she will conceive later. I need sons.*’ 

Ira was sitting with her face in her arms. She looked up* and her 
mouth moved a little, loosely, as if she had no control over her lips. She 
was lovely stilly but straiD and hopelessness had shadowed her eyes and 
lined her forehead. She seemed to back away as I went lo her. 

'"Leave me alone. Mother. I have seen this cnmlng for a long time. 
The teaUty is much easier to bear than the hnagirun^. At least now 
there is no more fear^ do more necessity for lies and concealment*^* 

It is good when the rejected childless wife can go home and 
find refuge there. Otherwise, the streets await her. "Our houses,'* 
said a Bombay procuress, “are filled to capacity wiA young girls 
who have been forced into our profession because society has no 
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other place for them. To be sterile is the only shames you bear 
the world within your womb."^ 


The childless do not give up easily. Too much is at stake. 

Rebgion is the first natural source to which the wife turns. Per¬ 
haps, if she can End favor in the eyes of her gods, they will grant 
her conception. Praying women are a cJ>aracteristic feature 0 
Eastern temples. They pray, no doubt, for many blessings. But 
most of all, they pray for fertility. With pathetic fervor they mate 
their offerings, spending their slender resources freely in the ho^ 
that this great bounty may bfi vouchsafed them. The priests w 
direct the sacrifices of childless women are seldom idle. 

In fanner times, according to Etubois, the priests occasionally 
intervened more directly. 'There are few temples where the pre¬ 
siding deity does not claim the power of curing bairenn^s In 
woinen. On their arrival^ the women hasten to disclose the object 
of their pilgrimage to the Brahmins. The latter advise them to pass 
the night in the temple where, they say, the great Venkateswara, 
touched by their devotion, will perhaps visit them in the spirit. 

- . . The follomng morning these detestable h>T>ocriles, preten - 
tug complete ignorance of what has passed^ make due enquiries 
into all the details; and having congratulated the woiti™ upon 
the reception they have met from the god, receive the wt 
which they have provided themselves and take kavc of 
after Mattering them with the hope that they have not taken meir 
journey in vain. FuUy convinced that the god has deigned to ^e 
intercourse with them, the poor creatures return home enchanted, 
flattering themselves that they will soon procure £or their hus¬ 
bands the honor of patemity."® 

If rehgiou faOs to have the desired effect, the despairing ^ e 
may give her husband a concubine, thankful that he is in a p^ibon 
to retain her os well, despite the fact that she has proved hei^e 

to be a liability. u u j j- 

A particularly serious difficulty arises when the husband les 
without issue. The worst of all disasters has befallen him. His line 

is cut off in the land of the living. 

Yet all may not be lost. Desperate sihiations call for desperate 
remedies. One solution has been to bring in a biother or o er 
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near kinsmoD of the husband to beget a child on his behalf. This 
15 the eTpianalion of the oirious custom of the ^evirate," of which 
we find instances in the Old Testament. The widely 
stood story of the sin of Onan^ in Genesis 38 , is an ex:eelJerit il^ 
lustration of this custom. Er, the firsthom son of Judah, is dead. 
Tamar, his wife, is left withont an hek. 

And Judah said untu Onan [Ers younger brother]. Go in unto 
thy brothers wife, and perfonn the doty of a husliands brodiGT 
unto her, and raise up seed to thy brother. Now Oiuin knew that 
the seed should not be bisj and it came to pass, when he went in 
Unto his brothers wife, that he spilled it on the groiind, lest he 
should gi%'e seed to hJs brother* And the thing which he did was 
evil in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord slew him." 

The sin of Onan has been variously interpreted. Some have 
identified it as rnasturbation; otliers as coitus intermptu^. Clisirly 
it was neither. His sin w^as that he practiced a wicked deception. 
He pretended to perform the sacred duty of the hvir. But by prac¬ 
ticing withdraw'al he avoided giving Tamar a child—because if she 
ad home a son to Er^ diis child would have taken precedence 
^er Onan and his own wife s children in the line of succession. 

us le committed the dastardly act of cutting off his dead broth¬ 
er s line in order to secure a better inheritance for himself. 

The story goes on to describe how Tamar, thm thwarted, in the 
end succeeded, by disguising hersdf as a common harlot, in be^ 
wmmg pregnant by Judah himself. In this way, to her great credit, 

s e secured progeny for her dead husband, and saved his line from 
extinction. 

w practiced in some parts of the 

*"ri 1, ^ Manu gives the following directions; 

n t 0 ailure of issue by the husbEind, the desired offspring 
may e procreated, either by his brother or some other sapinda 

VlaT >^**1*^" c duly authorized; sprin- 

^'1 ^ butter, silent, in the night, let the kinsman thus 

^ seiiond by no means, on the widow 

or ohtidless wife. 

. and Japan, it was a conimon practice to adopt into tlie 

*u‘’w die SOD of the childless man, 

perform the necessary' sacrifices to the 
Was straining the principle erf succession a good 
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deaL While it is logical to suppose tlmt a brothers seed might serve 
a man who codd provide nose of his own, since both have the 
same origtoal ancestry, it is quite another matter to bring in alien 
seed to continue the family line. However, where nothing else can 
be d()ne, a poor solution may be better than none at all. 

If a Chinese or Japanese wife produced only daughters, her 
husband, having no other means of begetting sons,, might adopt 
as a son the prospective husband of one nf his daughters. Such a 
boy %vas ca^Ued yoshi, or foster son. He came to live in his wife's 
home, and was integrated into the life of the family^ In many in¬ 
stances, how^ever, once the yoshi had done his duty and produced 
a son, he was cold-shouldered out of the household and finally 
persuaded to agree to a divorce, for which if necessary he was 
suitably rewarded. In recent years the function of lias he- 
come so unpopular that young men wi ll i n g to perform it are 
harder iuad harder to find. 

One relatively modem Chinese couple, w'hose union was not 
blessed with cliildren, w^ere repeatedly urged by the husband's old 
mother to bring in a concubine in order to meet the deficiency. 
This they did not vvbh to do. They preferred the idea of adoption^ 
So the wife announced that she was at last pregnant, and went 
off on a long visit to her modier's distant home. On returning to 
her husband, she padded herself well to suggest that tire arrival 
of her baby was imminent^ Arrangeincnls had meanwhile been 
made with a doctor that, as soon as a foundling child was availa¬ 
ble. the wife would go to the hospital. The appropriate day came, 
and she deptirted with her mother-in-law'^s best wishes. When (he 
wife returned witli the foundling child, the old lady was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, and exclaimed, “He is a charming boy, 
and exactly like his father!" 

These complicated arrangements all introduce awkward and 
disturbing elements into the life of the family^ and have often beea 
the cause of much trouble. That they have been necessary at all 
testifies eloquently to (he central importance of the fact (hat has 
been the very foundation stone of the patriarchal system—tha( at 
all costs a man must have a son, and that every other consideration 
in the life of the family must >aeld to tliat paramount necessity. 
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The expectant mother in the East is a very happy person, Her 
ideas about what is taking place within her body would, howeverp 
strike a modern Western mother as dradedly quaint. 

“The woman," said Mann, *"is considered as the £eJd« and the 
man as the grain. Vegetable bodies are formed by the united op¬ 
eration of the seed and the Reid. . . . Whatever be the quaiit)^ 
of the $eedj scattered in a field prepared in due season, a plant 
of the same quality springs in that fields with peculiar visible 
properties. 

Certainly this earth is called the primeval womb of many 
beings; but the seed exhibits not in its vegetation any properties 
of the womb. 

On earth here below, even in the same ploughed field, seeds 
of many different forms^ having been sown by husbandmen in the 
proper season, vegetate according to their nature. That one plant 
should be sown, and another produced, cannot happen." 

In other words, the wife is carrying her husband^s child—quite 
literally. She contributes the substance for its growth, but not its 
essential, individual essence. 

Tins concept is widespread—and not only in the East. It w^as 
basic to Hebrew" thought about reproductionH^® Leckvj the his¬ 
torian, finds it among the ancient Greeks, and sees in it the basis 
for the concept of woman's innate inferiority. “The inferiority of 
women to men was illustrated and defended by a very curious 
physiological notion, that the generative pOAver belonged exclu¬ 
sively to men, women having only a very subordinate part m the 
production of their childrenRoman and Christian writers (in¬ 
cluding St. Thomas Aquinas) refer to the same concept. 

Fortunately^ Eastern women do not take too much to heart the 
idea that their function in motherhood is little more than that of 
an Incubator. The vessel is an honorable one, and shares In tlie 
glory of that which it contains. “In some cases," says Maim, ‘^the 
prolific power of the male Is chiefly dfstingoished; in others, there- 
eept%icle of the female; but, when l>oth are equal in dignity^ the 
offspring is most highly esteemed/' 

The pregnant wife enjoys great prestige. Of China, Nora Wain 
says* Stranges seeing that a W'oman carries a child, congratulate 
her At such tinies, the most honorable plat^ at every table is hers 
by right^i^ 
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A pregnant woman who procures an abortion Is tncludcJ by 
Mauu among those who must be shunnedp and is classified along 
with the wife who has struck her husband—a monstrous action for 
any Hindu woman. Even if a pregnant wife has coinmitted some 
serious faulty or even broken the law^ she cannot be punished until 
her child is born, A pregnant widows, for examplCj caiuiot become 
Sttti until she has been delivered. 

AJthoiigh the Eastern mother-to-be believes that she contributes 
nothing of her essential sell to the Childs she considers that she 
has vast and awesome potentialities for influencing it while it Is in 
her womb. Consequently, many rules, some of them based on the 
wildest superstition; are carefully observed. In China the wife was 
taught never to lie on her back, and not to laugh loudly. She should 
not eat food with a bad flavor^ or anything not properly cut up* 
Hashed-up food is liable to give the child a careless disposition. 
The mother should do nothing carelessly. She should not sit on a 
mat that was not straightj or look at clashing colors, or e\^il sights, 
or obscene pictures* She should hear no obscene sounds^ listen to 
no gossip* She herself should use only refined language* She is 
urged to read good poetryand particularly to be told beautiful 
stories before she goes to bed at night, so that she may dwell on 
them as $he sleeps. She should think lofty thoughts and take great 
care not to lose her temper. If she fulfills aU these requirements, 
her child will be bom physically, men^ally and morally perfect. 

tn particular, a pregnant woman must he kepi away from any¬ 
thing that has to do with death. Nora Wain gives an illustration 
of this; 

found the women of the Wong homestead in tearful agitation 
because their Elder had given the order for his burial cloths to 
be stitched. While I waited, he came in through the Orchid Door. 

"On the approach of the Elder, bis wife motioned the two 
young women of the Family, who were pregnant, to leave the 
court where we were gathered, as women concerned with the 
beginning of life must not loiter where consideration is given to 
the end of Life'js pilgrimage."'^® 

Nowadays we are sophisticated enough to know' that most o 
these ideas have little validity, because the mother's mental in¬ 
fluence upon her unborn child is virtually nil. Most of us, however, 
would agree with the man who said, "I would rather be borne by 
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& inother who had fbllowtjd these rules th^ by one who had dis- 
regarded them.” And we can understand the dilemma of the Clii- 
nese ladyp ofiermg suggestions for her daughte/s behavior during 
pregnancy^ when she remarked, ”There are many creeds and 
many religions. We do not know what is really helpful to the soul 
about to be bom. So it Is best to use all the advised methods to 
safeguard a child s entry into the wgrld.**^^ 

However^ not all the methods advised were harmless. A mother^ 
iu-Iaw in India, for example^ might starve her son s young wife, in 
the belief that this would result in a smaller fetus and so make 
birth easier. The result, all too often, was the enfeeblement and 
even the death of both mother and ehild. 

* * * 

Dignified is the status of the pregnant wife. But when her hour 
is come, she is a dangerous person to be near, 

Througliout the E^ist the idea of malevolent influences as* 
sociated with ehjldbirtli is widespread. 

A Ifcighly qualiGed Indian physician of a generation ago, Dr^ H. 
Suhrawardy^ gave a vivid account of how these superstitious ideas 
hindered the processes of nature: **in; a great many homes in India, 
especially among the Indians of the higher castes, the puerperal 
woman is looked upon as unclean. Her touch necessitates a bath 
of purification^ and therefore the worst and the oldest beds, and 
such bedding os could be thrown away after the event* are used, 
and the most useless lumber*rciom of the house is chosen as the 
lying-in apartmenL Sepsis, puerperal fever, infantile tetanus* and 
otlier microbe diseases take their heavy toll. After childbirth the 
poor mother is denied Cod's light and fresh air, and even cold 
water. The windows and doors, such as there may be in that small 
room, arc kept shut and securely fastened; and olthciugli ventila- 
tion is totally obstructed* and there are no fireplaces and chimneys 
in Indian houses* yet a fire is consttmtiy kept going inside, and a 
Small taper is kept lighted day and night to ward off the evil 
spirits. Instead of a clean accoucheur or a midwife, a dirty low- 
class woman, with long and filthy nails and fingers cramped with 
du^ rings, made of base metals^ is requisitioned to usher into life 
the helpless mfant who is the hope and future of the connby. 

In the vitiated and unhappy surroundings which I have at- 
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tempted te describe, the poor woman who has undergone the 
trav jifk of childbirth is incarcerated and given hot fomentations 
to her body and made to drink decoctions of various "^heating* 
vegetables and dried fruits from three weeks to forty days. During 
this period the infant is never brought out of the room of horrors, 
for fear of the evil eye, tlie Dain or village mlch, and the evil 
spirits. It has always been a wonder how, under such conditionSp 
mothers have ever escaped cent per cent mortality^ and why our 
Very manhood has not ^en exterminated or dwarfed to the low¬ 
est possible ebb by the blight of these harrowdng surroundingSr 

One of th^ most curious of all Asian customs is the “'mother- 
roasting^' practiced in Thailand- Here is a descriptioii by an Eng¬ 
lish physician: *^They called it yu fai (to stay with the fire) p and it 
consisted of bringing a brazier of lighted charcoal to the bedside 
and keeping it as near to the patient's stomach as she could bean 
It %vas said to *dry the womb.* Often it raised huge blisters, and 
when the skin was covered with thein and ihe patient could stick 
it no longer, they turned her over and blistered her back. This 
treatment went On for two or three weeks. It caused great suf¬ 
fering but it was tlie custom, and custom to them was sacred. 
That anyone should dispute it would never have entered their 
heRds.”^“ 

A native of 'Thailand describes the procedure in more detail: 
“We built a bed out of bamboo strips. Underneath the bed %ve 
kept the charcoal dimly burning, Motherp lying on the bed, ap¬ 
peared like a fish being roasted. I could nol see the reason why 
she had to torture herself Ihus. But the people at that time be¬ 
lieved that a maternity patient had lost a considerable amount of 
blood, and In order to keep her body warm, she must stay near 
the fire for a weelc Mother become w'eak on account of the heat, 
and the baby was not healtby. We feared that it might not live. 
But fate is unpredielable- The baby survived.'^* ^ 

Notice that, In these two acconnlSp the reasons given for the 
mother-roasting custom are different It is very likely that the orig¬ 
inal reason was not based on health or hygiene at all, but had 
something to do with keeping away evil spirits. These demonic 
beings, according to Eastern traditioUp take a peculiar and exces¬ 
sive interest In the process of childbirth. 

Nowadays, fortunately for Thai women, a hot-water bottle ap- 
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plied to the mother s stomach is usually considered an acceptable 
method of satUK^ing this curious old customl 

All these crude and barbaric pirocesses the Eastern wife en- 
dured, ns she endured childbirth itself, with stoic resignation. “A 
Chinese woman who approaches childbirth with fear of the birth- 
pains is considered a coward not worthy of life. Birth is a woman s 
careeri"*’* Chinese and Japanese women were expected to deliver 
their children In complete silence. A woman who cried out would 
sufier a serious loss of face. 

“She would have no one with her when the hour came* It came 
one nightp early^ when die $un was scarcely set. She stopped and 
stood up then, her sscythe dropped. On her face was a new sweaty 
the sweat of a new agony* 

It is come/ she said, 1 will go into the hoizse. Do not come into 
the room until I calh Only bring me a newly peeled reed^ and 
slit itj. that I may cut the child^s life from mine.' 

When he reached the house he went to the door of their room* 
She came to the door and through the crack her hand reached 
out and took the reed. She said no word, but he heard her panting 
as an animal pan^s which has run for a long way. 

‘^Vang Lung stood listening at the door to those heavy animal 
pants, A smell of hot blood came through the cracky a sickening 
smell that frightened him. The panting of tlie woman within be¬ 
came ^niek and loud^ like whispered screams^ but she made no 
sound aloud. 

Such grim, solitary endurance is not always the mle^ The Indian 
wife^ as we have seen^ was attended by a mid wife, tliou^ judging 
by some descripticins of the obstetric^ techni-ques employed, she 
might have been better o5 without this assistance! It was also her 
prerogative to have her mother in attendance.^'^ 

Because of the ceremonial uncleanness associated with child- 
birthp in some Eastern countries it was the custom in wealthy 
homes to $et aside a special room as the family birth chamber- 
There all members of the family^ throughout successive genera- 
tionSp first saw the light—or more aceurately, became dimly aware 
of the darkness. 

Some interesting customs are associated with the disposal of the 
placenta. There is a widespread belief that this should be buried 
under the entrance to the house^ Various reasons are given for 
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thiSj and seviernil nf th&m were quoted to ii5 in answer to inquiries 
we made^ One was that this kept away evil spirils—a useful reason 
for any Eastern custom for which no other good explanation is 
available. A more plausible idea was that the presence of the pla¬ 
centa at the door of the famiSy home created a mystical link that, 
later in life, would always tend to draw the child back to his or her 
birthplace. 

In a Japanese variation of tbis custom the placenta is put in a 
jar and buried at the gateway that opens into the grounds of the 
family home. In the cose of a son, it was burled inside the gale- 
way, because he would remain in the family. The placenta of a 
daughter was buried just outside the gate* because she would go 
forth from her home and become a member of some other family. 

Among some simple Indian peasants there is a cuiicnis belief 
about babies bom in the Westn Tlie reason their skin is wliitOj they 
say* is because immediately after birth the infant is plunged lo a 
bath containing a special secret ingredient. Westerners guard the 
secret of this ingredient closely* so it is not available to other peo¬ 
ple j whose skins ore therefore of darker coloisl 

4 4 « 

'"EveryTiVhcTe, the women and childten with babies strapped 
On their backs; the pregnant mothers of wha^ I call a three-in-one 
™one topside, one ^ongside^ and one inside , . * the children sent 
out to play with a big fat baby fastened to them like a crustacean 
shell; the smaller children with dolls strapped on their backs lo 
prepare them for later responsibilities—and the occasional woman 
who wears a child who wears a doU^®^ 

This picture from Japan could have a counterpart anywhere in 
the East. Only some of the details woiiid be different In India 
the mother carries her child astride on the hip^ and not on the 
back. But physical dosen^ to the mother, or to the elder sister 
who is deputizing for the mother, is considered essential for young 
children in the East; and for the first year at least* the infant is 
with his mother almost all the time. This constant loving protec¬ 
tion produces a deep sense of security. 

In our travels in the East we were impressed with the ertent 
to which fathers shared in the general cuddling and fondling th^t 
arc bestowed on small children. Though to his older children the 
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father may be distant and aloofp he often has bo inhibltTons about 
lavishing wann and tender affection on the infant. We have 
watched Eastern fathers playing with their babies with a freedom 
and spontaneity that would be rare among fathers in the West 

In the early years of life the child is not much subjected to de¬ 
mands or disciplines. The tyranny of schedules has not yet in¬ 
vaded the world of the Easlem mother^ She feeds her baby at 
the breast whenever he wants it, and is not embarrassed if this is 
in a public pbce. Weaning is late in many cases. Children may 
be given the breast for as long as five years. But often the arrival 
of another baby compels the previous one to stand aside m favor 
of the newcomer^ 

There is little rigidity in toilet training. It is not expected that 
a small child will behave like one who is old enough to follow dl- 
rectiotts. So little or no pressure is applied to the child in the at¬ 
tempt to malce him “"clean.” 

The small child^s freedom from inhibitions is encouraged by the 
fact that he is free to mn about naked. The climate of some East¬ 
ern lands, and the poverty of the people, conspire to favor this 
arrangement. Up to as much as seven or eight years of age, chil¬ 
dren of poorer parents may run about the streets and play without 
benefit of garments of any kind. 

There is a story^ told with minor vaiiatiotis throughout Asia, 
about the Westemiaed parents who took their small son from the 
city to visit oountr^^ relatives. While the grownups sat and talked^ 
the little boy in his city clothes was allowed to go out with his 
cousins and play m the village street. On die way home his par¬ 
ents asked him if he had enjoyed himself. 

"Tfes," he replied, “I had lots of fun* The children were very 
nice, and let me play their games.* 

Were you playing with little boys or little girk?'" he was asked- 

"1 don^t know^" was the reply* “You see I onuidn't teU, because 
they had no clothes on[” 

Early chUdhood is a time of ceremonies. There are rites con¬ 
nected with birth^ with the naming of the child, with the shaving 
OF cutHiig of the hair. Monu says the child sfaonld be carried out 
of the bouse for the first time at four months, to see the sun- and 
fed with rice for the first time at six mouths. In Korea a family 
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tefebrntfoa is held when the child is three weeks old^ and another 
whea he has completed the first hundred days of his 

The really important occasion p however, is the first birthday. 
This is usually celebrated by a party witli many guests. Gifts are 
brought for the child, who is dressed up for the occasion. In China 
this ts often the time when the child is expected to give the first 
indication of his future career. Beside him are placed objects sym^ 
bolizing the various trades and professions- Tlae one he grasps first 
will show the field in which he will later specialice. Ambitiotis 
mothers are not beyond offering a little vocational guidance at this 
point They will put a writing brush in a very accssible position 
in the hope that the little boy will be induced to pick it upn If 
he does, this is a sign that he is destined to be a scholarl 

At each of diese milestones in the child’s life the parents express 
their gratitude that he is still alive. In the West today the death 
of a child has become, thanks to our admirable health and sEuiita- 
tion services, a rare e^^enL But tlie picture in the East is, alas, very 
different Even in a relatively modem city like Rangoon, we were 
told that three out of ten children die during the first year of life. 
In rural areas the rate may be decidedly higher. 

In Indian cities, especially Calcutta, we have watched the 
steady stream of bearers canying the dead on rough litters to the 
btiming ghats, and noticed how often the sHU form was that of a 
child. In earlier days, when health services w^ere less efficient and 
famine came often, the child mortality must often have been 
appalling- 

Professor Headland, who lived in Peking, described the daily 
collection of dead babies that was once a feature of tlie city 
services: 

"If a baby happens to die, he is carefully wrapped up in a piece 
of old matting, if his parents are poor, and tenderly placed on 
Some street oomer, where he is picked up by the driver of the 
big black cart which a gentle but very big black cow is hitched^ 
and taken outside the city, where he and a large company of other 
small unfortunates arc btined side by side or one on top of the 
other in a common bole, without a mooument to mark his resting 
place. 

"I have seen that big black cow^ come down the street in Peking, 
morning after morning at about nine o clock, and I have seen the 
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niiin who went with the curt picking up tlio pathetic little pack¬ 
ages, and sticking them inio the back end of the cart as we used 
to pul wood on the farm wagon***®® 

When a child dies, it is a conmion belief th^t it has been tiiken 
by the evil spirits. To prevent this^ protective religions rites are 
performed» and charms given 6o the child to wear. Superstitious 
parents will be careful never to praise their child as clever or beau¬ 
tiful. He will be spoken of with contempt so as to encourage the 
predatory spirits to seek a victim ekewhere, "My brother was 
named the Red Lotus, But everyone called him "the ugly one' in 
order to fool the devils \vith the idea that he really was no good 
and that it was not worth their trouble to take him away.""'’* 

» * * 

The value placed on a child in the East is inevitably induenced 
by its sex. 

**Wang Lung stood listening at the door. When he cotild bear 
no more and was about to break into the room, a thm^ fierce cry 
came Out and he forgot everything, 

"Ts it a man?* he cried importunately, forgetting the woman. 
The thin cry burst out again, wiry, insistent. "Is it a man?' he cried 
again, TeU me at least this—is it a man?* 

*And the voice of the woman answered as faintly as an echo* 
'A man!" 

"He shook the old man's shcidder. 

*Tt is a man chddl' he called triumphantly. Tfou are grandfa¬ 
ther and I am fatherl' 

The desire for sons led to speculntion as to the possibility of sex 
determinaticin- ^^Sonie say,'* reports Mann cautiously, *that on the 
even nights are conceived sons; on the odd nights daughters; 
therefore let the man, who wishes for a son, approach his in 
due season on the even nights^ but a boy is in truth produced by 
the greater quality of the msUe strength; and a girl by the greater 
quality of the female.'* The idea tliat the vigor of the husband's 
performance in intercourse tends to encourage the production of 
male offspring seems to feinir in many cultures. We have encoim- 
tered it alsq in Africa. 

The Chinese had further ideas as to what InBuences the sex of 
the future child. One gentleman in Peking, whose wife had home 
him four daughters in a row, called in a geomaneer to inquire into 
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the i^fisojL The Chinese have a belief m what they tall /eng shwn^ 
a Taoist eonc^t of tJio fitness and balance of things in natiirep 
which they believe creates the conditions needed for favorable 
events. The e^qjert consultant examined the gendeman^s house in 
detail and found e^'erything in order. 

Baffled, he went outside. Suddenly he spied the duinney of the 
mission compound across the street. “Abr be exclaimed. “There is 
your trouble. The foreign devils have put up a chimney, and that 
has destroyed your ffing shtui^ Until that is pulled down, you M 
have nothing but daughters.*' 

The gentleman, great politeness, called on the missionaries 
and explained his distressing predicament. What could they do? 
The chimney was dismanded. This had the desired result. The 
gentleman s wife bore him two fine sonsl^® 

Since sons were sc eagerly desired, the arrival of a fir^t-bom 
daughter was inevitably something of a disappointment. This led 
to idea, in Hiodu thinting, that bemg bom a girl was the 
penalty' for some sia committed in a previous incarnation. We are 
girls because we dad something wrong when we were bving be¬ 
fore. S— is trying 60 get merit so that she may be a man nest 
time."^^ 

Dn Reddi, Deputy President of the Madras Legislative Council, 
spoke of the low estimation of daughters in a speech in 1928: "*The 
birth of a girl is Icacked upon as a great piece of misfortune, 
^^pecially if the parents are poor; the responsibility of finding a 
decent* suitable husband for her is already felt so keenly as to kUl 
even tlie paternal and the matcmal love, with the sad result that 
in many poor families girl children are neglected from the moment 
of their birth. In a few instances I have seen the girl babies allowed 
to die of sheer neglect by their parents/*^® 

This appears to have been specially true of Rajputana. Accord¬ 
ing to Fandita Ramabai, when the Rajput father heard of a 
daughter's birtb be announced to his friends that nothing has 
bcffl bom to him. The friends then “go aw'ay grave and qui€t.”=* 
The Book of Odes describes the similarly contrasting attitudes 
of Chines parents to male and female births; 

A son is bom. 

He is placed upgii a bed, 

And dothed with brilliant 
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A daughter is hom. 

They place her on the ground. 

They wrap her in couiman cloths.®^ 

In dire necessity, as we have seen, female children were dis¬ 
posed of by being put to deatli. However, this must not be taken 
to mean that they were unlov^ or regarded as useless. It was a 
desperate measwe resorted to when all the months sunply could 
not be fed, and someone had to be saciiheed. Under these clrcuni- 
stances a girl, being of lesser value, was more expendable than a 
boy. 

The Suzuld family was in desperate straits, “There were already 
four children, and in spite of the father's working hard from early 
tUl late the family was always hungry, and they were desperate 
at the prospect of an additional month to feed- There was no way 
to get more land. Or to extract more from the land they had. It 
was a problem to which there was no solution. 

“So they decided to ask the midwife to kill the child if it was a 
girl 

'’When the mother was in labor the midwife p'epared a piece 
of wet paper and wailed for the child to be bom. If a girl, the wet 
paper would be spread over her face, preventing breathing, and 
death would come. 

“It was a boy. And because of the idea of the predominance of 
men o%^er women, the baby could not be killed. But there wa^ no 
rejoicing, and the family w^as weighed down with a dark shadow 
as they thought of their increased buidms*"^^ 

Whenever possible^ however^ a girl baby would be sold rather 
than killed. Not only did this bring a little sorely needed ca^h; it 
also gave the child the chance to survive- 

The sale of older girls by poverty-stricken families has contmued 
in Japian until very recently. Milhcent Pommerenke reports a 
discussion in which she asked what price was paid for these gtrk- 
One figure quoted was $5.60. An instarice was given of a girl sold 
for a sack of potatoes. But a pretty girl, who could sing, dance, or 
speak English, could bring in as much as $40.^^ 

Strictly spe^ng, the word “sale" is misleading here. What 
happens is that the parents surrender total rights over tlieir 
daugbter in exchange for money nr goods paid in respect of her 
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future eamuigs. Freedman, writing in 1957, reported finding this 
pmctiee still carried on in Singapore.*® Girls thus disposed of are 
often employed in sweat shops, or as prostibites. Even when these 
transactions are illegal, they are very difficult to control in 
practice. 

The real problem is. of course, the economic one. Famai^ able 
to feed their daughters would never wish to part with them* 
Parcmtal love in the East is as warm and strong as in the West, 
and it would be a grave injustice to think of these fathers and 
mothers as oallom and unfeeling when they have to part with their 
daughters. 

Indeed, apart from tiie question of their status in the hierarchy, 
daughters are loved for their own sake just as much as sons aie. 
Even Manu says, house-holder must consider his wife and son, 
as his own body^ his daughter^ as the highest object of tenderness*” 

Lest there be any doubt on this point, here is a translation from 
the Bengali of a poem, written by an Indian mother, about her 
baby daughter: 

“As the fruit of a thousand births, as reward for a thousand 
austerities, she had favor on u$ at break of day and c^men To wel¬ 
come her the dawn maiden with swift hands made blossom and 
bud to flowerj when they heard that she would come to earth, 
the sweet singing birds caroled welcome with dulcet voice; the 
morning breeze said softly to all men, There comes to earth a 
flower from heaven^ 

“Three months and six days ago she came to the dwelling of 
menH She knows not day and night; tears, joy, love, kn^ter are 
all unknown. Yet her own folk come running to her each moment 
like bees covetous of honeyF When she bursts into laughter, all 
laugh toOp What limitless power is in her bttle heart! In her baby 
babble what music pours forthj in all the world where is its like? 

“Love or joy she has taken away, poetry and memory too; she 
has snatched away my whole heart. Without her the world is 
empty; vice and virtue I forget. Blessed is thy power, and thy glory 
incomparable*"^ 

* • • 

“These are the duties of parents to their chfldien: giving food, 
clothing, and shdter, forbidding wicng-doing, encoura^g right 
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conduct giving education, as^i^tlng them in mabriiiiony, and trans- 
felting properties to them in good tune."^ 

Apart from maintenancfe, therefore, the chief functions of East- 
^rp. parents toward their sons and daughters during the period 
of cfaJldhocKl are to train them in discipline and prepare them for 
adult life* 

The disciplinary process does not start seriously till a cMd is 
about six or Mven* Up to that time Eastern children in general 
are brought up very pennissively, “Indian people are as a rule 
tenderly affectionate to little children^ and the Indian baby suffers 
more from over-indulgence than from neglect*'^* In Ceylon, 
"childhood is relatively free of restraints. Even disobedience is 
often treated laxly."®’^ “Japanese yoimg childien are emotiotially 
replete in the continuing presence of the loving, serving mother 
or mother substitute. In our few weeks of travel I only heard a 
Japanese child cry or raise its voice contenliously on two occasions. 
The philosophy seems to be tiiat a child to the age of six should 
have everything possible that it wants and be protected and 
cherished in every way.“^ 

However, cnee the child is considered old enough to learn cor¬ 
rect behavior, the discipline applied is strict and uncompromising, 
“The pressure of the family system is tremendous* and disobedi¬ 
ence is almost impossible* A rebel against his family would have 
the whole of society against him, and could find no refuge 

The functions of father and mother diverge at this point. With 
little children, both are equally free and permissive. Such light 
correction as is needed is given by the mother. More severe pun¬ 
ishment is seldom required. 

With the increase of restriedons* however* the father asiuimes 
his traditional role as chief disciplinarian. "Warmth is replaced 
by aloefriess and avoidance of bodily lutiiuacies and other mani¬ 
festations of affection. The father turns abruptly from comforter 
and playmate to mentor and example, a person to be held in awe 
and respect. The mother on the other hand makes no sharp transi¬ 
tion in her role It is to her that the growing children turn for affec¬ 
tion* and through adolescence il is she who is the intermediary 
between children and father, and the special pleader to the hus¬ 
band in their behalf 

This emerging distmctiori in parental functions is well expired 
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by the Chinese. The mother is chia-tze, the symbol of kindness; 
the father Is chia-yetij the symbol of dignity and sternness. The 
Record of Rites puts it thus, “The mother deals with the sons on 
the ground of affection and not of showing them honoTp the 
fatfier on the ground of showing them honor and not of 
affection 

The function of the mother as intercessor was quaintly ex¬ 
pressed by a Korean student of ours in a paper he submitted: 
“When children in Korea have problemSp tiiey talk with their 
mother. The mother intercedes them to the father when he is in 
the mood of cheerfulness.'’ 

The principle behind all discipline is that children owe their 
parents unlimited gratitude and respect “Tlie pain and care which 
a father and mother undergo in producing and rearing children^" 
says Manu, “cannot be compensated in a hundred years,” 
The Chinese equivalent, in the “Book of Filial Pietyis: “our 
bodiesp to every hair and shred of skin, are r^^ived from our 
parents. We must not presume to injure or to wound them. This 
is the beginning of filial piety," 

As we have seen, filial piety was regarded by Confucius as the 
root of all virtue. Children must be disciplined not simply in order 
that they may enjoy good relations with their parents. They are 
also being prepared for the wider life of human society, which 
is founded on respect for law and order. As Yu Tzo, one of the 
disciples of Confucius* remarksp “Few persons who have been 
obedient sons and younger brothers are insubordinate. We do not 
know of Q rebellion insti^ted by persons disbiclined to offend 
tiieir superiors.” Later, the Emperor Kang Hsi (ex¬ 
pressed the same idea in the Sacred Edict; “If e^^erybody is filial 
and brotherly, nobody will oppose the law." Even today^ In 
Oriental communities in the West^ the markedly low incidence 
of juvenile delinquency contuiues to prove the poinL 

So the diildren of the East have been taught to show the 
greatest respect and politeness to their parents, wad to aU elders- 

“We went first to the Garden of Children. Shun-Yi* who was 
then ten years old and had an intelligent face, rose from a game 
of hedged-in chess which he was playing with his sister Hsung-mu. 
He took her left hand and the right hand of their half-brother, 
Wen-uiip and all bowed together, A chubby lad, Tsai-fu, thrust a 
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shuttle-oock mto the pockets of his long, turquoise gown and bcot 
so that his forehead tapped the playground floor. Ming-chi had 
boots of yeDow-and-black striped tiger cloth. He saluted with his 
feet well placed to display them."^ 

* * * 

When children reach the age at which their character train¬ 
ing begins, they are placed under the direct supervision of the 
parent of their own sex. 

The mother instructs the daughters in household tasks. '‘Many 
of the minor chores fall to the growing girls in the family. It is 
not unconunon ^ in Ceylon) to see a girl of eight or nine at play 
with a baby brother on her hip. Firewood coDection is a popular 
task among older girls for it offers a breath of freedom from pa¬ 
rental scrutiny amidst other neighborhood girls who can giggle 
together over small gossip.**"'® 

The mother's aim is to mold her daughter to fulfill the tradi- 
tional fe mini ne roles. "My mother wanted me to become like the 
ancient daughters of her house, a true and staid woman, full of 
dignity, like my grandmother."** To this end, the girls of the 
famdy would be regaled with stories of the family tradition, and 
would be taught the rules of good wifely conduct. The traditions 
were embodied in cautionary tales, rhymes and rules to be mem¬ 
orized, and these were passed down from mother to daughter. 
We have already given examples of this oral tradition, and the 
literature that sometimes sought to preserve tL 

Above all, the mother supervises her daughters arrival at 
puberty. This in tlie East is an event of gr<sit importance, not an 
embarrassment to be concealed or evaded. Here is an account of 
the puberty rite in a village in modem Ceylon: 

“When a mother becomes aware of her daughter's first menstrual 
flow, steps are taken immediately to isobte her from all male 
contact . . . It is generally believed that such contact at this time 
would make her pennaneotly ‘sexy* and, by implicatioa, of loose 
morals. That such an eventuality will not take place is further 
abetted by breaks in her sedusion during which elder women 
come to give warnings as to the proclivities of men, and the need 
for avoiding them in the interests of that supreme value in a 
biide, virginily. 
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“After the girl has beeti in seclusion for fieveraJ days, and the 
menstmal flow condnded, her mother will go to the astrologer for 
a reading of her daughter's horc^cope and the determination of 
an auspicious time to bathe her. The post-menstrual bath is mvaii- 
ably given by the dhobis wife (“washer* caste) under the prolific 
yak tree. . - , Water is poured over the girk in the usual style 
of a viUage bath, from a new pot. At the conclusJoii of bathing this 
pot is to be dashed against the yak tree by the girl herself. Then 
taking a knife, the girl gazes upon the tree and stabs it sharply 
seven times, its milky fluid oosdng from tlie cuts. At this sign the 
ceremony is completed and the girl returns to her household for 
feasting and eatertainment. Great oire is taken that she see first 
of all as she returns to the house a good omen of fertility, e,g. a 
pregnant woman or nursing mother. A view of a barren wiEe would 
be disastrous. . . . 

“Even in the poorest home^ presents are given to the girl and 
special sweetmeats are prepared for neighboi^ and relatives who 
pay congratulatory calls. The beating of the great taban^ a round 
dnim three feet or more in diameter, by tlie women of the family, 
announces to the entire village* if the entire vilkge is not already 
aware, that the little girl is now a woman.”*'^ 

Meanwhile the father has assumed responsibility for the train¬ 
ing of his sons. His aim is definitely not to be a “paL" "The 
superior man," ^ays Confucius, "'maintains a distant reserve to¬ 
ward his son." Tlie traditioDal Indian father is held in superstitious 
aw*e by the younger males of the family. They cannot sit with him 
or eat with him. “In certain families, especially in South India, 
the young men of the house cannot even talk to him except through 
tJie medium of the oldest son or a favored individual."'^'® 

The belief was that plenty of stem discipline is good for a grow¬ 
ing boy. Under Chinese law, a father could not be penalized cv^en 
if he Idled his son accidentally while chastising him ^'in a lawfid 
and customary mauner."**^ In Dreum cf the Red Chamber^ Chia 
Cheng beat his son Fao-Yu $avagely with a heavy bamboo rod 
until he was covered with bruises. Only the Intervention of Mad¬ 
ame Wang, who begged to be killed first, saved his life."*^ 

Usually, however, the father prefened to hand over tus son to 
someone eke to undergo the severe discipline that was prescribed. 
“Burmese parents whose hearts suffered too much at the thought 
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cf inflicting any punishment themselves handed their sons over 
to the monies^ with the plea that they would teach them to be good 
and obedient, and chastise them severely tf they did not obey."*** 

In India the boy, as we have seen, was put under the care of a 
gnrw, or teacher, and became a brahmachnri. The Chinese boy 
destined for sdiolarship was, like the Indian ladL committed to a 
teacher's supervision. This supervision was expected to be firm. 

'^And Wang Lung was awed by the old teacher's great brass 
spectacles, and by his long loose robe of black and by his immense 
fan, which he held even in winter, and Wang Lung bowed before 
him and said, 

“ 'Sir, here are my two wortlUess sons- If anything can he diiven 
into tliGir thick brass skulls it is only by beating ttiem, and there^ 
fore if you wish to please me, beat them to make them 

* 4 * 

“The duties of children toward their parents are: taking care of 
them when they are old, helpiag them in their work, k^pkig the 
good name of the family^ obedience, trustworthiness, using their 
properties sensibly, and remembering them after their death.'"^^ 

These obligations are never fully discharged. They continue 
througli the life of the parents, and beyond. To a dutiful child, 
says the Book of Odes> ooncem for his parents always prompts 
his first waking thought: 

When early dawn unseals my eyes. 

Before my mind my parents rise. 

Primarily this is a matter of duty. Many Chinese sources em¬ 
phasize this. The Record of Kites says, "While his parents are 
alive, a son should not dare to consider his wealth his own, nor 
hold it for his own use only.'* Mencius says, Tbe superior mnn 
will not for aH the world be niggardly tovmrd his parents.* And 
again, TThere never has been a man trairied to benevolence who 
negjccled his parenls.* 

In the East it tuts never been the custom for parents to make 
provision for their old age, Ln most instances this would in any 
case have been impossible, since most live from hand to mouth, 
from harvest to harvest. But the duty of children to maintain par* 
euts is so sacred that it takes precedence over all others. In 
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Japan^e law, for instince* a man's obligation to provide for bis 
parents comes before his duty even to his wife and children.^ 

This duty is discharged automatically in the joint family, "The 
sons bring in their pay and hand It over to their mother. She loiom 
better what is good for the family than younger women do. The 
earners of the clan pool their resources. Mother, the woman who 
brought forth the male scions of the family and the w'lfe of die 
fiist-boro of the older geueratioD, Is its domestic head and its 
exchequer. It is she who manages the whole ^tablishment, who 
refuses or permits^ withholds or distributes.”®^ 

To the Westerner it is curious to notice how^ in the East, a 
grown man in his thirties will make no major decision until be has 
consulted his parents. But to the Eastern mind this is correct and 
commendable conduct. Ln Japan a man is still legally a “child” 
as long as his parents remaiu abve, regardless of his age and status. 
In the Chinese novel Chia by Pa Chin, the father discovers that 
one of his sons has a mistress. Enraged^ he does not hesitate to 
prescribe corporal punishment, although the son is well over thirty 
years of aget 

Ideally, however, a child s obligations to his parents are never 
considered merely a matter of duty* Confucius ^d that obedience 
to a rulEir should be based on respect, but obedience to a parent 
should be based on love- The Record of Rites enjoins the perform¬ 
ance of all duties toward parents "with an appearance of pleasure 
to make them feel at ease."" Even if feelings of affection are absent, 
they are to be simulated, A wife or concubine m Korea who made 
insulting remarks to her parents-in-law^ could be hanged without 
delay, imd a husband who spoke insultingly of his wifes parents 
could receive sixty strokes of the bamboo.^ 

As Extern parents advance in years, they are treated with 
increasing honorn The whole culture has encouraged this* "Chinese 
society 3 orientation to age,"* wrote Marion Levy in 1949^* ^\s one 
which invests increasing age with increasingly higher status* This 
is in marked contrast with the prevalent pattern in the industriai- 
iied West—which, e^dally as epitomized in the United States, 
is overwhelmingly a youth culture* , . . In China extreme age 
lends to judgment a weight of validity that is lacking in the West. 
The average Chinese would regard the situation of the aged in 
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the United States as an eitample of unintelligible barbadsm and 
lack of human feeling,""®^ 

Throughout the Eastp traditioii has regarded the old as having 
the wisdom of knowledge and eKperience;! which in an agricul¬ 
tural society coun^ for more than physical strength and energy. 
In a soaety based on the observance of tradition, it is the old who 
know what the customs aren They are the living link with the hon¬ 
ored pastp and their conservatisin is a bulwark against the follies 
and dangers of youthful innovation. Above all, the elderly are soon 
to become the ancestors, wielding supernatural powers. It is wise 
to honor and humor them, for their power to retaliate may soon 
be terrifying. 

Vested with sudi power* the elderly parents could become 
tyrants. But more often, it seems^ the security of their status made 
them benevolent. They developed dignity and grac^^ 

*The Lady in First Authority in the House of Lin sat on a bam¬ 
boo divan under the cool shade of a papaya tree. She was a woman 
beautiful In age. In women who have filled their years well, in 
every race, I find age has greater charm, grace* and beauty than 
is ever an attribute of youth. I loielt to her as I had been taught 
to kneel to the home-mother in the House of Exile.*''^* 

A wise provision prevented aging parents from continuing to 
hold power too long. In idl Eastern cultures, the time came when 
it was considered proper for the heads of the family to abdicate. 

Manu says, “When the father of a family perceives his muscles 
become fiaccid and his hau gray, and sees the child of his child, 
let him then seek refuge in a forest. Let him commit the care of 
his wife to her sons: or accompanied by her^ if she choose to at¬ 
tend him, let him dwell in the forest with complete power over 
his organs of sense and action." Here follows an account of ascetic 
practices that he is urged to follow^ Then Manu continues, Hav¬ 
ing shuffled off his body by any of these modeSp which great sages 
practised, and becoming void of sorrow and fear, he rises to ex¬ 
altation in the divine essence.” 

There is little doubt that this consequence would follow the 
rigors described. If seriously undertakeiip they would be calculated 
rapidly to terminate his lifet 

A similar but less exacting arrangement was In vogue in Cbinai 
”An aging father may^ after a long life of ruling his family, hand 
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over to his son* He will then enter a monastery or beooine a 
mendicant monk, traveling about and begging for 

Likewise in Japan ^ Following the royal custom, a family head 
could abdicate. When he did it was eustomury^ for him to shave 
his head and become a priestr This kind of retirement was called 
niudo, or entrance into religion. The idea was that he would thus 
spend the remainder of his days in prayer and contemplation. 

At the same time, the father might retire from his business or 
profession. This was called infctG, The two steps might be taken 
together^ or separately* It was not usual for a Japanese man to 
lay down his lifework and family status before the age of sixty,^ 

The idea of a final retreat into asceticism and religion was held 
up as a counsel of perfection. In practicep the aging parents would 
generally remain in the family home but hand over responsibility 
and authority to tbeii eldest son and his wife* Secure, honored^ 
and treated with the utmost respectp they would end their days 
in peace, 

“And when Wang Lung went, and it was very seldom^ Into his 
sons* courts, they treated him courteously and they ran to get tea 
for him and he asked to see tlie last child and he asked many tiines^ 
for he forgot easily, 

^How many grandchildren have I now^?*" 

“Then he would sit a little while and look at the children gather¬ 
ing around him to stare. His grandsons were taU lads now, and 
he looked at them, peering at them to see what they were^ and 
he muttered to himself, 

“'Now that one has the look of his great-^andfather and there 
is a small merchant Liu, and here is myself when young,' 

* ♦ * 

Patterns of parent-child relationships differ greatly between the 
East and the Wtist, 

The essence of the diflference lies in the manner of handling the 
inevitable conflict in ideas and wishes that exists between two 
generabons. 

In the traditfonal East this conflict was rigidly suppressed. The 
parents made the njes for the children, and the children obe>'ed 
them. Change was not acceptable. The life cycle followed repeti¬ 
tively its age-old pattern. 
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The obligation to give imquestloaiag honor and respect to 
parents and elders was a built-iD shock absorber, a protection of 
family harmony and solidarity like the incest taboo. Suppressing 
hostility is not, of course, ideal. But the traditional East preferred 
it to sin explosive disruption of family solidarity. Therefore re¬ 
spect from ehilclreii to parents was demanded. If it ^uld be giv^ 
naturally and spoataneously^ out of geniiino admiratfon and aflFeo 
tion, ^ much the better. But if not, it was demanded just the 
same. Thus the family remained secure. 

In the West, we have removed this age-old protective mecha¬ 
nism, this shoct absorber. We have taken this acHou in order to 
^ve our cMdren freedom, and to bdDg realism into family rela¬ 
tionships. When admiration arid affection in the young are genu- 
mely present, there is natural respect for parents, and all is well 
But when hostihty develops we say. let it be expressed and ac- 
c^ted, so that the way may be cleared for better imderstanding. 
This is all right if the parent can maturely accept the hostility, 
as the occupants of an automobile without shock absorbers might 
set their teeth and let themselves be bumped and bounced about 
But if the parent cannot do this, the family disintegrates. The 
child loses his confidence in authority figures, loses his inner se- 
cuiity, and may become definquent. 

Whea famfly ralationsbips are iahereiatly good, both Eastern 
and Western patterns work smoothly. But in unsatisfactory situa- 
ticms. we have a cleavage. The East chooses to preserve the outer 
appeuoDce of good relations, ignoring the hidden frustrations in¬ 
volved. The West allows the frustrations to be expressed, letting 
family stability fall apart, if necessary, hi the process. 

Which of these two systems Is best? The question is probobly 
purely academia For even if we have the insight to make a choice* 
we probably do not have the power to put it into effect. All that 
we ^ really do is to try to understand intelligently the system 
of the culture to which we belong, and to make it work as effec¬ 
tively as possible. 


Chapter 13 


THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE 


A£ ive look at mamage aod family patterns in ouj uiDderD 
world, in East and West alike* there is only one fact about them 
of which we can be quite sure—that they are changing. 

The changes that are taking place now in the East are similar 
in many ways to those that have already occnired in the W^t, 
Simibrp yet not Identical. The causes that are producing these 
changes are also similar, hut not identical. Change is being 
brought about by new factors in the social environtnent* such as 
urbanization, industrialization* the economic emancipation of 
women* population mobility, and so on. Change is also occurring 
in the climate of thought* as a result of new ideas about human 
personality and human relationships. 

The changes in Eastern patterns broadly resemble those that 
have already occurred in the West. To some extent they are the 
result of copying Western ways. But this cause is a relatively su¬ 
perficial one. 

In other spheres, such as tecbuologyp health service* education, 
and business organization* it is true that the East is frankly and 
eagerly copying the West* because it is convinced that Western 
ways are best. But this fact should not confuse Western minds 
into imagining that the East is trying to copy the West in cuery- 
f/iing. That very defimtely is not true. In cultural values, In soci^ 
institutions, even to some extent in political organization, the East 
believes it has traditions that are better for its way of life than 
anything the West can offer. 

Certainly this is true of family life. In so far as the East appears 
to be adopting Western ways, it Is mainly because Asians are hav¬ 
ing to adapt tliemselves to the changing circumstances that the 
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West already escperienced. AU hiimfia cultures, when molded 
by simiJai external conditions, tend to react in similar wavs, be¬ 
muse human nature, beneath the cultural crust that is responsible 
for surface differences, is everywhere the same. Of this we became 
deeply convinced as a result of our counseling sessions with our 
Asian friends at Chiengmav. 

T^e E^t has in fact many values, in its traditional marriage 
and f^ily patterns, that it would like if possible to preserve. It 
coMidera th^e values superior to those of the West Whether it 
^ m fact be possible to preserve them, we consider doubtful 
l?or j^i;^ wa are quite convinced, is about to be subjected to in- 
^siugly powerful pressures of the kind that have already broken 
downpour own tiaditibnal family patterns. “It would be a crave 
error, said our Chiengmai delegates in their published report, "to 
assume complacently that the East is secure against the kind of 
tamQy disintegrahon now being witnessed in the West"^ 

Yet the East has one great advantage over the West, As it moves 
uito a new em of cultural change, it need aot do so blindly. The 
path has been trodden before. The mistakes of the West may be 
esamined and studied, and valuable lessons may be learned that 
eo^d save the East, as it comes to tread the same path, from 
access personal suffering and social dislocation. 

The West, ^ewise, as it moves further into the unknown future 
much to learn from the East. In Asia there can still be seen 
famdy curioms and institutions tlmt once existed in our own cul¬ 
ture, hut have now passed out of living memory. Some of these 
are evil, ^d we may he glad to be rid of them. Others were useful 
m a social setting no longer existe. But there are some in- 
riituhons that, we have come to feel, had great value, and their 

modern way of life By careful 
stody of Eastern family patterns we may determine what these 

St values and perhaps devise ways in which we may be able 
to recover them, ^ 

seems very dear to us is that the future study of Eastern 

pattems should not proceed 
^ need to learn each 

tliat we ought to be working in this field together. This was 
the greatest lesson that Chiengmai taught us. 
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* * * 

“If there is any between East and West, it is where sex 
and the family are in quesdoo^ and womanV function and her 
rektion to man.^ 

This was the opinion of an expert on India^ expressed in i9sS. 
Since then^ events have been moving swiftly* The “gulF is being 
bridged. 

The old family sy'stenij for example, i$ now in a state of decay. 
Spealdng of Japan, Professor Nafcagawa says, "Although the house 
was primarily a society or ^oup fonoaed for production^ it is now 
being disintegrated wifii the increasing importance of the produc¬ 
tive activities of individuals. It is true diat some types of the house 
in the original sense are still to be seen in rural and fishing villages, 
but I believe it is no exaggeration to say that the [feudalistie] 
family system has, for the most part, been destroyed so far as its 
form is concerned. . * * Its foundations, social and economic:, have 
already collapsed.® 

A similar situation has been developing in some parts of India-. 
T discovered that though all was well with my grandparents* 
house, it was not so witii every house of our clan. Most of the 
families had broken up, and the younger sons had already gone 
to far-off cities, taking with them their wives and children. The 
elder sons had built themsdves small bouses near the parental 
homes,"* 

The women of the East, long held in subjection, have gone a 
long way toward breaking with the past In 194 ®^ before the 
Communist era began, a Chinese woman writer summed up the 
position for her country: “In not much more than half a century, 
women in China have passed through a series of changes that it 
took European women five hundred years to bring about. « » , The 
question uppermost in the minds of thinking women in China to¬ 
day is how they can become equipped to he abreast of their 
Occidental sisters in this new era, to share equal rights and re- 
sponsibilitieis with men, and to relieve the miseries o£ the huge 
masses of rural women.**® 

In a similar vein, a Japanese wamaa writes: 

“Deepest gratitude is due the Occupation from all Japanese 
women for giving them complete legal equality with their men, 
and showing Japanese men good manners low^d womeii. It 
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would have taken ages of hard battling if Japanese women had 
had to fight for these rights by themselves. 'What would have been 
oiu sta^' Japanese women say thoughtfully to each other, 'if our 
mihtarists had won the war and continued to rule the country 
with Iheb brutal force?' This Is a candid confession of Japanese 
womras sincere appreciation of the Occupation. And whatever 
reacrion may set in in the future, the time wiU never come again 
when Japanese wives, as serni^minors, wUl be pm back under the 
legal guardianship of tlieir husbands and forced to surrender aU 
their possessions and their labor to the control of the husband and 
parents-in-Iaw."* 

Greater freedom to choose marriage partners is bu^nnmg 
take the place of the traditional arranged marriage. A Korean 
writes. Old traditional marriage custom now seems alTrao^t as 
strange to urban Koreans as it does to foreigners. The trend now 
IS toward a greater freedom of choice in the selection of a life¬ 
time mate, and a companionship approaching the relationship of 
husband and wife in the Western world is developing throufih- 
out Korea."' ** 

Even freedom on the wife* part to carry on extramarital affairs 
seems to be on the way. Hanako, a Japanese wife mterviewed by 
Cr^y relmed a story of a woman friend of hers. who. unknown 
to her husband, was involved with another man, Hanako s com- 
merit £s revealing! 

“Tlease don't misundemtand me. 1 love my husband. I vatue 
my home and I have no intention of foilowmg her example.' 

She paused, and smiled. 

^'But it IS a bit romantiOp don't you think?' 
r- illustrations only. They do not give ns the full picture. 

Call them stra^ in the wind, if you wilL But they show the way 

the Wind is blowing. Yes, the gap betwetm East and West is 
closing. 

Om owm impression is that in the East the new ideas are re- 
ptoemg the old most rapidly among three gmups. First, among 
mhan dwellers, the chUdren of the first genemtion which moved 
m from n^I areas. Second, among those who are enjoying the 
benefits of higher education. Third, among the Christians, who 
constttute about 3 per cent of East Aria's population. 

Add these together and they total only a minority of Asians 
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But they are, $o fax as shaping future treuck is eodcemed, a highly 
important minority. The way they live today is likely to he the 
way all Asians ^v^Il be living in another generation^ 

It would not be too much to say that the changes taking place 
m marriage and family patterns in the East today are likely to 
build up to the dimensions of a social revolution. 

* * * 

What lies at the heart of this prooess of change? Is there one 
fundamental factor that constitutes the root of it? 

We think there is. It is the concept of the freedom of the in¬ 
dividual—his right to autonomy and self-determination. 

Individual freedom can, of couise^ never be completely exer¬ 
cised, unless the individual is an absolute despot, cnr lives on a 
desert island. And individual freedom does not necessarily lead to 
happiness; often the reverse is true. Freedom ran, in fact, only be 
safe and satiifying when it is responsibly exercised within a frame¬ 
work that protects the rights of others to their measure of freedom. 

All human freedom, Aerefore, must be viewed relatively, fust 
as hardly anyone can have complete fr^dom, so nobody can 
possibly be deprived entirely of his freedom, humanly speaking, 
except by death. A bird in a cage enjoys a considefable measure 
of freedom^ but decidedly less than the bird on the bough outside 
the window. 

What is changing in the East is not that everyone is gaining new 
freedomn It is that the inequalities in the distribution of freedom 
^e being evened out. Tradition^y, men have had far more free¬ 
dom of choice and action than women, and the old fax more than 
the young. There have been other areas of inequalityj hut these 
are the two that have been especially signi£caxit for marriage and 
family relatLonshipSd Everywhere in Asia today—under Commu¬ 
nist and non-Comoiurtlst regimes alike—what is happening to 
family relationships Is that the wife Is being given rights she never 
exercised before in relation to her husband^ and that chUdren are 
being given, or are taking, new freedom in relation to their 
parents. 

These axe basicail>' the same changes that have been tafeng 
place in the West for nearly a century* In the West, however* and 
particularly in the United States, the process has now gone so far 
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that it can hardly go my further. In the most progressive areas 

u K position ii now so good that frequently 

she has more leisure, more power and more wealth than her bus¬ 
ted. And we seem In some communities to be moving swiftly to 
the point at which children will have so much freedom that their 
^rents will be powerless to exercise any great control over tliuir 
behavior Alr^dy some of the accepted behavior patterns, instead 
of being handed down from the previous generation as in the past 
are ^ginning to be formulated empirically by the young people 
of the new generation themselves. These trends, as we shall see 
are reaching a point in the West at which some thoughtful 
servers are suggesting that they have gone too far, and need to be 
reversed. 


What is litely to happen in the East if similar trends move to 
their logi^ conclusion? Will there be a change in the personality 
pattern of the Eloslem woinan, for ii^aDce? 

Cfessy describes how a young Japanese girl, on Erst seeing 
American movies, was deeply influenced by the types of woman 
they portrayed, “It was quite clear to her that many of them were 
not a good kind of woman and that much of what thev did was 
questionable But that was not the point. Details and plots were 
forgotten. The indelible impression that remained was that these 
Amenc^ women were ‘bright and vivid/ had -stTong attracUve 
person^Jities^ Ond eitpressed diemselves deci'sively,”^ 

That is one point of view. Another is the nttihid'e of the English¬ 
man, quol^ by Shingoro, who declared, “How sweet Japanese 
woman is! If this be the result of suppression and oppression, then 
these are not altogether bad. On the other hand, how diamond- 
hearted the character of the American woman becomes under the 
idobtry of which she is the object!”^* 

It could be said, in regard to the second quotation, that this is a 
man s view, and that it is therefore biased. But tlie question can- 
not be as lightly dismissed as that There is some evidence that 
Amen™ men who have the opportunity to travel are expresstoe 
a decid^ preference for the women of the older cultures than for 
those of their own. If there is any truth in this, it is the kind of 
^Ih that American women generally can hardly ignore. And its 
imphralions for the future of Eastern women are of such a nature 
that the>^ will not wish to ignore it eitW. 
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It is, of oouts^p vefy diflSotiJt to with any precibfoti what 
we m^an by such vague phrases as “the truly femmine womans 
If we mean the dumb, submissive creature the East haa created 
by its agelong processes of *'suppression and oppression,'* then the 
sooner we abandon ideals of this kind the better* One thing is clear 
—that in the new era upon which w'e are entering the inherent 
right of the woman as a person must never again be subjected to 
her need to conform to the arbitrary criteria that men wish to lay 
down for their own convenience. 

However, we have a suspicion that a woman's femininity never 
^vas really dependent on the binding of her feet or the denial of 
her right to vote nr the prevention of her mind from growing. A 
woman does not cen$e to be a woman when she takes long walks 
or adopts an intelligent attitude to world affairs or becomes a 
cultured person. 

What, then, decides the matter? We do not know. But we think 
the question is important. And we are bound to acknowledge that, 
in our comings and goings between East and West, we have noted 
a si gnifi cant difference between the personalities of the women in 
the two cultures. There are of coume notable exceptions in both 
directions. But in general, there is about the average Eastern 
woman a poise, a serenity* an impression of inward contentment, 
that stands out in contrast to the bewildered, restless* anxious de¬ 
meanor of many Western women today. 

Obviously we are not arguing for any curtailment of woman^s 
freedom. Bnt we are asking, in all seriousness, the question, **How 
ought a woman to make the right use of her freedom?” For it 
seems to us that, if by her use of it she becomes less womanly, she 
is not unlike the man who 1$ in danger of gaining the whole world 
and losing his own souL 

« * * 

For long centuries the East has been a mao^s world. Not only 
so. It has been also an old man^s world. The young man has pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a rather w^eak, subdued^ and undIgniSed 
for heavy manual labor and soldiering (both of 
which were despised by the Chinese mteiligentsia) hut awkward 
and incompetent in the world of affairs. Young people generally 
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were expected to do precisely what they were told^ and having no 
alternative, they generally complied^ 

All this, too^ is changing. x 4 lthoijgh Eastern culhires are $till a 
long way from being youth cultures* they are moving decisively 
in that direction. The revolutionary inovements that have been 
changing the face of Asia have exploited to the full the sense of 
frustration of women and of youth. To these tw'o groups CandhI 
rnade his strongest appeal. From them Sun Yat^sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek drew much of their support. They have been the back¬ 
bone of the Chinese Communist movement. 

The emancipation of youth has almost always begun among stu¬ 
dents- This is only natural. The students are the young people 
who have access to new Ideas. They are more closely organized 
than other youth groups. So students in the East have tended in 
recent years to take the lead over* and set the pattern for. all 
young people of their generation. The college campus has been 
the seedbed of the revolutEOn of youth against the old people and 
tlie old traditions. 

To a large extent* the Extern student has* up to now, regarded 
his couiiterpart in the West as the mode! to be copfecL And since 
the equality of the sexes* and the freedom to choose a mairiage 
partner on the basis of love* have been conspicuous features of 
student life in the West, they have become central issues in the 
Eastern students^ struggle to overthrow the old order and estab¬ 
lish a new one in its place* 

The Eastern youths struggle for emancipation has not, however, 
gone smoothly. Freedom can be an intoxicant, and those who take 
too much too quickly* or too much at a time, are liable to lose 
their balance. Ejrtemally* the postwar revolt of Japanese youth 
has looked very like the revolt of youth in the United States in 
the igao^s. But Japanese young people were not emotionally con¬ 
ditioned for independence. “They were accustomed to external 
controls—the head of the family, the police, the natioual govern¬ 
ment. It has even been said that a Japanese individual has no 
inner controls. This is only partly correct* but it a measure of 
truth/*” 

The result of this lack of well-developed inner controls has been 
disturbing. Dr, Tsunehisa Takeyama, one of Tekyo^ leading 
psychiatrists* reported in January 1959 that the suicide rate in 
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Japan, -which averages about two and a half times that iu the 
U.S.A., is among the iS-24 age group two and a quarter times 
the Japanese national average. In fact, for this age group suidde 
is now the leading cause of death; and no less than 40 per cent 
of Japanese university and hi^-school students admit that they 
have contemplated suicide at least once. Dr. Tateyama, in ex¬ 
plaining this, refers to the deeply ingrained pattern of obedience 
to authority, and goes on, "Whde this remains a basic influence 
in their unconscious mabe-up, it conEiets sharply with their con¬ 
scious striving to behave in accordance with modem Western 
ways."^ 

It can be argued that the hierarchical tradition has been more 
rigid in Japan than ebewheie in the East, so troubles of this kind 
are not likely to be as acute elsewhere. Moreover, all transition 
periods are costly; if the transition is to be made, the price must 
be paid. 

However, the -vital question is, to what extent does the tran¬ 
sition have to he made? In the area with which we are here 
concerned, we are by no means sore of the answer. Docs the 
Western partem of romantic love and freedom in boy-girl rela¬ 
tions commend itself as a desirable one, which we would wish 
our friends in the East to adopt? 

* * * 

"It is in the United States that perhaps the only, at any rate 
the most complete, demonstration of romantic love as the pro¬ 
logue and theme of marriage has been staged. The explanation 
lies in the relaiation of parental control over courtship,"^® 

These words are taken from one of the most competent studies 
ever made, by two of the leading Western authorities, of family 
life in the United States. What Burgess and Locke say, in other 
words, is that the more freedom young people have had, the more 
they have tended to be influenc^, in tibeir concepts of marriage, 
by romantic ideas. 

And how have the romantic ideas been viewed by the experts? 

Here is what Ealpb Unton, a noted social philosopher, says 
about them: 

"AD societies recognize that there are occasional violent emo- 
tioDal attachments between persons of opposite sex, but oui 
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present American culture is practiir^ally the only one which has 
attempted to capitalize these and make them the basis for mar^ 
liage. Most groups regard them as unfortuuate and point out the 
victims of such attachments a$ horrible examples. Their rarity in 
most societies suggests that they are psychological abnormalities 
to whidi our own culture has attached an extraordinary value 
just as other cultures have attached extreme values to other 
abnormalities."^* 

James Bossard and his colleague^ Eleanor BoIL, who have de¬ 
voted years of study to marriage in the United States^ suggest 
that modem American youthp given too much frcedomj has 
tended to develop *a spoiled-chUd psychology, petulant with an 
almost hysterical optimism " This provides a poor basis for mar¬ 
riage. If one selects a mate and marries solely for personal 
h^PPhicss and personality fulfillment, then, when the mate no 
longer serves that function, the maniage is gone.* If we broaden 
this principle tiU it becomes a general pattern for living, the im¬ 
plications are disturbing* "The line between the individualist and 
the self-centered person is a very narrow one* That is why the 
histoiy of individualism as a national theme is not reassuringh 
Wlienever and wherever it has appeared as a major cultural value* 
untempered by the necessary antidotes, it is followed by the 
downfall or inner decay of a culture. The desire for personal hap¬ 
piness degenerates into social lasritude, and the drive for self- 
expression cairies within itsdf the seeds of self-destruction^*® 

Jessie Bernard* another very competent authority on American 
rnarriage, demonstrates how the romantic approach to marriage 
has become a social compulsion: 

‘The professed reason for getting married is likely to be that 
we are in love. This is part of the romantic myth of our culture. 
Ij^ve is the oouventionsil reason for getting married; it is simu¬ 
lated if not felt; it is the 'correct thing/ 

These are the views of some Western authorities. They are not 
unlike some of the opinions expressed by Asian observers who 
have visited the West. Here is an Eastern man's point of viewi 

The complete domimtjoQ of seatlmcnt and individual desire 
in the courtship method of marriage u Lanciful to social d isci p line 
and is, as a rule, detrimental to the race. . . , People who once 
fall in love may after some time and for similar reasons fall out of 
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Jove* Hence If the ideal ba^is for the union of the sexes is to be 
mnhial passion, an arrangctoeot must l>e provided so that simul¬ 
taneously with a break in the fascination on eitlier side^ the mar- 
nage between the partneis $hall come to an end. Yet imdiET 
existing conditions it would not be possible to make the marriage 
law^ as lax as thah*^^ 

And here is an Eastern woman's opinion* after observing how 
our Western customs work out from the w'oman*S point of view: 

**Women in the West have more worries than we have here . * * 
whereas parents in India arrange for the marriage of their daugh¬ 
ters, girls abroad have to find their own husbands. That must be 
the most nerve-xacldng task of alL . i * It is a terribly serious 
problem w^hich continually harasses girls in the West even at an 
early age. Magazine and books hammer into them Tiow to be 
popular/ how to compete with other girls* and so om They know 
that if they don't find their future husbands by themselves^ they 11 
remain alone and job^hunting for the rest of their lives. Is it any 
wonder that they look harassed and preoccupied?' 

Thoughtful observers do not appear to be enthusiastic about our 
system of mate selection based on romance. How does it work out 
in practice? 

There are some wonderful marriages in the West, mamages 
that bring to those concerned a rich and abiding meaLSure of deep 
happiness. They were based on mutual love in the first place, and 
the love continues and grows to the end. 

No one would seriously suggest, however, that most of our mar^ 
riages are like that. Measuring happiness in mamage is one of the 
most complex tasks for research in this field, and we have not 
yet learned how to do it accurately. However* we have a rough 
index in marriages that openly come to an end, and in those in 
which the couples rate themselves as unhappy* As we have al¬ 
ready seen, these together account for about half of all maiTiage$ 
in the United States today. 

Tliis poor record certainly does not give the United States any¬ 
thing very convincing to export to other ccuntries. If this is all 
that freedom to choose mamage partners achieved, in the most 
advanced form in which it has yet been practiced in the West, it 
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hardly offers eDoouragement to the East to adopt the same 
pattems. 

Thjs Is not, moreover, the whole picture. Freedom of choice on 
the basis of romantic love necessarily implies freedom of ai^oda- 
tion between the seres. You cannot choose imless you nara compare. 
You cannot compare unless you have opportunity to experience 
a number of relationships with eligible members of the opposite 
sta. You cannot develop such relatioiiships unless you are allowed 
to get acquaintecL 

So freedom of choice leads to experlinental relationships as a 
preliminary to final selection. You have to discover whether you 
are ready in love.** At first you think you are; then you discover 
that it was "only infatuation," So you have to have a series of 
these experiences, each more intense than the iasb until you de- 
Cide that the present one is '^the real thingi” and that you are now 
ready to marry. 

In order to fodlitate this process, the custom known as “dating^ 
has developed in the United Statas+ It is of fairly recent origin* 
It emerged as a result of the revolt of American youth in the 
and was at first associated witli a group who defied the 
traditiQnal moral standards and practiced what was called “free 
love. Later, dating became an accepted social custom, was made 
respectable by playing down the sexual element, and w^as adopted 
widely by all groups of American youth. It is now so much taken 
for granted that many Americans are surprised to leam that it Is 
of such recent origin. 

Dating is officially regarded today as a process in which young 
l^ple are prepared for mmriage by gaining experience of rela^ 
tionships with members of the opposite sex in a socially acceptable 
setting. For many young people it does actually fulfill this pur¬ 
pose, and leads them to a wise choice and a happy marriage* 

ffoweveTp it has other consequences^-call them **side effects" if 
you will. It has become a tyrannica] system that demands that 
the social life of young people shall be established on a paired 
basis. This has turned much of the leisure activity of American 
youth into the semblance of a vast Noah^s Ark, in which the 
animals go in two by t%vo or not at all. In eonsequeuee, adolescents 
are driven into competition with their peers so that they may be 
sure of a date in order to be able to attend the school dance. The 
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girls are forced to capit^li^ on their sesrual attractiveness to the 
utmost, so that they will be ranked as “popular" and therefore 
never be in tiie predicament of having to stay at home on Satin- 
day night. The insecurity created by this situation has helped to 
encourage the practice of Agoing steadywhich means that a boy 
and girl enter into a commitment to each other in order to be 
sure of having a partner for each successive social event that, as a 
pair* they will be eligible to attend* 

At the same time, dating has^ with the aid of the automobile, 
opened up the way for extensive sexual experimentation. Accord¬ 
ing to Bossard and Boll, this was how dating began. It was 
viewed as a period of mutual exploitation between the sexes be¬ 
fore the final settling down. The girls exploited the boys fimmeiaUy, 
the boys exploited die girb sexually.^* 

Consideration of this aspect of dating is generally avoided in 
public discussion. But it seems a reasonable conjecture^ on the 
basis of the available evidence, that about half of aU American 
girls now experience sexual mtercourse before marriage* and the 
number of boys who do so is considerably greater. 

Another significant fact about dating is that the age at which 
it begins becomes progressively lower. Many boys and girls are 
caught up in the social pressure soon after puberty, with the 
result that their emotional and sexual development, instead of 
being restrained as has been customary in the older cultures^ is 
accelerated. 

The result is that American young people are being precipi¬ 
tated into marriage at an increasingly early age. The average age 
at first marriage in the United States is lower today than at any 
time since records have been kept. Nearly half of all the girls who 
are destined to marry are already wives before their twentieth 
birthday. 

These young marriages show disturbingly high rates of failure. 
About half of all American divorces involve those who married 
before tbelr tw^entieth yeari This custom of teen-age mamag^ is 
certainly not being encouraged by parents and teachers* On the 
contraryj they are doing eveiything in their power to apply the 
brakes. Bui their power is very limited. The young people have 
taken the situation into their own hands. In the name of romance 
love everything is permissible. 
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This may seem a gloomy picture. We hope we have not mis¬ 
represented the facts. We believe that this is only a phase in the 
evolution of the Western principle of freedom for youth. What 
s^ll follow next no one can say with any certainty. Our hope is 
that American youth will learn to e^xerdse the almost uulzmited 
freedom they now possess with an increasing measure of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

But the relevance of these facts to the rapidly changing East 
must be realistically faced. If the present runaway abuse of free¬ 
dom in the Unrted States can happen among young people whose 
inner controls should be reasonably well developed, since they 
have a long heritage of deroocracy behind them, what might be 
the result if, too rapidly, the external controls were relied in 
the East? 

• • * 

I believe, said Dr. Samuel Johnson, “that marriages would in 
general be as happy, and often more so. if they were all made by 
the Lord Chancellor, upon a due consideration of tire characters 
and circumstances, without the partners having any choice in the 
matter.'* 

We ^ bound to acknowledge, after a careful appraisal of the 
^thods of mate selection in the East and West, that the great 
Dr. Johnson was probably perfectly right. 

From one extreme to the other, four patterns of mate seiectjcm 
may be distinguishedL 

X, Seh^on by the pttreni$-the young people themselves not 
o&nsttifed. This is the traditional method employed in the East. 
When the choice is carefully and wisely made, it is usually a good 
one. But it is open to the grave errors caused by iguorance and 
exploitabon. 

2. Seiection by ike porienis, but the young people co7\suil€d. 
This is an improvement on the first method, provided the young 
people are allowed to make the Eual decision. In some oommuni- 
ties t ough formally consulted, they are expected to acquiesce 

m the choice made for them, and have no real freedom to express 
their rninds. ^ 

3 - Section by the young people, but parenial approval rteces- 
Jory. This pattern exists in at least two forms. The strictest is the 
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one in which no action may be talcen by the young people until 
they have been given parental pennission to proceed. A good 
example is the early American Quaker father, who wa$ ap¬ 
proached by a neighbor's son asking his permission to court his 
daughter Sarak Unless John was approved by Sarah's father in 
the first place^ no further step could be taken. But even if her 
father approved of John, Sarah still had the right to refuse him. 

The other variatioii is where Sarah could encourage Johns at¬ 
tentions without seeking her father s p^mission; but if she and 
John became serious, her father s approval was essential before 
marriage could take place. If be used his veto* she had to give up 
John—or elopel 

4. Selection by the young peoplB^hB parents not consulted. 
This is the method that is becoming widespread in die West to¬ 
day. In the United States, the couple may be living away from 
home and unable to consult their parents. But even when the par¬ 
ents are formally consulted, all too often their acquiescence is 
nominal. They know that, even if they raise objections, the mar¬ 
riage IS likely to take place anyway. 

Which of these methods is most desirable? 

We would reject the first Even if it Is efficient, we believe it 
denies to young |wop]e a freedom that should be theirs by right- 
This is the position being widely adopted in the East today. 

We would also rerjeet the last. Young people should not be dom¬ 
inated by their parents in this matter, but neither should their 
partfnts be left entirely out of the picture. The experience of par¬ 
ents can often correct and restrain the headstrong and distorted 
choices of mexperienced yondi. The kind of freedom young people 
id the West today are demanding is unreasonable, and undesirable 
in their own best interests. 

The desirable ideal, we believe, is a co-operative selection by 
young people and parents together. This may not alwaj^ be 
easily achieved. But It is worth the effort that may be needed. 
It forges unity in the famUy, It balances the intense feelings of 
youth with the detached judgnient of more mature eitpeneiice. 
It offers, we believe, the best basis for successful mairiages- 
especblly if backed by sdeutific knowledge accumulated by study 
and research. 

At the present time, the East is moving steadily toward the ideal 
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of co-operation between parents and young people. The VVe$t* aks, 
is moving further away from it, as yoimg people increasingly ignore 
their parents opinionsK However, there is some comp'ensation in 
the fact that the results of study and research concerning the 
ciitena of gocwl mate selection are being made increasingly avail¬ 
able to Western youth* 

An interesting ex^miple of the use of research material is fur¬ 
nished by a press release that we recently received: 

“A new experimeat in marriage-making is just completing two 
and a half years of activity in New York City, It is called the 
Scientific Introduction Service^ and it represents a serious attempt 
to apply modem psychological and sociological knowledge to 
matchrrialdng. The agency employs the latest techniques in per¬ 
sonality' evaluation and mcorporates the findings of recent compat¬ 
ibility studies in making the selection of suitable partners. Fro- 
spoctive clients receive interviews and personality tests to uncover 
their personality patterns, tastes, preferences, and attitudes* Data 
is then coded and processed on an IBM-type electronic brain and 
carefully reviewed by the staff,** 

Here are resources put to use in mate selection such as the old- 
time marriage broker, or even Dr, Johnson, never dreamed of! 

This Is not, by any meanS;, the only matchmaking agency in the 
United States, There seems to have been an upsurge of such 
organizations^ in response to a widespread public demand, ia 
the WkI since World War If, In Biitain it is reported that tliere 
are now more than fifty registered marriage bureaux offering this 
kind of service*®^ 

Is it possible that the West may^ in the end, go back to the ar¬ 
ranged marriage, modem style? 

* * ^ 

Throughout the East today, in country after country, new laws 
are being framed that stress the equal rights of husband and wife. 
These law$ reflect the widespread acceptance of the comradeship 
concept of marriage. 

Needless to say, an idea so revolutinnary to Eastem thought i$ 
not bemg introduced without resistance. We have encountered 
rr^y instances of violent clashes between the old concept and 
the new* These clashes are particularly prevalent m Japan. Sumie 
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Seo Mishima jUustrates this from her personal mvqlvement in two 
divorce cases that ocewred in her own family circle: 

""La both of them i Have fought and am still Eghting hard on 
the \vife*5 side against the tenacious clinging of man to his feudal 
privileges. These two husbands^ while applauding the demo- 
erado principles whenever these were beneBcial to their own 
personal interests^ stuck tightly to the old tradition of a husband 
witl^olding his wifes possessions in case the divorce came 
through the wife*s choice or through her fault. In either case the 
wife wsis turned out with only her clothes, her money and some 
otlier possessions heing confiscated by the husband. * « , 

“I thought it was unbelievable that such husbands should and 
coiitd exist in our present democratic Japan, So I tried hard to per¬ 
suade them to be reasonable and manly enough to respect their 
wives" basic human rights^ But 1 failed, and had to realize diat it 
was a fight against a tradition of centuries and not against indi¬ 
vidual men. t knew that the newly democratized law was tliere, 
ready to protect the wife, but it required money, time and tedious 
procedure to have that law work effectively. In either case, the 
Avife had no money to start a suit. 

"The fact is that the present democracy in Japan has been 
framed and grafted onto Japanese soil by external agencies- it has 
been given a complete legislative framework on which it is ex¬ 
pected to grow and ripen uito a fully functioning organism. ^ . . 

^These change, however, have been mainly superficial, while 
the basic social relations and sentiments of the people have re¬ 
mained practicallv unchanged.''^" 

In the story of Kazuko, Cressy has vividly dramatized the 
desperate but in this case unavailing struggle of a Japanese wife 
to adopt, against the relentless pressure of hostile traditions, the 
new democratic concept of the marriage relationship: 

It seemed that Kazuko, after the frustration of her attempts to find a 
congenial husband on her own initiative, had gwerl up. But after same 
months slie began to Feel the bneliness her Professor In College had 
told her about, and finaJly did what many others hke her had done: let 
Ijereelf be persuaded by friends to seek marriage along conventional 
lines. 

A young man was introduced to her and took her out a few times. 
Their meetings did not have the thrill of her date with the Wagnerian 
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mpenniiD of Jwr dreams, or even of the hot-ahot Hpilywood-character 
business tnan. In their place was a mild curiosity. 

He WHS eight years older, n uxiivetsity graduate who was a m«nber 
of a law ]^. ... She began to feel she might come to love him. and 
wJwn m their thbd date he proposed that they get married, she agreed, 
and when he hissed her. she hissed him back hopefully. 

They married and took an apartment ui Tokyo and Kazuko was hap- 
pjer than she had thmight she could he. But she soon found that he 
1 ^ to be absent a good many evenings entertaining clients. Then she 
to notice he was away tnoiie and more often, and stayed later. 
Then the twins came and fully occupied her tone and attention. 

^ ^eir second wedding anniversary she prepared a celebration. He 
said nothing about ajid she planned a surprise^ happily piepajing 
nis f^vorit^ dfjtbfw, 

He did not come. 

wailed amiously while the food got cold. By nine she was im¬ 
patient. By ton she was vrorried. By twelve she was cried out Then 
ce^n ^idons, that she now began to realize had been gradually 
taking stape In the back of her mind, emerged like evil spirits and con- 
fronted hex, and she wept anew. 

W^D he finally came at three she was relieved, but felt she could 
hai^y forgive him for being so late otr this special day. 

“1 have been worrying about you, terribly," she told him. 

I am wry Sony," he said, and went on to explain that he had been 
enlcitaiiiing an important client from out of town who had wanted to 
go to a night dub. 

I WM tired and didn't want to go," he concluded. Ijut I had no 
choice. 

“Wiy not?^ she asked. 

- 7 ^^ ^derstand my situation." he said. "He would not have liked 
It li l had refused and we might have lost his busineis/' 

r said^ tut how about your understanding my Situa- 

bon. 1 Iiope yciu aie man enough to say no once in a wbiler 

lUsn t done in busine^ circles " he retorted. “You do not uc«ier* 


A few wecls later he received an official appointment and they 
^ed to a small city to the north that was almost a suburb of Tokyo, 
^ey had a House and garden and for a while things went happily, 
^en he hegan to ^ absent more nights, and was often decidedly tipsy, 

Crea®H *“ household dc- 

cxeasea nflontn by month. 

Then she learned that he had become 


a crony of another oifieiSLl id 
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the next block who was notoriciis £is a lavish patron of the local geisha 
establishinent. aii<l she kiiew that what she had beeo semtly fearing 
had come to pass. It came to a climax one evening when this man came 
and called for him. 

''You are not going out again tonigbt, are you?^ Kaiuko burst out 
“"And with that man?" 

He looked at her half-dnmkenly. 

"Come and wish me a happy evening " be ordered with maudlin 
courtesy. 

Without a word she came and bowed him out formally at the door* 
repeating the required polite formula. 

For a long time she remained thus,i on her hands and kneeSj her fore¬ 
head almost to the matting. She beard their voices die away down die 
street. She Mowed their steps in her imagination. She pictured the gids 
in the geisha house pourihg sake for them. . . » 

Next moming she put her house ifi order. She walked to the shore of 
a little lake just outside the city. She filled the long sleeves ol her kimono 
with stones. She found a place where the hank of the lake was high 
enough. She stood on the edge and looked down at the peaceful vrtJten 
One convulsive movement and it would be over. She gathered herself 
for the plunge^ 

Suddenly a rush of thoughts and images flooded through her mind. 
She Saw lierself faUingh She saw herself drowned. She thought wildly 
of the twins. Who would care for them? She pictured her empty home. 
Who would look after it? But of course the solution was simple. He 
would many ag^. All this was a situation that could not be escaped. 
It had to be endured. If she dropped out, another woman would be 
brought in and would have to bear it- But they were her children. It 
was her home. After ail, he was her husband. These were her re- 
sponsibilitieSx 

She started taking the stones out of her sleeves, and when one rolled 
down and splashed into the lake she shuddered. 

She told Yoko that she had really died at that time. 

What remained was the stereotype of an individual, stamped out by 
the Tclentless pi^urc of Japanese society-the conventional* obedient 
wife, serving her husband; the fond motlier of her children, meticulous 
in every detail of their welfare; the good neighbor, observant of tl^ 
local folkways, saying and doing the right thing at the right time, smil^ 
ing with just the right degree of cordiality; selfless. 

However, even if defeats arc sttEcred on many sectors of the 
front, the enlightened women of the East do not intend to give 
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up the struggle for the goal of a comradeship marriage. Increas- 
iagly, too* their husbands are alsq enlightened, and ready to 
work with them for the attainment of the same goal. 

It seems inevitable, thereforej that in the East the future may 
be expected to bring an Increasing emphasis on the interpersonal 
unplications of the marriage relationship. 

* » -* 

Happiness in maniage is closely related to expectation. It would 
be possible for two married couples to live next door to each 
other, and to undergo identical experiences, and yet for one couple 
to consider themselves happy^ while the other rated their marriage 
as unhappy. Their judgment would be based ou what they had 
anticipated that marriage would be like. 

This is what is actually happening in Eastern and Western 
marriages today. In the East, as we have seen, expectations of 
what marriage would bring, in terms of interpersonal fulBllmeot, 
have been very low* Looking for Htde, the Asian husband and wife 
have been easily satisfied^ The husband aslred for sex and sons, 
the wife for seairity uuci sustenance. It was as simple as that 

In the West^ expectation in marriage has become complex and 
elaborate. TTie romantic conception of marriage has pictured it as 
the panacea for all lifers ills^ an idyllic state into which harassed 
men and women might withdraw from lifes struggles to End solace 
and healing. With the increase of secularism and the hushing of the 
apocalyptic note in rellgiQn, dreams of bliss in heaven hereafter 
have been replaced by dreams of bliss in marriage here and now. 

Marriage is a good, and a rewarding, rebtionship. But it cannot 
deliver goods matched to this kind of anticIpatioD. Moreover, what 
it delivers is strictly dependent on what husband and wife bring 
to it in terms of enlightened understanding and sustained effort- 
This* however* has been an impopuLir theme, and it has been 
suppressed. The desire to get *"somethtng for nothing^ has been 
a stubbornly persistent hope in human history. The dream of ro¬ 
mantic ecstasy, effortlessly sustained in marriage* has supplanted 
in Our time the age-old quest for the philosopher's stone, which, 
it was believed, would bansfoim base metals into gold. 

Consequently marriage, In the West* has been grossly oversold. 
Expecting more than was reasonable, young pimple have been 
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doomed to disillusioonient from the start. Theij inflated hopes, 
incapable of fulGllment, were hpiuid to be shattered. 

This has had both biid and good effects. The bad effects appear 
in needlessly high divorce rates. Baffled and frustrated* husbands 
and wives who hoped to find paradise in the married state put 
the blame on their partners, and conclude that they have made 
a irdstaken choice. Sometimes, no doubt, they have. But at least 
as often they have asked more than was reasonable of an average 
human being. This they finally discover, arid accept ^ when the ex- 
perience of a second marriage brings them to terms with reality. 
Meanwhile the conimunity has suffered, as a result of the exag¬ 
gerated expectations it has allowed these unhappy people to 
nourish, a good deal of social dislocation tliat might have been 
avoided. 

The good effects have been the development of services to help 
people to succeed in marriage— educational programs to teach 
what marital adjustment involves, so that the rewards could be 
reaped; counseling programs to help those already in difficulties, 
so that the mistakes could be corrected. These servtoes, virtually 
unknown as yet in the East* have been greatly extended in the 
West in recent years. No doubt tliey have contributed to the fact 
tliat Western divorce rates, which had reached disturbingly high 
levels, seem to have slopped rising and are now slowly going do\vn. 

These Western experiences have important implications for the 
East. A rise in expectation will soon bring new discontent with 
marriage as it is. This is already hapi^ening. In a program anranged 
for us by Lady Rama Rau, and sponsored by the Ministry of 
Health of the Indian Government, wc conducted early in 1957 a 
series of two-day seminars for professional leaders in major Indian 
cities. In the following year we followed this up with a thre^week 
training program in marriage counseling in Bombay. As a result 
of these extended discussions with leading Indian professional 
men and women, we became convinced that already, behind the 
apparently unruffled exterior. Indian wives and husbands are be¬ 
coming increasingly discontented with the low levels of satisfac¬ 
tion in their maniages and are readiing out for something letter. 
We have formed the same impression, on the basis of similar 
discussions* concerning other countries in Asia- 

As these rumbling discontents begin to find more forthright 
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eTpressionp a steady increase in divorce rates seems inevitable in 
Eastern lands. In our opinion it will be some years yet before 
large-scale increases appear, but sooner or later this mil happen. 
Wise planning aheadp and the provision of well-established mar¬ 
riage guidance services, could circumvent some of the resulting 
social dislocation. We are not at present very hopefni howeverp 
that much will be done in this direction. Asia is so burdened 'Aith 
present remedial tasks of great urgency that it is not easy to 
generate interest in preventive programs designed to avoid trou¬ 
bles in the future. 

While levels of marital expectation are progressively rising in 
the East, It is to be hoped that they will be scaled down in the 
West. This seems hkdy to happen. Sound knowledge about the 
marriage relationshjp, based on sdentific research^ is slowly perco¬ 
lating out and reaching the general public. Books, magazines, 
radio and televisionp college and high school life-adjustment 
courses, religioiis and secular organrzations—all are focusing in¬ 
creasing attention upon a realistic appraisal of the nahire of the 
man-woman relationship. As validated facts replace romantic 
illusions, the tendency to oversell marriage should in tiirse be 
corrected. 

The ideal at which to aim is dear* As Eastern expectations rise 
and Western e^cpectations are scaled down, they should meet as 
they come into correspondence with attainable reality. When peo¬ 
ple throughout the world enter the marriage relationship with 
realistic antidpatians and can rely on competent help to enable 
them to reach their goals, it can reasonably be hoped that many 
marriages will turn out happily. Other factors may, of couisCp inter¬ 
vene to prevent this desirable result But it is certainly the goal 
toward which, in East and West alike, we should strive. 

4 * « 

The West has already traveled a long way toward the democ¬ 
ratization of the famOy* The question is even being raisfxl whether 
it has not traveled too far in this direction. 

The focus of attention, in this respect, is the position of the 
husband and father. The wife has gained increasing freedom and 
autonomy. So has the child, especially the adolescent. As their 
status has steadily risen, that of the man in the home has, rela- 
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lively speakings declined. If the traditiodal East was a nians 
world, the contemporary West has been becoming increasingjy a 
woman s world and a clifld*s world- 
The result of this process has been to change deeply the role 
functions of members of the family- Under the patriarchal system 
the seat of power was unquestionably the male family head. The 
father figure was the sym^l of authority. 

The democratic idea was to place the seat of authority in the 
family group itself^ by distributing the power among all the 
members. In theory this is an excellent idea. But evidence is 
accumulating that in practice it will not work^ because differen¬ 
tiation of roles is essential to good famay fimetioning. Ail cannot 
be treated as equals, because in fact they are not so, A man an 
a woman may be equal ^ persons in societ> . But as husband and 
wife, acting out their masculine and feminine roles in marriage^ 
thev are different and coiuplementaryi the concept of equality is 
ineanin^ess here^ A parent and a child simply cannot be equab 
because the child needs the protective authority of his par^ts to 
give him the security without which he cannot grow healthily into 

an adult. ^ 

We are coming to see in the West, therefore, that by nn erxnin 

ing the authority of tlie man in the family we are not only dninag- 
ing him, but hurting everyone else as well. The wtfe cannirt 
function in her feminine role if her husbands masculine role is 
from him. The family group cannot function as a family if 


its natural head is dethroned. 

In Western marriage many iroubles are ^sing bemuse toe re- 
ciprocal husband-wife interaction pattern is out of killer, t^e 
husband can no longer play bis part as leader and initiator, toe 
wife is paralyzed in her responsive function. She may ret y 

devebping resentful, hostile attitudes and trying to tear h^ 
down. She then becomes the so-called demasculmizing female. 
The more she succeeds in destroying her husband’s m^limty, 
the more she deprive herself of the potential source of her own 

feminine fulfillment , , j. - j 

The wife may also try to compensate for h^ husband s mde- 
quacy by taking over his traditional position of leadership m the 
home. She “wears toe pants,’ as we say. This also mak« her 
miserable, because she is not being herself. She finds herself m a 
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relationship that h unoahiral, not only toward her husband, but 
toward her chiidTea as well 

In the traditional family group the roles of father and mother 
were clearly defined, CihsoD Winter, using the studies of group 
functioning of R. F. Bales* shows how they are being confused In 
the West today: 

‘T’he mother who takes over the whole family will be killed in 
the crossfire, and deep down she knows it A look at the real 
nature of parental authority reveals the ambiguity of womans 
position in the hoine today. 

Anyone who exercises leadership can expect to be disliked. 
This is the price one pays for being a leader. He may be respected 
for his ideas; the group may even follow his suggestions! but he 
will not be hked. 

‘'Groups need a leader with good ideas who wiU make sugges¬ 
tions, but they also need a member who is well liked and can keep 
everyone together. We have ail seen such people m groups. They 
pat people on the back, encourage them to get in a word, and 
generally help knit people together. A strong and effective group 
develops when this best-liked person allies himself with the leader. 
If the best-liked person wiU support the leader* the group can 
move ahead and work out its problems. Without such an aUiimee, 
the leader can easily become so isolated by the resentment of the 
group that he loses his power. If this happens, the leadership 
dwindled and the group ends up bickering, 

*rhe mother should fill the role of t^t-hked person in the 
family. She should become the member who supports the weak, 
encourage^ the crestfalien, and holds the family together as a 
group. This, at least, seems to be the proper fulfillment of her 
feminine role. As she lendLs support to her husband's leadershipp 
the family is knit together.*^ 

However, when the father s prestige is undermined by his hav¬ 
ing been scaled down to the status of ^‘equal*^ he is in a poor posi- 
tioii to assume leadership. He is not accepted as an authority figure. 
Why, then, should he trouble to assume a porition of unpopu¬ 
larity? 

Tew modem men are willing to accept the resentment of the 
children agabwt his leadership. They come hoitie looking for en¬ 
couragement rather than responsibility. As parents, they tend to 
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take to tte best*liked role in the borne* They may bring pres¬ 
ents, they may give moneys whereas itiother is more demanding, 
since she is t^ing to build up responsibility in the children. So 
mother too often 6nds herself in the crossGre. She should be in the 
role of best-liked* but she ends up as a leader."" 

This is only one aspect, given by way of iUiislration. of the 
confusion that results when traditional fainily roles are tampered 
with. When the authority in the home is displaced, divided, or 
absent, the children inevitably suffer. Children need consistent 
law and order in their home as much as citizens need responsible 
government in their country. Without it, they are restless and 
confused, and may ultimately become delinquent. 

So the breakdown of authority in the family, and the giving to 
young people of more freedom than they can responsibly exercise, 
conspire to repeat the errors of one generation in the next. We 
do not wish to exaggerate this picture. But it would be foolish to 
suggest dial om experiments with equality and democratizatioii 
in family life are proving to be an unqualified and resounding suc^ 
cess. If we rightly discern the present trends, they point decidedly 
toward the need to reoever masculine-feminine reciprocity in mar¬ 


riage and parental authority in the family. 

In short, at this point the West is having serious second thoughts 
about its own wisdom in abandoning aspects of marriage and 
parenthood that the East has still preserved intact. 

What is needed is not, of course, a return to patiiarchalism as 
such. A husband can play the dominant role toward his wife with¬ 
out being domineering, A father can exercise auAor% in e 
home \vithout being authoritarian. It is not power that the West¬ 
ern man needs to recover, but the exercise of his proper funcbon 
in the home. 

Nor is anyone in the West recommending a return to the^ op¬ 
pression and subjugation of the young by the old. There are si^ 
however, ef a disposition to believe that the ancients may after 
all have been ri^t in contending that youth can better prepare 
for life's responsibilities, including family responsibilities, by disci¬ 
plined self-restraint than by uninhibited self-indulgence. 


* 




Marriage, In East and West alike, is ehan^g. That, however. 
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is ^ by itself aji adequate description. Marriage is all the time 
tindergoing a process of evolutioik. 

“The roamage system of evetry society,” said Tagore, "belongs 
to an age when. In the ParUainent of Life, man was sttHng on the 
opposite benches agabst Nature's govemmeot. And Nature has 
ever retaliated against his obstructive tactics. Thus for they have 
nowhere come to any satisfactoiy agreemeat"*^ 

This statement cmuld be interpreted in two ways. It could mean 
t marriage will never be as it should be until we have come 
to terms with Natures plan and purpose. Or it could mean that 
we have to ^ntiaue, imtU final victory, the struggle to establish 
OUT huumii ideals of marriage at a level above those served by 
the elementary forces of the subhuman cre^tion^ 

The meaning does uot matter. Whichever way we iuierpret it, 
the important point is that marriage is an institution for which we 
must, in our human comm unities, accept responsibility. It is far 
too important, far too basic to the well-being of society, to be 
' ed With. We must plan and toil to make marriages healthy 
an happ>v because only so family iife^ which emerges out of 
roaniage and is the fouxidatioii'Stojie of human society, be healthy 
and happy. 

Th^ task will resquire our best thinking and our best effort. We 
s u der when we think of some of the grave abuses which mar* 
r^ge in the past has permitted. Happily v-'e have left many of 
mese—f^t-bbidmg and suttee, for instance-^behidd But in the 
^ture lie possibilities of abuse as real as those that have existed in 
the past. A reading of Aidous Huxley s Brace New World will 
suggest a few of tliesc to the reader with any imaginatioD. 

k basic adult human relatzonship^ At its 

®t it rings together, reconciles, and unites in fruitful harmony 
e two different kinds of human beings male and female. It 
generates the outflowing love that gives the helpless infant the 
warmth and protection he needs in order to fiourish. It sets before 
e ^wing child, for good or ill, a working model a microcosm, 
ot the peatei- human commnnity in which he w^iff later take his 
Jk ^ ■ j people together in an enduring comradesliip 

that proindes a bulwark against man's deepest fear-the fear of 
being unloved, rejected, alone. 

Marriage has not always achieved these ends. Bnt these are its 
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funcKoiis and its possibilities. It must be our continuous effort to 
realize them more completely. 

In the vast cultuxal transition of today we are all caught up on 
a moving eoaveyor belt In different parts of the worJd we iire at 
different stages of the journey^ moving at different speeds. But 
we are all iovulved, or will soon be Involved, in a journey that 
carries trLanldud we know not wtuther^ 

On this journey we may idly drift, declaring that we have no 
power to decide the course we shall take. Or we may plan and 
work to understand, to interpret, to ejtercise wisdom in discarding 
what is no longer of value and m preserving that which is essen¬ 
tia] to OUT highest well-being. 

The breakup of the old type of family life, which has served 
the human race for countless ages, is now inevitable- It cannot be 
preserved intact—in East or West, or anywbexe else. It is a tremen¬ 
dous responsibility to be involved in such a process, to be wit¬ 
nessing the end of a form of institution that has been the founda¬ 
tion of all the great civilizations since the dawn of human history.^ 
We may weU ask, in fear and trembling, w'hat we are to put m 
its place. 

The answer is that wc do not know and that we cannot know 
as yet. But w'bat is Important is not the institutioa, hut the values 
that the institution expresses and cnshrmes. The loss of the insti¬ 
tutional form is inevitable^ It can be replaced in time by another, 
more suited to the strange new life that will be the destiny of our 
children and our children's chiidren- But the loss of the values— 
the true values that stand for m-fl n V dignit)' and worth—would be 
disastrous. 

So, as we move into the uncharted future, we must not fail to 
keep OUT bearings. This we can do orjy by looking back Into the 
past. There is a danger today that we should be haughty in oiif 
self-sufficiency, dismissing our anci^t traditions as of no worth* 
This is folly* The past represents the agelong struggle that has 
brought us to where we now stand- It is Che vvorst land of arro¬ 
gance to ignore the lessons that this struggle can teach us* *The 
chief trouble with modern man^s thinking," say Bossard and Boll, 
"is that he has not read the minutes of the kst meeting.'^^ 

VVhat we have tried to do in this book has been, so far os the 
marriage relationship is concerned^ to examine the minutes of some 
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of ih$i previous meetings and try to relate them to our preseat 
business-to safeguard the well-being of the family in the future. 
We have done (his in an attempt to bring East and West together 
in a coK>peratjve enterprise. The East is in close touch with the 
past, the West with the future. Neither one can be sufficient in 
itself. Up to [»w. in some measure, they have traveled separately 
and alone. This is no longer possible. East and West must abandon 
their separateness, and do what Kipling said they never would do. 
They must meet, join hands, and move forward into the future 
together. 


Appendix 


MARRIAGE IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


We have been in a dileinma as to how to approach the signiR- 
cant changes in marriage and family life that have been taldng 
place in China under the Communist regime. In a book on the 
East^ we clearly couJd not ignore the vast and far-reaching events 
that, for a decade, have been shaping the lives of a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants of Asia. 

On the other hand, we were in the difficult position of knowing 
very httie about the impact of these events upon the family re¬ 
lationships of the Chinese today. From China come pJenty of 
contradictory rumors* but little enough of validated facts. In any 
case* the events themselves are so recent that their final outcome 
cannot at this stage be dearly determined. 

What we have written in the mam part of this book consists of 
impressions gained from three sources—from our study of the 
literature, from firsthand personal eitperience, and from many 
discussions with weU-informed persons in the countries concerued. 
We do not claim, even ou this basis, that our opuiions are free 
from error or misiuterpretatijou. But at least we have had consid¬ 
erable resources upon which to draw* 

We have lacked comparable resources concerrimg Communist 
China, lu the first place, much of the available literature is full 
of disparities and contradictions, reflecting the ccmflictuig ideo¬ 
logical views of the writers* This makes a student of the situation 
very unsure of his ground. We can only regret such Jack of reliable 
information, and echo the opinion of a reviewer in the London 
rimes who says, “We must hope that the period of polemical 
writing can soon end and we can begin to consider the century 
of change through which China is passing 
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Beyond the varied points of view expressed tn writing, we have 
had virtually notliiag to work 011+ We have looked into Commu¬ 
nist China from Kowdoon but never crossed the frontier* So our 
Srstliand knowledge is nil. Moreover, we have had no opportunity 
to discuss the subject with people w'ho could inform us. The few 
Chinese Communist officials we Iiave met in India lacked sufficient 
acquaintance with this field to be able to answer our questions. 

So what we know of this subject is quite inadequate. We hope 
that one day may have an opportunity to visit China and see 
for ourselves what is happening to family life there. Untii then, 
we must remain ignorant and confused on many matters. 

WTiat we have decided to do, therefore^ is to deal with this sub¬ 
ject not in a chapter of the book, but in an Appendix. In doing $0 
we wish it to be clearly understood that the information we sup¬ 
ply here cannot be vouched for in tlie same way as we have tried 
to ensure the accuracy of the material in the rest ol the book. Our 
views are based on the limited materials available to us. 

In our selection of these materiats we have tried to concentrate 
on documents published in China itself and intended for Chinese 
readers. We acknowledge gratefully the help of our friend, Dr. 
Fnincis P. Jonos^ Editot of the Chtn^ Biificrin of the Far Eastern 
Office of the Division of Foreign Missions of the Nationd Coun¬ 
cil of Churches in tlie U.S.A. An able Chinese scholar who lived 
In the country for many years, he now spends a good part of his 
time scanning written materials that are coming out of Communist 
China. He was kind enough to put oside for us, over a p^od of 
time, some press reports relevant to marriage and family life, and 
to make translations for our use. In this way we have had access 
to data not otherwise availahle in the West 

In our other reading, we tried deliberately to listen to both 
sidi^. To balance the considerable amenmt of sensational anti¬ 
communist material (some of it on a level with the outpourings 
of the late Dr. Goebbels) that some organs of the American press 
take pleasure in serving up to their readers, we studied such pro- 
Communist accounts as the carefuUy written chapter in Simone 
de Beauvoir's The Long March. 

We offer the results of these efforts for what they may be 
worth. 
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When the Communists took over In Chinn, their puipose was 
to carry out a revolution. 

The main objective was to make the country strong and 
prosperous. To achieve this end, they wished to bring food pro¬ 
duction, then industry, up to the highest possible levels of effi¬ 
ciency, Nothing that seriously blocked the way to these goals was 
to be tolerated. Once the goals were achieved, they promised a 
better life for ali. But on the way, they warned, toil and hard¬ 
ship would have to be endured, 

It is in this setting that everything in China today must be seen 
in order to be understood, 

Mao Tsc-tung had promised his peasant soldiers that, when no 
came to power, he would break up the holdings of the hated 
landlords, and give every farm worker a piece of land of his ow-n. 

This promise was kept. As soon as the Communist! were in 
control the I^d was parcscled out to the pe!isa.nts* It seemed that 
all theiT dreams had come: true. Each man saw himself settled, 
with his family, on his own holding-his o^vn personal property. 

But this policy did not work. Resources were inadequate, farm¬ 
ing methods inefficient, co-operation lacking. And tajtes, to main- 

taiu the regime, had to be high. 

A crisis resulted. There was only one way out-to unite ^oups 
of separate peasant farmers into efficient orgEmiMtions for bettw 
production; in short, to form co-operatives* Attempts w-ere made 
to persuade groups of farmers to join together, pooling tlieir tools, 
their labor, their animals. The idea w!is not received vvith enthu¬ 
siasm, Then pressure was applied. For a time confusion reigned. 

“The Communists made mistake after mistake, resentment pii- 
ine up aiainst them. The dam waters of their mismaDagemmt 
anally broke, and misery flooded Shanghai. Refuges from the 
country poured into our dty. They carried their ^ 

arms and their elders on their backs. Apart from this they had htUe 
resemblance to the emigrants who, only a short time ^eviously, 
were passing out of Shanghai in a steady stream on 
land division.' Wild-eyed, dishevelled, cheeks too bright for 
healtii, swoUen-stomacbed from eating grass, ^ ey were m en 
and slow to speak. 'Land taied beyond its yield f ' 

‘crops commandeered by the Party until no of nee was left 
for us* , . . ‘driven like slaves, spied upon. Then strange young 
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men and women came among us, urging tliat we Join together our 
time and Our animak^ If we refiised, we wotilil be tried as counter^ 
revolutionaries' , . + 'fir^t the toobp the animals, and tlien the 
land would W all thrown in together. And so we fled. . . By 
bambcK) wirelessp these hapless people already knew about the 
misery of collective farms in Russia. People nprootedj their spirit 
of individual endeavour broken are people weakened, dieir 
morale lowered.'’^ 

The co-operatives were, however* finally established. By 1956, 
seven years after the Communists had taken overp it was claimed 
that almost all the farmers had been organised into groups of 
about 350 families each. They retained some kind of legal dUe 
to their land. But for aU practical purposes it was merged in the 
joint enterpiiseH 

The work output demanded of the co-operative farms was such 
that all available labor had to be employed. The men worked 
day after day to the point of exhaustion. To help out, the old^ the 
disabled and tlie young had to be mobihzed^ The women helped* 
too* although it had not been the Chinese custom, except in the 
South* to make extensive use ol female labor. 

At thb point individual families were still living separately in 
their own homes. But as the work demands continued relentlessly 
to be made* some of the traditional functions of the home began 
to be given up. It was considered inefficient to have each wife 
and mother staying at home to cook meals and take care of her 
children* when by pooling these tasks many women could be re¬ 
leased for field lahor. So, here and there at first, and then on an 
increasing scale, nursery centers were established where mothers 
might leave their childreu in the daytime while they were out at 
work; and communal feeding centers provided meab so that 
individual families did not have to cook separately. 

The result was greater efficiency and increased output. Ful¬ 
some praise was given to those who met their work quotas, pres¬ 
sure exerted upon tliose who failed to do so- The people, hard 
pressed as they werCp began to catch the enthusiasm of 
achievement. 

It is not really surprisiog that many of these peasants* despite 
the hard treatment meted out to themp began to believe In the 
new regime* What else had ever experienced but hard treat- 
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ment? ""We should rerdemher how the contract must seem to the 
Chinese pemtint In the lifetime lived between 1875 and 1950, 
for example, how many perished from famine^ flood, war, and mis- 
govemment? EJ^ghty milHou? A hundred loiliion? Possibly even 
more than a hundred and fifty million. That is the true context of 
their present vexations for most Chinese.*^ 

Against tliat kind of background, the vexations of the coH^pera- 
tives were not so grievons^ And the plan was succeeding. There 
was food to eat. The standard of living was rising. Truly^ nothing 
Succeeds like success. 

The logical next step ^vas the commune. Many in the West 
have seen this as a radical new departnrej a sudden and unex* 
pected switch from one policy to another. In point of fact, the 
commune simply carries to its logical conclusion what the co¬ 
operative is trying to achieve- If communal feeding and communal 
child care released more labor for the all-imporlant task of in¬ 
creasing production, why not go all the way and introduce com¬ 
pletely communal living? 

It is the Communist claim that the communes were in (he fk$t 
place suggested by the workers themselves* as a means of achieve 
ing greater efficiency during the period of advance designated as 
The Great Leap Forward. That may or may not be. But what¬ 
ever its origin^ the idea of communal living fits in very neatly 
with Communist doctrine in general. 

From the point of view of the primary Communist aims, the 
commune represents a higldy desirable arfangement for securing 
maximum efficiency from the workers and maximum control over 
their lives- 

* * • 


Quite apart from Rcbieving their economic goals, it was a defi¬ 
nite objective of the Communists^ as part of the process of taking 
over Chinap to break the power of the tradildonal family systemi 
*^One man passed unobtrusively down our back alley-way^ 
shabbily dressed, but 1 recognized him as Feng, a landown^s 
son from the Wong farmstead district^ - + - Cautiously* in tiny 
groups^ I learned, the large Feng family had fled froni th^ farm 
holdings to take refuge in safe British-cootrolled Hong-hong. * 1 * 
the last one out, now go to join the otherSp he explained. Heavier 
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taxes axe being extracted from us^ and tiiere are rumors that our 
land is to be no longer ours. The next order may be for patriarchal 
families to be forcibly broken up. The family group, like the land, 
is to be done away with, that a family cuMed the State may be 
created."** 

First the landed estates, then the patriarchaJ family groups. 
These were rightly seen ns obstacles to Communist advance. The 
old system of working the land liad to be replaced by tlie new. 
These were essential steps in the progress of the revolution. 

It was not the Communists, however, who first declared the 
traditional Chinese family system obsolete. This had already been 
done in the earlier nationalist revolution. In igfli, the Kuomintang 
promulgated its new ^'Code of the Family." This embodied sweep¬ 
ing changes. Here are some of them; 

Women could inlieiit property. 

Marriage could take place only by the free consent of the 
parties. 

Marriage must not be a conunerciiJ transaction, and the 
broker must not be paid a fee. 

No betrothal must take place until the girl was fifteen, the boy 
seventeen. 

Concubinage was no longer permitted. 

The wife was granted the right hJ divorce. 

These were far-reaching reforms. The Nationalist Code did not* 
however^ go all the way* It retained patriarchal elements. For 
example, when a child was orphaned, his guardians were to he 
chosen only from his father's relatives. When a wife secured a 
divorce, her husband retained the cHldren. 

AH the same, this code was a tremendous step in the right direc¬ 
tion. Consequently several writers hotly deny the Communist 
claim of having done away with the abusK of the traditional 
family system, on the ground that this had already been done by 
the NationalLst govemment. 

This is perfectly true—on paperl 

The mtentious of the Kuomintang were no doubt excellent But 
it would seem that the new law was only halfheartedly carried 
out "Most of the different articles of the Code,** according to 
Simone de Beauvoir, "'remained dead issues. It had been drafted 
tor the bourgeoisie's use. It was given no undue publicity: even 
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in the cities it igoored. In tiie rura] areas no one so much as 
heard mention of the new code; it would have implied m emanci¬ 
pation of the peasants^ wliich was the last thing the regime 
wanted*""® 

Even when it was applied, the Code’s objectives could be cii- 
enmvented. Though it required marriage to be by free consent, 
for instance, there was no effective Vi'ay of safeguarding this, since 
the signatures of the couple were not legally required. 

And although the Code aimed at the liberatiou of the woman 
from her ancient thraUdom, it was reported in igo/i ^rfter it had 
been in operation for six years, that there were still two million 
girl slaves in China.* 

Thus, even if some needed reforms had been laid down in prin¬ 
ciple before the Communists came to power, most of them still 
had to be implemented. Into this task the Gomimmist regime 
threw itself wholeheartedly. 

The Marriage Act, promulgated in 1950. plainly declared the 
full equality of man and wife. There are no exceptions and no 
loopholes. Communism has never compromised on the status of 
women, and it did not do so in China. 

The Act went further than the Nationalist Code by insisting 
on the signfliures of the marriage partners as evidence of then 
consent. It also left no bias of any Wnd in favor of the husband. 
Children of a divorced couple were to be awarded to either 
parent according to what was best for their (the childrens) well- 
being. 

The Communists meant business. If anything, they w'cre foo 
zealous in putting the Art into effect. This led to some unhap^ 
results. Concubines were dragged forcibly from their homes an^ 
finding themselves without support or protection, committed 
suicide. Husbands who ill-treated their wives were so h^wly cen¬ 
sured that Simone de Beauvoir relates the story of a igeren 
wife w'ho beat up her husband and falher-in-!aw, the mi^ra^ e 
men not daring to retaliate for fear of being accused 0 eu a 

brutality"!* , l .v it .j 

Trouble soon broke out It was little wonder that the Natmn- 

alists bad hesitated to Insist that their Family Code 1 ^ tak^ 
seriouslv. The new ideas challenged thousands of years of de^ly 
ingrain^ tradition. When the Communists applied pressure, tbe>' 
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met stubborn resistance. Some of tbeir officials^ trying to enforce 
the new regulations^ were set upon and murdered. When in 195^ 
the influence of the Marriage Act brought the total of divorces up 
to nearly four hundred tliousand^ it was dtirisively nicknamed the 
‘"Divorce Act."" 

The Communists did not give up. But they changed their taetits. 
The goverament issued orders that the Marriage Act should be 
explained by “a long and patient process of education^“ Its ob* 
jectives were carefully expounded in the schools; in special lec¬ 
tures; in the classes for political education. In this way+ it 
gradually became accepted as an integral part of the new order* 

The evidence seems to indicate that the provisions of the Mar- 
riage Act of 1950 are now in operation throughout Communist 
China, If this is true, it means that the power of patriarchal tradi¬ 
tion* which had dommated Chinese culture for at least twent)^- 
five centuries, has betm shattered in the space of a few years. 

That is a remarkable achievement. How was it done? 

* * t 

Candhi once said that the only way to break dowii tbe caste 
system in India was to focus one's efforts upon its nerve center, 
which he considered to he the condition of the untouchables. 

In China the Communists, in their determination to destroy the 
patnarchul family system, have Eocused their efforts on the status 
of the woman,^ The shock troops, in the campaign to apply the 
Marriage Act* have been the members of the women^s organi^- 
tions. The propaganda attacking the old order has rutlilessly ex¬ 
posed the indignities and hardships to which it submitted the 
wife. This has been a favorite theme for pla>^ and stories. Tlie 
women of Communist China have heen taught to regard the past 
as an era of horror and humiliation for womanhood, the new^ re¬ 
gime as the attainment at last of their full status as persons. There 
is enough troth in this to make it sound convincing. 

The desire of the Communists to hberate tlie Chinese woman, 
and their desire to enroll her labor in the task of the country's 
reconstruction, have gone along very nicely together AH that was 
necessary was to convince the woman that her full emancipation 
would come only as she was freed from her household chores and 
found her place in the economic life of her countr>^ This is good 
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Coirnnunist doctrine^ Said LeniDj **As long as wom^ia restrict them¬ 
selves to household duties their relative positioii in the lamily wxD 
be limitedL To bring about true liberation, to put the woman on 
an equality mth the man^ she must share in family finances and 
in production. Only thus will she be on a level with her husbEuid.’* 
And Elngels, in the same vein, declared. The primary condition 
for the liberation of women Is their full participation in economio 
production.^ 

This theme has been elaborated in the propaganda ^cd at 
the Chinese woman. Here are some excerpts Erom an article 
lished in the magazine Chinese Yotith on December 19, 195 ®- Th^ 
article is by Che Hsiang-tung and was translated for us by Dr. 


Francis Jones. . 

"Communist life liberates woman, it strikes off the shaddcs oi 
household work and makes it possible for ber to enter into 
socialistic production. Without the liberation of women and the 
equalization of the sexes there can be no true Communism. 

"lu the periods of slavery and feudalism, the faimly was the 
productive unit. The family founded upon the basis of 
ownership was distinguished by inequality of the sesffi; the hus¬ 
band was the income producer, and the wife was either pul in a 
subordinate position, or dismissed from economic production al¬ 
together. Thus in society and in the family she was entirely 


dependent upon her husband. 

The separate family system kept women tied to the home 
wasted the labor of one half of the population, and prevented 
tile development of socialistic production. If, when private owner¬ 
ship and the dass system have been destroyed, this individual 
family system were preserved, most wcuneo wou 
their tinie in cooking and sewing and curing for children; they 
would have no share in economic production or national life; th^' 
would not be able to leam a trade, or to work to toprove the 
level of culture. Thus, in production and m the conditions of Me 
generally, they stiU would not be able to take a position o u 

equMJty of power with men.” ^ ^ 

Notice the continuous repetition here of the idea that the 
Woman who stays in her home, and is cont^l to a ^ 

is failing to pull her wei^t in the great task the common ty 
to perform and at the same time is being cheated out of her full 
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rights. The double appeal, to her duty aud to her desire to gain 
status, would obfviously have a powerful effect on the CtuDese 
woman. 

However, in getting the woinan out of the home, resistaiiee 
from the men also has to be reckoned with. This is handled by 
suitable propagandas 

“If you analyse the nostalgic Feeling which some people have 
for the old family sy^stem, you wUl find that what they want is for 
the woman to be busy around the house, taking care of the chil¬ 
dren. This so-called joy of family life sacrifices the liberation of 
women, and requires them to continue to live a miserahle 
existence. 

'"Some young men da not want thetr wives to engage In work 
for society: the>' complain and say, There is no one to wait upon 
me"^: Home is not Ifice home any more'; 'From now on I will be 
left all alone/ 

""There is, of eoursep a reason for his feeling unhappy. In the 
post when he returned home, there was someone there to wait 
on him, household matters had been taken care of and he could 
relax. But now both he and his wife have their work, and the 
household chor« must be divided between the t\vo of them. That 
is why he feels, "My wife isn't mine any more.^ But that is only a 
reflection of the idea of male superiority* 

“To look upon the wife as one*s own property, that is the sin of 
the exploiting class* Women have been liberated^ and are now 
equal to men in both privilege and responsibility*" 

* * * 

This propaganda was effective. The following news items from 
the Chinese Communist press Me typi cal. 

Chin Yueh-fang, Secretary-General of the Municipal Women's 
Federation of Harbin, is reported to have said in a speed] ou 
July a, 19^8: "At present more than 3,000 factories have been 
established in the streets of the city, with approximately 24,000 
women participating. The participation of women in social pro¬ 
duction not only enables their mgenuity and wisdom to be fully 
developed, but at the same time improves family life and achieves 
a closer unity among the family members.” 

From Heilungkiang comes this report, dated August 19^ 1938: 
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**The province ha5 greatly developed the labor potentiabdes o£ 
the womejOj aDd paved the way for mothers representing 50^^ 
per cent of the women s labor power to be freed from hons^old 
chores. As a result more and more women have participated in 
mdnstrial and agricultural production and various construction 
0nd thdr labor enthusiasm is ruraung and 

higher. After the child care organisatiDns were set up m the 
eountryside. mothers have taken up producdou tools to 

work on the farm. They are full of worldng ^irit. 

Peng Yu, a Shanghai mother with five children, was a delegate 
to the National Confereuce of Active Women Builders of Social* 
iom held in Peiping in December 195®. She reported; 

“Every housewife under 45 in “Y district who wants t^o 
has been given a job. Every possible effort is made to enable h^* 
bauds and wives to work in the same plant or on the s^e shift, 
ill the interests of family life. The husbands are ple^ to work 
with their wives and find that their martiages are happier now 
that they share more common interests with them. 

She concluded, "As a woman 1 can say from the bottom of my 
heart that I and other women who are not members of the Com¬ 
munist Party are grateful to the Party for the happy new Ide we 


“AnSlTr mother of five children, Chao Shu-ian, 
stood out at first against the idea of going to wor - 
that life was "difficult" for her for seven years. Fm^ly. m 
she dbanged her mind. “This year she has 
yotmgert children to the nursery, and 

L .. ean.«». wort. P«V f". ^i°±S"S to 

by the ectire family during the whole year* 
story is: “The participation of women in ^ I 

onlVcreated wealth for the state, but 1^ a^ mcieased their 
ily income and raised their standard 0 ^ 1^^ 

It can easily be seen that continuous stimulation of ^ 

is bound in time to persuade wives 

place is not in the hSme. but in the field or faot^. 

Ln. «,und (Act s«.n yw.n. W. « 

sees more aert more ef her friends m nag ' jQunrry, 

fmee. She heers Ihem pr«s«J to 

while she is made to feel unpatriotic. She is aware 
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iUes have a better standard of liviag tlian her own. Perhaps her 
children reproach her because they cannot have privileges which 
the Wongs or the Uns enjoy. Even her httsband may show em¬ 
barrassment because his wife is officially ranked a$ a “parasite * 
Against this pressure she holds out as long as she can. But finally, 
feeling more and more isolated and out of step with other wivis, 
she “voluntarily" takes the decisive step. 

By doing so she has, according to the Communist view, broken 
the confining shell and become a true woman. As Madame Cheng 
explained to Simone de Beauvoir^ “So long as the village woman 
confines herself to domestic chores^ she will remain, in the family’s 
eyes and in her own* a semi-parasite. But on the other hand, the 
moment the cooperative pays a young woman a salary which she 
has earned entirely by herself and which belongs entirely to her* 
no one feels he has any prerogative over her; the autonomy she 
has won is meaningful.”* 

Thus the way is paved for the gradual Ixansfer of the normal 
functions of the family to their more efficient performance as com¬ 
munally organized services. 

First come feeding and child care. Then comes the making and 
mending of clothes.. Hot baths and haircuts* weddings and fu¬ 
nerals, care in maternity, sickness* and old age—these and other 
fadlitl^ follow. And, of course, at whatever point is most appro¬ 
priate, housing of the type and character determined hy the state. 
Dr. Sripatl Chandrasekhar, in an article in the New York Time^ 
on February aa, 1959, listed sixteen services which the Chinese 
Communists ultimately intend to provide free to all workers. 

So* step by step, the women of China have ’^voluntarily'* 
marched to the communes. And if the women lead the way, wliat 
alternative have the men but to follow? 

* « * 

Next to the emandparion of women^ in the Communist program 
to destroy patriarchalism* comes the emancipation of youth. 

Communism does not favor the arranged marriage. It wants 
young people to be free to choose for themselves. This Is an essen¬ 
tial factor in their liberation* from the domination of authoritar¬ 
ian parents. Simone de Beauvoir describes an opera she saw in 
China, which she considers to be typloal, which portrayed a 
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despotic father who forbids his daughler to many the boy with 
whom she is deeply in love. Instead, she is forced to mam' a 
stranger. The boy dies of grief, and on her wedding day the girl 
commits suicide.^® 

Revolt agaiiist parental tyranny was a popular theme with 
Cldnese youth, and rallied them to the Communist cause. But 
putting the new patterns of freedom into practice has not been 
So easyi Girls who refused to marry the men chosen for them by 
their parents have been confronted by mothers who threatened 
to hang themselves in protest. Bias's and girls in the rwal areas 
who embarked on courtship^ and had the elfrcntery to go out to-^ 
gether, were severely censured by the village elders. ^ 

The young people themselves have had their difficulties. The 
Ckjmmunists have had to rebuke scheming girls who tried to cap¬ 
ture well-to-do husbands who could support them, so tlmt they 
would no longer have to work in the factory. Boys have been so 
shy of approaching girls, and girls so confused when &ey were 
approached, that Communist leader? have had to step in and act 
as encouiagiDg Cupids. In ninil areas it was sometimes found in^ 
possible to induce young people to get acquainted, and with 
the prospect of the marriage rate dropping to zero, the party 
membeis have had to act as go-betweens and arrange matches^ 
But with their usual zeal the Communists have persisted ui their 
efforts. They have organized mixed social evenings and d?mces, 
put steady pressure on the young people to have <^es, an 
plauded couples who took walks in the moonlight. ns n 

a somewhat unusual role for earnest Communist workers 

Freedom as interpreted by the Communists does not, wever, 
include sexual freedom. Thetr standards of sex morality are urn 
compromisingly strict. *lt is a strange fact that li ration om e 
□id sex traditLons has not by any means resulted in a eap m 0 
libertinism and promiscuity. The awakening of in ivr tia ove 
choice still has, among the young Chinese, soine^ mg tr^en 
douslv shv and pure about it. In point ^ ^ 

illegitimate birtlis has not only not gme up following the bberation 

of the sexes, but has even declined- ” . . ^ 

After attending a dance at the Railway Mens Club m Peipiug, 

Peter Schmid made this comment; 

-Tlie entire pew sesuality is stiU very piudi m the embryon 
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Stage, and tbe trade-unton secretary Qung up his arms in horror 
when I told hira that in the decadent capitalist West this kind of 
contact would occasionally be followed by greater intimacy. In 
China this is entirely out of the Question, not only because nobody 
is ever alone anywhere, but also because there is a puritanical 
atmosphere pervading the whole country. 

"1^ atmosphere is in part a continuation of the old Confuefan 
tradition, and in part has now received a new content by political 
pi^opaganda. In the old days Ubertinism had been the privilege of 
the rich: with their money and their power they had been able 
to bend the daughters of Ae lower orders to their will. Hence, in 
today s Communist China all free love is tainted with the political 
odium of ‘feudalism,’ That, at least, is the theory; but I honestly 
believe that it applies also in practice. It makes a colossal differ¬ 
ence not having the continuous erotic stimulation provided in the 
West by loudspeakers, cinema posters, and Heaven knows what 
else.**"* 

Simone de Beauvoir also comments on the attitude of sexual 
characterizes the Chinese under Communism: 

"Love does not appear to play a major role in the life of the 
young Chinese, For tbe Chinese woman tlie bed lor so long 
signified a slavery so odious that her foremost preoccupation is to 
have no more of that constraint; it is not socialist enthusiasm 
that prevents her from dreaming of men, but she enthusiastically 
welcomes a socialism which frees her from mens clutch^. 

"For every Chinese woman, from the top to Ae bottom of the 
social scale, physical love has a negative coefficient. She most be 
entirely delivered from the weight of the past before she wiU be 
able to adopt a positive attitude when, instead of feeling pleased 
with herself for having escaped love, she will be free to love as 
she pleases."^® 

The Comnninists clairn to have virtually abolished prostitutioiii 
“Prior to the Cammunist "Liberation* Shanghai bad been the sin¬ 
ful Babylon of the Far East, a dty thick with bmthek and kept 
women. » , , It took the Red Government two years before it de^ 
cided to wield the iron broom in Shanghai. In 1951 all brotheb 
were closed down and their mmates taken to that very Reforma¬ 
torywhich occupied the premises of a former retjaining centre 
for vagrants. ... In the courtyard a board proudly proclaimed 
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the aims of fJie institution in hig Chinese letters: ^Ve are fighting 
against the degradatiaa of womanhood and are striving for the 
creation of a new human being/ + - . In the workshops the former 
prostitutes were sitting Behind their machines as tightly packed 
together as sardines^ knitting socks and gloves. Packed fust as 
tightly, the night shift were doadng through the afternoon in their 
dormitories*^'* 

Chinese Communism has set youth free. But Chinese young 
people have not been permitted to use thenr freedom for self- 
indulgence. As Schmid sums up, "'Even Cupid has to register his 
shafts as weapons liable to endanger the security of the State. 
Virtue is marching on, with step firm and unfaltering;- 


* * 


* 


“In the sunny Pei Hai Parle nursery the children were aglow 
with health and gaiety in thefr brightly colored little ontfitsi but 
the most remarkable thing of all was the exuberant confidenw 
they evinced in adults, thefr forwardness, their unconstrainL Their 
teachers told me that not only are spankings forbidden but the idea 
of corporal punishment does not even exist any morCj the wrong 
doer is scolded, h ^^ misconduct explained to him: in really difficult 
cases ejcpert advice i$ consulted. The result is that children are 
growing up in ignorance of fear and constraint 
“As for the ^indoctrination* of the children, they are, certainly, 
taught to love their country, to want to serve it, to r^ect the 
Current ethic, and they arc educated in the ideology at corr^ 
spends to the regime under which they live. Is it not the same In 

every other country?"^* . j - tj * 

Some may consider Simone de Beauvoir a biased witness* u 
when a delegation from the Society' of Friends visits C^inmuni^ 
China, with no political axes to grind, their report is likely to be 


taken as a more detached evaluation, 

“Among the things we saWp the most delightfu was t e pro¬ 
gramme of child welfare work. There has been a tremen ous 
burgeoning of cr^es, nurseries and kindergartens. To a 
extent the motive of the programme is to enable mo^ 
to go to work, but it would be wrong to attribute il to mater^ 
couriderations alone. Everybody loves Chinese c . esp*- 
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ciaUy the Ctimese. National sentiment and party ideology there¬ 
fore combine happily to give the ehildren a better deai”^^ 

There has been a good deal of critical comroent^ especially 
among the dbciples of Dr, John Bowlby, of the "^dumping” of ba¬ 
bies by Chinese mothers as they go out to work. Evidently the 
report that Dr, Bowlby made to the World Health Organization^ 
on the perib of ^maternal deprivation” in children, has not been 
closely studied m China. The Communists do not seem to be un¬ 
duly perturbed as to what will happen to their children under the 
new system. 

As a matter of fact^ it is not really a new system. In China chil¬ 
dren have often been passed around freely from one mother 
Substitute to another. Servant girls^ aunts, grandmothers and other 
female members of the household were accustomed to taking over 
and performing maternal functions for any child in need of a 
little attention. Children were even shared out on a more perma¬ 
nent basis. Where there was a shortage in the family^ the parents 
of several children might spare one or two for a chadless couple. 
Where there was a surplus^ the grandparents would take up the 
slack. The children belonged^ as it w'ere, to everybody, so that all 
adults were regarded as properly qualified to exercise parental 
functionSr This traditional attitude has no doubt made it relatively 
easy for Chinese parents to hand over their children to communal 
care. 

Child care provided by the stale is definitely part of the Com- 
muiust policy, Che Hsiang-tung, in the article already referred to, 
expounds the party line thus: 

On the one hand the individual %vill care for his children^ and 
on the other hand, society wiU share the responsibility^ and so the 
life of children will be guaranteed, for they will be the liigh 
concern of the whole of society. This will be a blessing such as 
the world has never seen before. It is only under a Communist 
societ>' that such a high social order can appear. The contrast be¬ 
tween this social order and the orphanages which we see in the 
so-called civilized capitaUstic nations of England and America, 
is like the contrast between heaven and earth. It can be seen that 
the charge which some people make, that we are lacldng in hu¬ 
mane feelings^ that we dt> not care for children^ is not worth 
considemtion." 
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HowevCT, there have evidently been some doubts emong the 
Chinese themselves concerniDg the new These can be 

gathered from the reassurances that Che Hsiang-tung goes on to 
give: 

“For children to live in nurseries or schools is not as terrible as 
some people foolishly or perversely imagine, as though parents 
and children were no longer to see each other or to have any affec¬ 
tion for each otheTi In the early days of Liberation^ when the 
■w-orkers put their children in nurserieSi they en] oyed each other s 
company all the more when on days of rest they cxjuld be togei e^ 

"It is true that soine people are un^viUing to be separated 
from their own children; for the sake of their chil^en they neg 
their work^ they are afraid that other people not t^e g ^ 
care of their children, and consider 'motherdove^ to be ateve alL 
^something for which there is no substitute, and comi ^ t eir 
Own children to be more precious than other peop e s c i 
But this is all wrong. Of course everybody and esped^ly mothers 
love their own children, but while loving their own c i en ^ ey 
should also be ready to believe that in a society such as ours to^y, 
whore the level of Communist understanding has be^ “ 

higK other people will treat their children weU, th^ do not need 
to worry about them and thus neglect their wor or soci con 

He repeats that only by the eommunfll care of childreo ^ the 
motheis be set free for necessary work. But that is not the only 

reason for the vast child-care program, ... 

“For the children to live in nurseries or schools is oecessa^ 
productionj for the liberation of women, and a 0 necessary 

education of tlie neict generation, 

What this "education" means is suggested in a press report. 

dated July 13, 1958, from Heilungkiaiig: 

“After the child care organizations have been ^ , 

lished. the 601.031 children In the province P''*" JlZj 
education, and they have built a fine chararter. They 
to sing and dance, and pay attention to jjftpj 

The children of Leap Forward Cooperative m Shaoebo , ^ 
two months in the Idndergarten, h^ learned ^ dances 

fight, and greet the people politely. They can perform 
a^d kng STe than^er so"ng. They dance and sing before the. 
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pzirents when the latter retum from work» and so in the homes 
children have become little actojs ia the cultural and recreational 
evening meeting^.'^ 

So the program goes on apace. In the era of the co-operatives^ 
the percentage of children involved in this process of indoctrina¬ 
tion was rising rapidly. All that the establishment of the communes 
has done is to bring it up to a hundred per cent. 

* « « 

"The Communist Parts^ has stepped in to replace the intracta¬ 
ble^ hajd-h^Lrted father and the testy, dogmatii:! mother-in-law of 
the old Chinese family system. In ever^' family affair, from mar¬ 
riage consent to the upbringing of tlie children^ the Party has as¬ 
sumed direction K The Party is now marriage broker. The Party Is 
now the childs keeper. The Part\' is now ones father and mother^ 
Family life is replaced by Party loyalty; the love of a man and 
woman is supplontt^d by obeisance to the Party machine 

This statement was not made by a Communist syTOpatlibis. 
How far does it represent the true state of affairs in China today? 

We wish we were in a position to answer this all-important 
question. All we tan say is that the statement seems £o conform 
in general to basic Communist principles. These have been well 
summarized fay Elton and Pauline Trueblood: 

“The ofGcial Marxist doctrine all along has been that the home^ 
when it is given sodaJ priority and real importance, involves 
parasitism. The unemployed woman is declared to be a parasite. 
- p . Of course it follows* if the unproductiveness of home life can 
be demonstrated, that families, as ordinarily organized, represent 
economic waste. Since there are fuUy as many females as males, 
the ^emancipation of women^ practically doubles the labor power 
at one stroke. At the same time the state wins a great victory of 
another kind, in that the task of propagandizing all minds Is made 
easier when the center of education becomes public rather than 
private. Education which Is "an iDstrument of propaganda for the 
communist regeneration of society* Is made easier if tlie family 
does not compete or interfere.*'*® 

What is crystal clear is that the Communist state will only to!- 
eralc the family if it conforms to the prescribed pattern. This i$ 
tacitly conceded by Simone de Beauvoir* "*In its modem form," she 
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says, “tbe family is respeet^^d by the State^"^® Natumlb^'s because 
the uiodeni form of the Cbioese family is tailor-made lor the Com- 
mimist rcgimeH However, she coutiniiesTi where conflict arises be- 
tweeD faiuOy and coimtiy aUegianceSi country must be chosen. 

but the same applies to the West, when similar caaliicts arise<’^^ 

This is indeed true. In time of war, men are torn from tlie bosom 
of their families and sent to fight. If a mother is found guilty of a 
serious crime, she is sent to prison, and her family have to manage 
without her. But these are extreme and isolated instances. Is it 
fair to compare them with the demands of tlie state m ' a. 
which takes one by one from the family, for the sake of nationa 
efficiency, its age^ld functions? Even if the difference is only one 
of degree, the degree of difference is surely considemble. 

From ttie way Communists themselves describe their it 
seems tiiat they desire the family to exist only as a 
limited relationship between individuals who pledged first and 
foremost to the direct service of the state, which 
of life’s major decisions for diem. The family is m cKert to be 
stripiied of all functions other than the reproductive and the em^ 
tional. This at least is what Che Hsiang*tung s^ms to 

“In Communistic society the family will no Iwgcr ex^ as th 
unit of consumption. But die family as a 11 nf 

still continue, and will develop into a new ^d 
family life. Tlien the rdalion of family members to each other 
be one of complete equality and mutual love, and ^ple ^ a^ 

the same time be living and working ^ a part ® ® ^^nnae in 

of Communism. Our Chinese family has now begun to g 

"In the old society, laboring men. with w^s and cM<ben^- 
ways hungry. fundamentaUy lacked the conditions for py m f^j 
ily life B^ in the new society conditions are 
cLged; fellowship within the family has fecn 
the dd and the young are properly ^ed ^n Jr th^m 

munesthefamily life of the workers wi t ^ mut"«l 

With die change of relationships to ^nom« 
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life. But this happy family must be founded od the basis of 
abundance and happiness for all; if one tries to secure his ovvu 
mdividua] happiness apart from this^ apart from the establish¬ 
ment of socialism, that is both improper and impossible of at- 
cornplishmenL" 


* « • 

The establishment of the communes in Communist China made 
sensational headlines in the WesL An article in Life was headed 

Misery^ Oppression, Fear/ It described a horror of regunentittion 
lasting nineteen hours a day, it portrayed China as a land of 
blazing villages. It described husband and wife parading in line 
to have about half an hour of strictly rationed time alone together 
on alternate Saturday e\^enmgs^ It quoted a member of a oom- 
roune who said that in two months be had never had more than 
three hours" sleep a night. 

Reports elsewhere were equally sensational^ They declared that 
the brutal bosses of Com miinist China were planniiig the aimihila- 
tion of the family* This inhuman plan, it was implied, had been 
suddenly put into operation, without preparation or waming. 

Even if we impute the worst possible motives to China"s present 
rulers* to imply that they are acting without intelligence is seri¬ 
ously to mislead the people of the West. We ourselves have met 
Chinese Communist officials* They appeared to us to be anything 
but irresponsible morons. 

it requires only elementary common sense to real^e that a 
whole nation cannot be made to function eEectively if kept in a 
rondnuai state of fear, oppression, and misery, given only three 
^ours sleep per night, and denied the fulfillment of elementary 
human needs. If we think the Chinese Communists know no bet¬ 
ter than diat, we are gravely undfjrestimating the ideology that is 
contending with ours for world leadership. We may wish to teU 
the man in the street that all Communists are knaves. But woe 
betide us if we deceive him by telling him that they are fools also. 

In short, we cannot begin to take the measure of what Chinese 
Communists are doing to the family if we begin with the assump¬ 
tion that they are crazed lunatics. We must^ in order to make 
sense of what is happentng, give them the credit for having a 
carefully thought-out plan that they consider to be workablcn And 
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that plan was evolved after iwno years of experience of what the 
Chinese people could be persuaded to accept. 

A better approach for us to take^ we submitp is to hy to under¬ 
stand how the idea of the communes fits into the Sastem way of 
living and thinking. To try to unagine how we as Westemers 
would feel in such circumstances is to start at the wrong end. 

We have tried to show how the communes developed naturally 
and logically out of what has been happening to family life in 
China since the Communists took over. It is no violent umovation. 
Most of its feature already existed^ in one form or another, m the 
co-operatives. And they seem on the whole to have provod 
workable. 

There is do doubt that Conununists are always ready to use 
force if necessary to gain their ends. But a long tecond of human 
experience has demonstraled that force is effective only in limit 
circumstances and for limited periods ol lime. Since the ear^ 
violence of the Revolution, the Communists in China have gone 
to great lengths, by persuasion and encouragemefit, to win t e 
good will of the people. There would be no sense in now throwtog 
away all they have gained and antagonizing the whole nation 

It seems, therefore, to be inescapable logic that the Clim^c 
people are not averse to the comnnmes in the sense that we in^ t e 
West would be. For lopg centuries Chinese pcasarits 
circumscribed Uves. endured great hardship, worked ^ for 
long hours. These are not new experiences. Moreover, they have 
not been accustomed to privacy. In the East peop e 'vc more or 
less in public, and they like it that way. Frequently also, as we 
have seen, the men and women occupy separate queers, an 
find their fellowship with members of their own sex. Communal 
living is certainly nothing new or strange to them. 

What is new and strange, to the majtMiy of 
is to be sure of having food to eat in erchan^ for tofi, to 
have their children well nourished and in g ca o j- _ 
livered from the ravages of famine and pestilence and maraudmg 

Life in the communes, in short, represents for 
nese citizen not a nightmare of bc^or, ut a o ^ 

in many respects to anything he has known before. If this were 
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not so* W6 submit* the leaders of Communist China would never 
have token the colossal risk that would have been involved in 
moking this e3q3erinient. 

We would emphasize the word "e3q>erinient"' All the available 
information about the communes mdicat-^ that the Communists 
are feeling their way. This means that mistakes have been made, 
and will be made. Plenty of mistakes were made in organizing the 
cooperatives* but tliey have attained their objectives and greatly 
increased Chinas agricultural and industrial production. The 
likelihood seems to be that the communes* likewise. wiU fulfill the 
purpose for which they were planned. 

Instead of indulging in sensationalism, we in the West would 
be better employed in trying Co understand what the Chinese plan 
is, and what its fulfillment wU mean to the position of China as a 
grooving world power* 


• * * 

Becanse we have so little reliable information about what is 
happening in Communist China, we are obliged to end this discus^ 
Sion not by drawing conclusions, but by asking questions. 

Have the Communist leaders set up the communes merely as a 
means of achieving the Great Leap Forwardp or do they contemn 
plate retaining tliem as a permanent basis for life in China in the 
future? 

Available infomnation gives us no clear indication of the answer^ 
There are* of course, many stalements declaring that this is the 
final goal of a Commum'st statCp and that China has carried it 
further than any other community has dared to do. But this may 
merely be propaganda. Obviously the Chinese people would not 
cooperate wiilmgly in an upheaval of this radical nature if they 
were led to believe that it was only a temporary measure. So it 
must be presented to them, in grandiose teims^ as a new and per^ 
manent way of life. 

Full-scale communal UWng does fit, of course, Into the Com¬ 
munist ideology. The idea of the whole nation as one big happy 
family, all sharing the benefits of the prosperity attained by their 
common effort, is directly in hue with the teaching of Marx and 
Fngels. But the Russian Communists have never carried the prin¬ 
ciple to the e.'ttent of putting the whole nation into barracks, pre- 
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suinably they believed it weuldn t work. It seents highly 

probable that Mussi^in and Chinese leaders hav^e been in consulta¬ 
tion about the latest developmeut in Chioa^ and that the Kiissian 
point of view has been fully considered. 

On the whole it seeins likely, thereforOp that the comnnmes in 
China are viewed officially as a temporary measure. As such^ they 
can obviously achieve some very iinporlant ends. The total labor 
resources of the entire nation can be irfiohlli 2 :c^ for an all-out effort 
to Forge aheud economically. The patriarchal family tradition caa 
be broken up completely* leaving no sun-nviag strongholds, ^e 
emancipation of the wotnen can be thoroughly achievedi The 
children of the next generation can be fully indoctrinated. 

These are, from the Communist point of view, goals of the greats 
est importance. The leaders may well feel that a radical reorgam^ 
zation of life within the country is not too heaw a price to pay 
for such an advance* And this woukl seem to be a go^ 
make such a venhire, China is forging ahead. Standards of vmg 
are rising. Serious internal opposition to Lfie Communisl regnne 
has virtually been eliminated. The people are in good eait* op 
mistie, and ready to accept sacrifices in exdmnge for the promise 


of better things to come. 

To put the Chinese into eommtmes is asking no more ot them 
than is asked of any nation in a time of great emergency, n 
time, people have to accept a very unnatural way o Ide so that 
thev may strive together for victory. As bog as tangAle gams are 
being made, people can display great patience and 
And no people in the world have showm greater capacity for pa¬ 
tience and endurance than the Chinese, 

Is it not possible, therefore, that the commun^ may 
total mobilization of the Chinese peop e for the tasks 
ahead, rather than an attempt to replace the famdy with a new 

kind of communal living? , , , - j *Ko «- 

Whatever purpose the Chinese leaders have m ^uid, the k- 
periment promises to be a very interesting one, Will the womm 
.0 . ...y of life ta. them 

age,«ld fanrtions of hpmcn»klngf WiU d« '“,'^^5; 

munallv develop into cinoHonnlly heellhy and ^1>1^ *d . 
wfflcL end. L Bu»in did in hen 

line, .bat there is nn suhslituto for home hie lor the aartnnns nl 
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the child s personality? Will the youDg people continue to use 
thfiiT n€w freedom with festridDt? Or will there be a, decline in 
moral standards as novelty and inhibition recede into the back' 
ground? 

What will happen to China’s new aiarriages? WiU the freedom 
from anxiety and responsibility indeed enable husband and wife 
to wncentrate attention on the development of deep and mu tuaJly 
satisfying interpersonal relationships? Or will the link between 
them become shallow and superficial when they are no longer 
united in the daily duties and responsibilities of running a home 
and raising a family? 

Lool^g further ahead, what will happen when the major task 
of making China an industrially effident nation is completed, and 
machines begin to replace human labor? During the present ex¬ 
panding phase every hand is needed for the task. But the time 
will come when this will no longer be so. China has an enormous 
population-an estimated 650 million, about a quarter of whom 
ate said to be children of seven years of age and under. When 
the labor of women ultimately is no longer needed, will they be 
content to return to their andent tasks as homemakers? 

These and many other questions arise in our minds as we con- 
t^plate the future of marriage and family life in China. Time 
alone wiU reveal the answers. 
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